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*' A8 fur the reciprocal knowledge, wlilch is the operation of the conceits and passions 
of the mind apon the body ; we see all wice physicians, in the prescriptions of 

their regifTiens to their patients, do ever consider accidentia animit as of gr^^ ] 

force to further or hinder remedies or recoveries ; and more especially it is an 
inquiry of great dfpth and worth concemini^ imagination, bow, and how f^r, it 
altereth the body proper of the imaginant."— Lord Bacon. "^ 
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It was intended to dedicate the following essays to one 
whose kind courtesy ever graciously recognised the most 
humble effort of literaiy industry. Earnestly deyoted, as 
he was, to the sciences, which tend to improve mankind, 
through the inyestigation of our nature and requirements, 
his own character presented the ethical student, with a rai-e 
combination of opposite qualities. A perfect organization, 
assuring the most delicate artistic sensitiyeness, united to 
the highest powers of the reasoning faculties, while men- 
tal force was governed by self-control, and moral courage 
tempered by benevolence. Taken from us, before time had 
cast a shadow on his manly beauty, or dimmed the lustre of 
his brilliant mind, this great example will be upheld to 
posterity, in all the completeness of its noble proportions. 
Associated with the excellences of Albert the Good, a 
grateful nation beheld the rare alliance between power, and 
intellect, and virtue, in the character of our Queen. She 
shows an admiring world, how the tenderest fulfilment of 
womanly duties, is compatible with firmness of purpose, and 
measured reason ; qualities supposed to be man's exclusive 
prerogative. History will indeed relate the glories of her 
reign ; but tradition can alone transmit the estimate of her 
excellence from heart to heart, with a warmth and intense - 
ness of feeling, that the written page may never commu- 
nicate. 



Comhermere Abbey, 
July, 1863. 
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4 NATURAL AND EDUCATIONAL 

French physiologists^ Bichat, Cabanis, and Tissot, 
produced remarkable works, as interesting to the 
moral philosopher as to the physician, in which 
ihey traced the reciprocal action of mind and body ; 
elncidating phenomena preyionsly obscured by the 
vague speculiEitions of the metaphysical school ; but 
these celebrated men, tainted with the infidelity 
of the times, referred to a material origin our 
spiritual £a<;ulties, professing to account for all 
mental phenomena by physical causes, and attempt- 
ing to trace the spirit with the scalpel of the 
anatomist. Their sceptical theories rendered reli- 
gious helievers suspicious of all physiological inquiries. 
We now discard the apprehensions of our prede- 
cessors, since religion is making science her 
exponent, through the instrumentality of pious and 
learned men; who teach us that the most timid 
may 'Mook through nature up to nature's God," 
and be convinced, that what is beyond our com- 
prehension cannot be necessary for our happiness, 
and that the range of our intellect, like the powers 
of our body, is limited within prescribed bounds, 
which we shall never overste][), though it is possible 
still to extend the arena. 

As the human race advances through time to 
eternity, our horizon recedes, onr mental vision 
compasses a wider circle, what was obscure in 
former times brightens as we proceed, till future 
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generations, gnided by the new Hghts of science, 
will perceive what is obscure to as, the connection 
between things that we deem remotely separate, 
and dissimilarity between others which we think 
identical Still, the transcendent contrivance that 
nnites mind to matter, mnst ever remain overcast, 
by the clouds of donbt and error that arise between 
man's perception and the secrets which he is not 
permitted to nnveU. Who can wonder that we 
strive to penetrate them, mi employ onr highest 
faculties to conjecture the nature of that spirit 
which is the crowning gift of Grod ? The study is 
well befitting the boon, for the more eamestiy we 
mvestigate the divine laws that qualify the mortal 
mtellect for its immortal destiny, the better can 
we appreciate the prescient goodness of our Creator. 

Unimpressed with the conviction of man's eternal 
life, sceptical philosophy lost itself in the intricacies 
of incoherent speculation, as to the object of our 
being and the nature of our mind. Neither could 
be correctiy estimated, until the inspired promises 
of Christianity revealed the purpose of both. Guided 
by such authority, and rescued from the errors of 
previous systems, modem science, by its own 
triumphs, as well as by its own prevision, enhances 
our conviction that man's intellect is a reflected ray 
of the divine light. 

Science is rapidly rescuing itself from the charge 
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of scepticism ; it has elucidated so many mysteries^ 
and revealed so many wonders, that the mind looks 
iiEur beyond the narrow limits of materialismi with a 
new belief in onr power to penetrate some of the 
secrets of natore. It supplies an additional revelation, 
the proo& of which are recorded by the hand of God, 
on the earth, in the waters, and over the illimitable 
fiimament, in a character that philosophy now deci- 
phers, to instmct the nnleamed and to convert the 
incredulous. We are inclined to believe too much 
rather than too little, for learning may have its 
superstition as well as ignorance; and the mind 
bewildered at finding old landmarks removed, old 
conclusions subverted, passes the line which sepa* 
rates the possible from the impossible, in the pre- 
vision of future discoveries. 

The deist, who calls for such miracles as those 
recorded in Holy Writ to proclaim the power of God, 
and asks why they are no longer enacted to over- 
come our incredulity, or to confirm our faith, may 
be shown the wonders that science reveals, in the 
objects and processes that surround him. 

Not only does science supply to our generation 
unquestionable proofs of the divine Omnipotence^ 
but with culminating evidence it will prepare our 
descendants for the recognition of grander and more 
startling marvels, commensurate with man's intel- 
lectual development. 
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^ It is not surprising that onr predecessors shrank 
from physiological inquiry, while it was recom- 
mended to justify materialism by the disciples of the 
infidel literary school in France, where the opinions 
of its celebrated writers reacted on the systems of 
most anatomists and physiologists of the day. 
Then the theory of temperaments, which has 
descended from early times', became the basis of 
superstructures, erected on terrestrial foundations, 
with no extended range in higher regions. We 
find them tracing the influence of body on mind 
with jealous zeal, attributing to material causes all 
mental action, and disclaiming the existence of a 
spiritual endowment. 

While the materialists supposed thought to be a 
secretion of the brain, they denied the existence of 
a moral sense ; reason should form conscience, and 
the love of Tirtue, for itself, stimulate us to the 
pursuit of good and the avoidance of evil. With no 
belief in the intuitive sense of right and wrong, and 
no reliance on a higher tribunal than, those of 
earthly justice, they declared that man is but the 
puppet of circumstances, that he acts according to the 
impulse of his natural temperament, modified by all 
the incidents of life, and is incapable of being a 
free agent under any circumstances. We now avail 
ourselves of their physical researches, elucidating 
them by a reference to the Divine cause. If 
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we ac^owledge that the body reacts on the mind, at 
least we are assured that this effect is not the result 
of necessity, but of the will of God, who decrees that 
we shall be temporarily submitted to the temptations 
of the flesh, from which the accorded power to 
release ourselves here is a guarantee of the friture 
eternal emancipation. 

An investigation of the reciprocal action of mind 
and body, the object of the twin sciences Physiology 
and Psychology, besides explaming what hitherto 
appeared incomprehensible to the student, supplies 
us all with the most rational rules for the conduct 
of life, and the processes of education, while it 
introduces the jurist to causes of human action that 
the law had hitherto never recognised. 

Aware of its importance for the mental as well as 
for the physical welfare of mankind, science already 
inaugurates sanitary reform, enforces hygienic dis- 
cipline, and hastens educational progress, by sup- 
plying rules for each, applicable to different physical 
conditions. The proceedings of our law courts are 
already modified by the conclusions of medicine, that 
crime is ofben the result of disease rather than the 
act of depravity. Here, however, it must be difficult 
to ascertain when the malady had subverted self- 
control, and if the previous indulgence of bad 
impulse, which might have been resisted, did not 
evince as much criminality as the recognised 
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guilt. Besides^ may not the imnmnity resnltmg 
from snch YieivB remove a known check to those 
crimes which are so often followed by sinular 
delinquencies, referable to the morbid tendency 
of lunatics to imitationi and the desire of the 
hysterical, or hypochondriacal^ for notice and ex- 
citement ? 

In ancient times we find the healing art practised 
by the highest authorities of the state, when a 
degree of importance was attached to the physi- 
cian's influence, warranted by the insight into 
human nature inseparable from his vocation. The 
priest and the physician were one and the same 
person, under the conviction then entertained, 
that our mental and corporeal conditions are 
so closely connected, that the healthy action of 
the one supplies the other with correct impressions 
and wholesome energy ; and that the mind released 
from evil physical influence, reacts on the body as a 
safeguard and a stimulus. 

Whether the evil agencies which lead us astray 
come from the body or originate in the mind, they 
are equally to be resisted. Nor will our worldly 
position and its temptations alone be adduced to 
extenuate or to enhance our sins or our virtues ; 
the specialities of our temperaments, and the 
characteristics of our minds, must all be equally 
included in the estimate. 
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. With onr Bttperficial.vie^ we cannot gauge the 
characters that an Omniscient Power analyses to 
their first elements, yet we pretend to jndge from 
the sorfiEU^e, or to Mhom the depths that He alone 
can reach f Submitted to this scrutiny the criminal 
may evince a greater, amount of virtue in resisting 
further temptation than the good man practises in 
the fulfilment of his duties, which have coincided 
with his happy temperament, or met with no resis- 
tance from his constitutional apathy. These are 
contingencies which we can never calculate. Indicated 
by physiology, they should prepare us to excuse 
much that is apparently evil in others, while we are 
incapable of subtracting the temptation from the 
error, or of comparing the resistance of the will 
with the exigencies of the temperament. 

In daily life you may not overlook ill humour, or 
submit to impatience, or tolerate incapacity ; but an 
all-seeing Judge will disregard these foibles, cogni- 
sant of their natural cause, aiid mindful of the struggle 
that probably mitigated a strong impulse into a sup- 
pressed demonstration from high motives, that are 
not called into action by the flowing circulation, and 
genial feelings, of the man who enjoys our conunen- 
dation for his good humour and benevolence. 
. From the laws regulating the diet of the Jews, we 
learn the value attached to health in early times ; 
as much for its effect upon the moral charac- 
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leroB for its physical importance. In their ignorance 
of the real properties of substances, they attributed 
evil influences to many that we know to be quite 
hannless. Others may, under certain circumstances 
of public health, have been detrimental ; but both 
classes were forbidden, and reHgious authority en* 
forced rules to oblige men to abstain from what was 
deemed prejudicial. 

The ablutions of the Mahomedans were made a 
religious observance, from the necessity of clean- 
liness in warm climates, and, no doubt, the injurious 
effects of pork as an aliment in the East occasioned 
the prohibition, which Jews still perpetuate even in 
Western countries as a sacred duty. 

With a view to salutary effect, as well as for the 
practice of self-denial, &sting was enjoined by the 
Bomish Church ; the diminution of mental energy, 
consequent on the privation of nutritious diet, 
rendering the penitent more amenable to priestly 
authority. The process by which novices were re- 
duced to implicit submission, called Minnire Monaci, 
is mentioned by Bicherand, in his physiology, as 
conducive to this result ; and other practices enforced, 
or privations exacted, by the Bomish Church in 
bygone centuries, testify to its correct appreciation 
of the tyranny with which the body coerces its 
spiritual antagonist. 

Dietary rules are not wanting to regulate our 
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meals in the present day, nor can we complain of 
any deficiency of books treating of animal and vege- 
table substances to assist hygieology in ascertaining 
the properties of substances which should be recom- 
mended for aliment or enjoyment. Still, Hufeland's 
work, written in 1769, just republished, shows us 
how little we have advanced in the art of prolong- 
ing life ; while it proves that much was then known 
on the subject which has not been made popular 
in England till now. Yet, an acquaintance with 
the laws that regulate the faculties of our mind 
and the functions of the body, would unquestionably 
be conducive to the well-being of both, by teaching 
us how intimate is their connection, and that to 
maintain the proper balance between them, we must 
obey the rules of health, as well as the dictates of 
conscience. We have yet to learn, that the mutual 
reaction of mind and body, imposes the imperative 
duty of regulating the latter, so as to avoid all 
banefid corporeal influences prejudicial to our moral 
sanity. 

We are apt to suppose that ill-health involves 
only bodily suffering, or occasional mental depres- 
sion ; we hope, with impunity, to abjure the laws 
that should regulate our physical life if there be no 
immediate inconvenience from this infringement, and 
many have yet to be taught how the weariness, dis- 
content, and ill-humour, which we attribute to mental 
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causes, mosQj resnlt from errors of regimen^ or 
habits of impmdence. Onr heated rooms, our hot 
beverages, our freqnent meals, our varied esculents, 
are sources of mental discomfort and intellectnal 
disabiliiy. Some chronic diseases, fostered by such 
practices, indnce certain necessary moral results in 
particular constitations, which the physiologist refers 
to their real sonrce ; while the patient oftener attri- 
butes them to the circumstances of his social life, 
thus committing an error which leads to fiamily 
discord and other inconveniences that might be 
avoided by a better acquaintance with the influence 
of the body on his mental feelings. 

Many of the internal processes mduce irritability 
in one condition, and apathy in another ; so that the 
physiologist can not only assign the moral charac- 
teristics of each temperament, but predict the mental 
condition that may be promoted by each physical 
disease, or functional disturbance. 

Is it not remarkable, that, advanced as we are 
in the arts which impair health, we should, in this 
century, be stUl so ignorant of what will maintain or 
restore it ? Persons well informed on other subjects 
are often totally unacquainted with the internal 
structure of their frame, the functions that it per- 
forms, and the laws that govern them ; they know not 
how the blood circulates, or the muscles act ; they 
are quite unconscious of the wonders of physiology 
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and psychology^ which, from the strange mysterioner 
connection they reveal between trifling physical 
influences and important mental results, between 
bodily conditions and moral happiness, between 
general health and national progress, may be termed 
the romance of science. One would suppose that 
the object of education hitherto had been to teach 
us things that never could prove of any practical 
utility, and to neglect others that should conduce to 
our daily well-being* It seems as if we were edu** 
cated for the past, and not for the future ; qualified 
to perpetuate the errors of our forefathers in defiance 
of the under-current of progress effected by practical 
men, conversant with our actual requirements. 

The mistakes of early philosophy were long per- 
petuated, and fondly cherished, although they sur- 
prise us now with the paradoxical ingenuity that 
involved truth, in a mental labyrinth, from which 
the issue was impracticable. 

Unintelligible as were metaphysics to the gene- 
rality of readers, medicine was equally obscure^ 
before being brought into close approximation with 
more interesting subjects ; the former afforded the 
student little encouragement to investigate the 
nature of his mind, and the latter did not attract 
him to ascertain the structure or properties of his 
body; he was as ignorant of the latter as if they were 
no concern of his, or merely the machinery which 
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would accomplish its movements independent of Ms: 
care or control. With what a different scrutiny 
will the inquiring inyestigate the mysteries of 
psychology and physiology in future; with what 
practical results will they be studied now, when 
the visionary dreams of yesterday are realised as 
the &ct of to-day, and when the prophets of 
science, who look into distant futurity, predict 
events which it would have seemed impious to 
anticipate during the preceding age I 

While we practise the regimen conducive to 
health, we should be also conversant with the 
proper means of checking disease, or of counter- 
acting sudden attacks, or meeting painful emer- 
gencies. Which of us is now prepared to act under 
such difficulties ? Do we even know the apparent 
symptoms of sudden danger? and have we any 
idea how they are to be treated ? We are totally 
ignorant of the nature of our own ailments, or the 
means of removing them, and although a great 
wit declared that a man must be his own physician 
or a fool at forty, we submit to the aspersion, and 
know as little of our own bodies as of those which 
belong to our associates. '^A little knowledge of 
medicine " is said to be '' a dangerous thing," like 
a little learning, and it may be so for ignorant 
persons, who master a few detached facts, and have 
learned some medical treatment, which they mis- 
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nnderstand and misapply, withont any insight into 
the real causes of ill-health or any knowledge of the 
functions and stmctnre of the hnman hody. Bat 
the mischief arising from their mistakes is only 
another reason for rescoing ourselves from ignor- 
ance on a point so important. 

Far from information on these subjects supersed- 
ing the counsels of regular practitioners, it would 
render us more desirous to secure them ; for we 
should learn the value of experience, and of the 
rapid and unerring penetration which the habit of 
observation gives to members of the profession. If 
these are out of reach, our assistance might assuredly 
avail in emergencies that we are now obliged to 
witness, like helpless children, with powerless sym- 
pathy ; and again, when the physician is summoned 
to ourselves, may not the knowledge of our tempe- 
rament, and of the effect of our usual ailments and 
habits, furnish our adviser with better data to work 
upon than the scanty and valueless statements he 
hears from uninformed persons ? 

Surely the blind creduHty with which we surrender 
ourselves to the control of comparative strangers, 
the implicit confidence which we repose in their 
judgment, provided they belong to the medical pro-: 
fession, resemble the submission of the novice to 
the despotism of the initiated in the mystic insti- 
tutions of past times. It seems as if all the faculties 
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of the mind merged into fiedth, and that we supposed 
our reason could not possibly avail ns at such a 
crisis. A man who would carefully ascertain the 
character and abilities of a person with whom he 
deposits a trifling amount of money, surrenders his 
body to the first empiric who promises to improve 
it, without any knowledge of his intelligence, and 
merely at the recommendation of an acquaintance 
or the report of a cure. 

Law and physic have long retained their mysteries ; 
remnants of past ages, when' the learned enhanced 
the general estimate of superior knowledge by some 
sort of enigmatical parade. To puzzle rather than 
. to enlighten, to conceal rather than to promulgate, 
were the means employed for the monopoly of 
certain professions, while jargon and hieroglyphics, 
symbols and technicalities, deterred the inquiring 
from any attempts to penetrate the arcana of 
science. Even trade had then its secret corpora- 
tions, and as soon as any body of citizens acquired 
an art or followed a calling, they entered into a 
conspiracy to monopolize their advantage, and to 
deter others from competing with them. Thus a 
combination of the few against the many, established 
a barrier to progress that we are only now over- 
throwing. 

Co-operation of the many for their general good 
will soon supersede such secret confederacies, and 
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become a means of social improvement which 
must materially benefit our successors. Profes- 
sional, collegiate, commercial monopoly and routine 
will yield to the masses that oppose them. Men 
will perceive with their own senses, and judge with 
their own intellects ; and though the unprofessional 
do not master the details of the medical art, at 
least they may qualify themselves with some general 
knowledge of the laws of health and disease for 
selecting skilful practitioners, and directing their 
exertions according to existing circumstances. 

Common sense is the foundation on which the 
superstructure of medicine and law are erected; 
but the freemasonry of the professions conceals the 
simple £9>cts of both, while the intricacies of the 
latter, complicated by the accumulated ingenuity of 
past ages, appear to have grown into an art, and 
estabUshed a jargon which none but the legal hiero- 
phant can now attempt to interpret, although pene- 
tration and reason undertake the task. 

Amongst many strange circumstances daily 
occurring around us, about which we do not yet 
interrogate physiology, interesting and inexplicable 
as they are, we wonder at some, discuss others, and 
at last dismiss them from our minds, rather than 
puzzle ourselves longer with what seems so incom- 
prehensible. Even the man of acquirement, well- 
informed on other subjects, engages in intricate 
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speculations concerning things that physiology has 
long since elucidated ; he is, perhaps, unaware of 
its import, or that it can mostly interpret what 
seems to us uninteUigible in the actual, and foresee 
what appears impossible in the future. 

The physical enimronment of some of our highest 
feelings, the root grown in matter and nurtured by 
mind, the instincts that the spirit ideaUses and 
refines, sublimating from propensities which the 
brute also inherits, the transcendent virtues that 
angels may envy, are results which he does not 
perhaps analyse. Nor yet, how some of the moral 
feelings hold a middle place between physical 
instincts and spiritual excellence, unwilling, as he 
may be, to admit of so close a connection between 
the material and the immaterial. 

Far from identifying them, however, modem 
science shows how they reciprocate for the great 
purposes of God. Physiology investigates their 
origin, psychology tells us how they commingle, 
the mental sometimes originating the physical, the 
physical again evolving the mental; each inces- 
santly reacting on the other, with a sympathy that 
science estimates. This admirable co-operation 
proves how inadequate is either science by itself, to 
explain our physical or our mental nature, inter- 
laced, as they are, by the hand of the Creator with 
a marvellous network, of which the intricacies are 

2—2 
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too inyolved in parts for oar hnman intellect to 
disentangle. 

Many of these propensities that grow in onr 
animal nature soon rise aboye the matter that 
originated them. Spiritualized by the imagination, 
and directed by reason, they incite the will to some of 
its highest purposes. Amongst them maternal love 
shows us how a feeling can commence as an animal 
instinct, that, purified and sanctioned by mental 
action, becomes the agent of God's care and fore- 
sight for the infancy of the human race. Thus 
sanctified, it accepts the most arduous duties, offers 
the most painful sacrifices, and with a disregard for 
self, that seems scarcely human, deems these trials 
the enjoyments rather than the troubles of life. 

Then under every aspect, how interesting to us 
all, are the instincts that prompt such acts as are 
necessary for our eidstence, and others that connect 
us with our fellow-creatures. Some of them coin- 
cident with birth, and some slumbering within us 
until aroused by their proper excitant, or developed 
through the circumstances and at the time for which 
they were preordained. 

These instincts, like other processes of nature, 
obey the laws of development, that add new 
qualities, and give fi'esh powers where they are 
required, and proportion things to each other that 
are to meet ; or disqualify others for a connection 
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which is to be ayoided or abolished. In inanimate 
nature, such ordinances are often apparent; in 
hmnan conduct, they are equally existent, supplying 
the incentives which higher powers enable us to 
direct and utilise, to repress or to overcome. 

On entering life, the instincts essential to its pre- 
servation act directly to seek and accept nourish- 
ment, and rest, and warmth. 

Other impulses follow, each suggesting its own 
object. What a French writer calls, U explosion de 
V amour matemelf maternal love, responds to the cry 
of the firstborn, in the mother's heart ; an earnest 
of the watchful tenderness which never subsides. 

No one can doubt what is so apparent to us all, 
as the reality of such feelings, implanted in our 
nature by Providence for the preservation of life, 
and its perpetuation. 

Yet the existence of moral instincts, quite as 
recognisable, and as essential to the happmess of 
the individual and the welfare of society, is denied 
by those philosophers, who assert, that our sense 
of right and wrong results rather from reason, and 
experience, and convention, than from any conscious- 
jiesB inherent in our nature. They do not allow that 
we have a natural appreciation of justice, a feeling of 
satisfiEuiftion in doing what is right, or a qualm of 
discomfort under opposite circumstances. 

They doubt that the perception of what is just 
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in morals, may be as evident and agreeable to a 
well-constitnted mind as certain figures and colours 
are pleasing to the senses. 

Amongst many arguments adduced against the 
existence of a moral sense, one is derived from its 
inefficiency dnring eaxly life, another from its absence 
in some savage races, who evince a total want of the 
conscientious feelings. But to the first objection we 
may answer, that unlike the instincts necessaiy 
for the preservation of the individual, which are 
bom with hun, such as regulate his mtercourse with 
his fellow-creatures are not called into play during 
the early years of life. When he becomes a respon- 
sible agent, they supply him with the means of 
estimating his own and other men's actions, and of 
establishing a mental tribunal, at which to judge 
his own conduct ; to condemn himself to the galling 
punishment of remorse, or to experience the ever 
recurring enjoyments of a good conscience. 

From our earliest days we have learnt to appre- 
ciate physical beauty, estimating form and colour 
according to the mental standard with which phi- 
losophers tell us we are supplied by nature. We 
admire it in the persons of our fellow-beings, and in 
the works which the ancients have left us ; idealised 
copies of physical symmetry. 

Pagan genius, by investing some of its divinities 
with fine corporeal forms, in which they were sup- 
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posed to act their parts on earth, deified beauty, 
and culled from separate living individualities the 
perfections which it combined in the representation 
of certain gods and goddesses. 

Christianity, with a higher inspiration than that 
of genius, shows us how the moral beauties that 
nature has distributed amongst us, should be united 
in the character of the righteous man. 

The prototype of moral excellence is as existent 
within us as the ideal of physical beauty ; but far 
from desiring to realise it, or estimating it worthily 
in our fellow-creatures, we prefer all other distinc- 
tions. Which of us would not take pride in the 
possession of personal recommendations, of fine 
features, and a graceful figure ? Our wishes on 
this head are betrayed by the general taste for dress, 
and the practice of other arts likely to improve our 
manners and carriage. No such eager anxiety is 
apparent amongst us, for the attainment of that 
other beauty which will last beyond the short term 
of sublunary life. The capability of securing it is 
within our powers, while the most cunning art can 
change our persons but little. Still we do not 
esteem moral loveliness sufficiently to be troubled 
with its pursuit ; and yet, how much grander is the 
dignity of righteousness, than the haughtiest car- 
riage ; how much preferable are the amenities of 
charity to the graces of deportment ? Happily, in 
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some exceptional natures, there exists an innate 
eagerness for moral worth, which, with perseyering 
effort and patient skill, achieyes that combination of 
contrary quaUties, which is the triumph of Christian 
art. While the Pagan artist sculptures from the 
shapeless block a statue of his diyinity, representing 
strength tempered by grace, intellect harmonised 
to beauty, the humble Christian elicits from his 
own corrupt nature the well-proportioned yirtues, 
the actiye force, and gentle amenities, his chef 
d*(Buvre of moral skill. He is thus twice created ; 
first as an unformed rudiment, like the unhewn 
stone; then as a comparatiyely faultless model, 
like the artistic statue. But the Christian artist 
must be upheld in his work by spiritual inspira- 
tion, or else discouraged by the refractory elements 
he has to elaborate, and harassed by the worldly 
opposition he has to resist, he will shrink from 
the wearisome task, and lapse into the indifference 
of unsanctified life. 

Although the faculty of estimating good and eyil 
is inherent in the well-constituted mind, like other 
natural endowments, it may still be warped, or oyer- 
come : and ignorance or yice will haye this effect in 
ciyilized as well as in sayage life. Such accidental 
deficiencies in the moral scheme do not disproye 
the existence of a feeling, which eyery one of us 
must recognise in his own consciousness. 
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There is still another endowment that has heen 
equally denied by some moralists, though it seems 
as ingrained in the mind as the earhests instincts. 
It may be called an intuition of the soul, yearning 
for spiritual support, just as the body with animal 
craving looks for corporal sustenance. It has 
manifested itself at all periods, no less in the rude 
idolatiy of the savage than in the artistic paganism 
of later date ; sometimes misled by superstition, at 
others exaggerated by fanaticism ; always, however, 
attesting the same mental elements. These are 
not of very early growth, nor fully demonstrated, 
till reason and feeling reciprocate their influences, 
the former showing us the insufficiency and uncer- 
tainty of sublunary things, and the latter endorsing 
this estimate with a record of its own earthly 
disappointments or heavenward anticipations. 

Many are the aspirations with which the instinc- 
tive prescience of eternity enhances the conviction 
of our reason. Hopes that are never fulfilled by 
sublunary realities make themselves wings of the 
imagination to soar above the earth, with poetic 
fancy, or religious exaltation ; while apprehensions 
equally engrossing sink the desponding visionary as 
much beneath this world's level. Dissatisfaction at 
its monotonous routine keep many uneasy, disap- 
pointment chafes others ; and it is only in the an- 
ticipation of change that disquietude finds repose. 
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Of 8uch universal discontent the " eternal sigh " 
gives ample evidence : it escapes from all hearts, be 
they covered with rags and sackcloth, or robed in 
purple and ermine. This unmistakable token do we 
recognise in the restless struggles of society. We 
note it in the hurry that is always prompting false 
starts for some distant goal, where what we seek is 
not to be found, but seen in a far-o£f misty distance, 
alluring us still onward, to fail and falter, and at 
last to sink weaiy by the wayside, sometimes as 
much from disappointment as from fatigue. 

And all run their chosen course, with much the 
same result, and a few snatch the prize, or reach the 
goal, to find the wreath of bays a crown of thorns, 
the hoard of gold a piice for future annoyance, and 
the regal throne a gilded snare, from which the 
release is as distasteful as the entanglement. 

With less active disquietude, the inert or contem- 
plative chafe within their lot of life, as if it were 
a prison from which they would eagerly fly away 
into the times or regions which their thoughts 
foreshadow. 

Depressed with ennuis we are exhausted by the 
fatigue which we court to escape from it, enamoured 
of repose, we yet repine at its monotony. We rush 
into business or pleasure, complaining of the toils 
of both, so that rest seems the aim, bustle the 
business of life, even when the former is within our 
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reach. But the rest that all ambition, and none 
enjoy, is not consistent with human progression in 
its instinctive course through time. 

Struggles for life, battles with fortune, weary 
pilgrimages, unquiet rest, fruitless hopes, galling 
disappointments, and contests with death, will not be 
known, when perfect beatitude requires no improve- 
ment, and looks for no change. Just as in the 
glorious Bouthem climateB of this world, we pause 
to feel the movements of life, that seem to act with 
a harmonious process ; just as we bathe in the sun- 
light, and rest on the luxuriancy of nature there ; 
just as we feel the surgence of our faculties, and 
the freedom of our. spirit, shall we enjoy the future 
glories, of which the brightest gifts of nature here 
furnish but a feeble foretaste. Our earthly faculties 
supply only such pictures of the future ; incapable 
of imagining the pure spirituality of a future 
existence. 

Moralists have always dwelt on the insufficiency 
of life to satisfy our higher aspirations ; physiology 
shows how the constitution of our bodies, as well as 
the nature of our spirit, promotes that restlessness 
which ever anticipates a fiiture; immediate to the 
restricted hopes of the worldling, but remote for 
him who looks for it beyond this world's term. 

Many of our thoughts and feelings that we refer 
to particular causes does physiology trace to others, 
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and many acts and purposes which we deem acci- 
dental, or inyolnntary, does it refer to natoral 
impulses essential to our welfare. 

It introduces us to an important agency which 
we employ in early discipline, without being aware 
of its physical origin. We require the repetition 
of certain acts for the purpose of establishing good 
habits in the child's conduct; unconscious that 
periodicity is a law, regulating our functions, by 
reproducing the same conditions, at regular inter- 
vals, with accumulative exactness. 

In disease the periodicity of some ^^ptoms is 
clearly manifest, while the processes of life, respira- 
tion, circulation and secretion, are affected with 
equally measured regularity. Indeed periodicity 
probably acts more generally than we imagine, 
either on a scale too great, or on one too minute 
for our limited perception to estimate ; and it may 
regulate the rhythm of our hearts, as it directs the 
harmonious courses of the planetary system. 

To the faculty of perceiving the lapse of inter- 
vals, or the recurrence of periods, we may ascribe 
the appreciation of time, pecuUar to persons punc- 
tual and exact ; as well as to those who, in music, 
never deviate from the proportions of rhythmical 
precision. It is seldom acquired, and most per- 
formers, according as their natural temperaments 
are languid or active, linger after the measure, or 
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impatiently anticipate its progress. To the director 
of yonth this tendency to repeat an act previously 
accomplished, at particular intervals, is of great 
practical value. The impulse may be prompted by 
imitation or periodicity, while to these, sequence 
adds its own momentum. 

In infancy the dictation of our will is ill obeyed 
by the newly essayed organs, till their lesson is 
learnt through the instrumentality of these three 
masters, imitation, periodicity, and habit. 

We see the chUd, on first using his Umbs, strug- 
gling and hesitating. Later in life, movement 
becomes so easy, that while his mind is actively 
occupied, they will even carry him in a direction 
contrary to the one he intended, and move of them- 
selves, once put into movement by an act of his will. 

The musical performer a£fords us another example 
of difficulties conquered by habit, and of the auto* 
matic exercise of our muscles. His early efforts, 
painful and unsuccessful, occupy the mind with each 
movement of the fingers. He is obliged to remember 
the music, and to direct his muscles with a double 
exercise of thought. Practice, however, soon releases 
him from these difficulties, and he executes a long 
piece from memory with muscular action alone ; 
his mind, perhaps, occupied by other thoughts than 
those connected with the music, leaving the fingers 
to follow the impulse first given them by the will, 
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which leads hun on, with the law of sequence, 
through all the passages that seem involuntarily 
to follow. Does any interruption stop their connec- 
tion, he is incapable of recovering it, and must begin 
afresh, to re-establish the necessary continuity. 

These laws of imitation, and periodicity, and 
sequence, all co-operate to establish the habits of 
which our character is formed. In early life the 
first lessons of self-discipline are as difficult to 
practise as the infant's early trials of limb, when 
he staggers and falters at every step ; but, in time, 
the virtue is acquired, the habit is estabUshed, by 
repetition, and the proper line of conduct is pursued 
without effort in the direction given. 

We see the boy destined to exhibit feats of agility 
made supple by early practice. A few years later, 
the consistence of his muscles would render the 
same efforts useless. With equal foresight moral 
control should be commenced, when volition is 
pUant to the discipline establishing obedience. It 
is afterwards practised as unconsciously as our phy- 
sical movements, when the child's will follows the 
impulse given, which carries it along the proper 
course, till reason confirms the wholesome training 
of education. 

Our second nature, habit, has altered us from 
the original one, more permanently if firmness 
of character rejects any frirther change. Much 
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more argent in some than in others ; for persons 
with warm feelings, the attachments that it esta- 
blishes are unchangeable, and seem consolidated 
into their own being, making an inseparable part 
of self. Athough it accustoms us to beauties and 
excellencies long present, it reconciles us to ugliness 
and a certain amount of pain. Do the charms of a 
handsome fSEtce lose their influence, the ugliness of 
a plain one becomes bearable in time. Then if it 
renders us callous to our worldly advantages long 
enjoyed, at least it deadens our sense of sorrow, 
and moderates the grief that would otherwise be 
too exhaustive for human endurance. 

Established habit is composed of the concretions 
of our former acts and thoughts, that gather round 
us, and give shape and force to our physical or 
mental qualities. With time, the deposit hardens, 
and we vainly try to release ourselves from the good, 
or eva, with which it incrusts us. 

In early life the evil thoughts, the false judg- 
ments, and perverted feelings that lead astray, are 
at first as apparent to us as the unusual efforts 
of our muscles in infancy, or when just acquiring 
a manual art; but soon practice effects the same 
result in both conditions, and we then pursue the 
evil course, almost involuntarily, or with a total 
disregard for the remonstrances of conscience. 

Later, our thoughts and actions seem to run in 
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groovesy where they have been long estabhshed. 
Vainly do we try in mature life to extricate oorselyes 
from the wrong line ; till at last, habit reconciles 
us to our mistake, if it does not render us insensible 
of it. So irrevocably may custom blind and fetter 
us, that we should never be rescued from its bondage 
without the assistance of a higher power than our 
own will, and too often, infatuated to the last, we 
do not ask for the only help that can avail us. 

Another physical agency, which contributes to the 
educability of the child, is the instinct of imitation, 
that prompts us to act like others, from a sympa- 
thetic desire to identify ourselves with them. In 
a disordered state of the mind, or a debilitated 
condition of the body, this influence becomes more 
active, and the paroxysms of nervous disorders, or 
the frenzy of insanity, are unconsciously imitated 
by the sane invalid, or the half convalescent lunatic. 
This is the instinct which spreads with electric 
velocity one motive and one feeling through a mul- 
titude, giving them some emotional impulse, that 
supersedes the influence of reason ; and it stirs 
within us at the sight of a mass of human beings 
animated by the same spirit, and acting for the 
same object. It suppUes a valuable adjunct to educa- 
tional discipline, through the effect of good examples, 
in moral conduct and intellectual superiority ; while 
in the arts, it assists us in copying nature, and appro- 
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priating the acquirements of others, without the 
same amount of labour that self-teaching requires. 
A conviction that the imitative faculty is everywhere 
active imposes a duty on each individual of the 
conmiunity, whatever be his position, to act as an 
example to his associates or dependants, when pre- 
cedent is known to be not only the incentive to, 
but the extenuation of, misconduct, deriving its 
influence from a miiversal law of nature. We may 
ahnost suppose that it affects inanimate objects, 
for musical instruments and clocks in proximity 
are said to be influenced by each other. 

This involuntary imitative faculty, active in ener- 
getic characters, is in them utilized by the will for 
the adoption or acquirement of new quaUties ; with 
weak persons it is more passive, and they yield 
through inanity, and act like others from an inca- 
pacity to act for themselves. Their adoption of 
what they see and hear, resembling the submis- 
sion of the biologized to the suggestions of the 
operator; panics, great social movements, and 
general dominant ideas, are promulgated through 
this instinct, connected with other influences, which 
will suggest themselves to the reader. 

Under no circumstance is the value of some 
physiological and psychological knowledge more 
important than in the direction of the young. 
Hitherto, the routine of education made no excep- 

3 
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tions for peculiar idiosyncrasies: Jthe phlegmatic 
was subjected to the same discipline as the san- 
guineous child; the nervous temperament was not 
recognised as the cause of irritability or failure, 
or combined with talent, as the origin of that fatal 
precocity, which leads to an early grave, or exhausts 
the intellectual powers prematurely; leaving the 
juvenile wonder to pass through life an ordinary 
disappointed man. We may now hope that the 
peculiarities, which were formerly referred to acci- 
dent or the state of childhood, mH be traced to a 
more permanent cause; that restlessness will be 
soothed, apathy animated — ^not alone by parental 
counsel, but by physical means — ^reaching the real 
source of each : diet, exercise, clothing, mil all 
contribute to qualify the child for moral training, 
and for the intellectual capability of learning all he 
should know, and appreciating all he should revere. 
The proper balance of his faculties will be the object 
of education, corporeal as well as mental, and the 
effort made to imitate that equilibrium, which is 
the universal law of Ood, exemplified in those parts 
of creation, which are beyond the disturbance of 
man's interference. 

A disregard for the reciprocal action of the body 
and the mind has characterized most theories of 
education, for an antagonism between them was 
always implied by the omission of physical discipline. 
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Systems were suggested by men who never tried 
them, or whose success was not recorded, when 
their plans were carried into effect ; and too many 
forgot that no fixed scheme is fit for universal 
application, though physiology shows us how indi- 
vidual is each temperament, and psychology enume- 
rates the varieties of mental qualities, which should 
be taken into consideration at every fresh experi- 
ment. 

Like medicine, education is in part an experi- 
mental art, depending on circumstances, in many 
instances, beyond the cognisance of the practitioner 
or instructor, who is as uncertain of the conse* 
quences to be expected from discipline of the mind 
as the doctor is of the effects of his practice upon 
the body, particularly in ailments which, by their 
persistence and obscurity, assume the chronic incor- 
rigibility of some evil dispositions. Each finds 
that the same treatment acts with opposite effects 
on different individuals, and even occasionally 
diversely on the same, so that every fresh trial is 
a new experiment. K you have been engaged in 
the training of youth, I need not tell you how the 
child's disposition alters with time ; how the intellect 
sharpens or slackens ; how the temper is soured or 
subdued, or sweetened ; how the affections chill, 
or vivify, or subside. 

Some of you, by fostering the qualities which 

3 — 2 
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seemed deficient in your child, have fonnd that they 
not only reached the development you looked for, 
but assumed a yicious prominence on which you 
had never calculated. A new train of feelings has 
operated on the girl's mind, to convert the encourage- 
ment that we gave the timid child into a prepara- 
tion for self-gratulation, on the expanded beauty of 
which adolescence has opened the blossom. Under 
an opposite mistake you corrected the exuberant 
confidence of the boy, until it sank to a level, where 
the timidity of growing years depressed it still lower, 
leaving him incapacitated for that start in life on 
which his fortunes depend. 

These errors in training the mind resemble the 
physician's failures, when overcoming one malady, 
by his remedies, he estabUshes another; or when 
checking a complaint in one part of the body his 
treatment transfers it somewhere else, to assume a 
more injurious character. Your violent child's out- 
bursts of anger may, by correction, be mitigated to 
a less offensive demonstration, but spread over a 
wider range of time in the unbearable permanence 
of sulk. Do you reprove his faults too severely he 
will conceal them next time, and commence the 
baneful practice of dissimulation ; and again, if you 
overlook the origmal error, it may be permanently 
established. You can convert the incipient coquette 
into a sloven, the manly boy into a fribble, the 
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apathetic one into a professed sportsman, without 
any intention of leading them so far in the contrary 
direction to that from which you wish to divert 
them. Here, as in all other acts of life, moderation 
should keep our efforts within hounds, hut prejudice 
or anxiety, fomented by zeal and activity, carry 
us over the barriers that prudence establishes in 
dangerous places. 

Under all circumstances how uncertain are the 
effects of systems proposed and plans adopted for 
education ! and how little qualified are persons, en- 
trusted with the direction of children, for success ! 
One should make a long list, to enumerate the 
requirements they ought to possess, moral, mental, 
and physical. But it too often happens that the 
parent or tutor, inculcating good principles, and 
correcting evil practices, requires himself a mentor, 
to reprove the foibles he overlooks at home while 
condenming them in the child. It may only be 
counsel rather than restraint that the parent sup- 
pUes, too often as indulgent to his son's faults as to 
his own. From the maternal instinct which blinds 
the mother to the early petty transgressions of her 
young offspring, an indulgent negligence results, 
superseding the vigilant discipline that should in 
the earUest years enforce obedience. 

Time passes onwards imperceptibly ; in the bustle 
of our lives, we scarcely mark its progress, till the 
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child staxts np beside us to man's or woman's estate, 
and we are often disagreeably snrprised on finding 
that the exercise of his will, hitherto carelessly 
repressed by a resistance we deemed sufficient to 
check childish purpose, will now assert itself, while 
we are totally unprepared to oppose its more deter- 
mined manifestation. Hius the moral discipline, 
which home education should have enacted, neg- 
lected, the boy goes to school, where happily many 
of the restraints imprudently omitted are imposed, 
to commence a late training that should previously 
have been completely effected at home. His parents, 
possibly deficient in the qualities that might have 
accomplished it, now rely on other influence for his 
improvement. 

With quaUties desirable in a tutor or parent, 
besides religious principles, zeal and kindness, others 
may be combined, while the power of impressing 
them on the child's mind is wanting. We all know 
that the most cultivated men are not always those 
who can best communicate their acquirements, and 
so it is with moral qualities, which are very dif- 
ferently varied, requiring unremitting vigilance and 
attention at all times for their establishment in the 
youthful character. 

Our hours and our minutes, our feelings and our 
acts, are of small import, compared to the value of 
these items in the child's existence. To most of us, 
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to-day is as like what to-morrow will be as it re- 
sembles any day elapsed ; but for the child every inci- 
dent, however trifling, will have its reflex magnified in 
after-life. Sensations and impressions like ours he 
feels through a mental multiplying glass, where 
everything has a hundred phases to his sight and to 
all his senses, each ah inlet through which he 
collects knowledge ; and though more aUve to the 
solicitations of material things, he is still fully 
observant of the varied . aspects which the feelings 
assume in the persons of his associates. Nothing 
escapes him, and impressions received then, when 
the senses are so acute, the feelings so vivid, the 
memory so retentive, fructify in later life through 
the overlaying strata of succeeding occurrences. 
Now is the time for inculcating correct principles 
and establishing proper habits ; but a mistaken idea 
that the child is too young to understand, or too 
thoughtless to notice what is said, or done, deters 
us from the requisite vigilance. 

Most accidental causes act according to the 
nature of his temperament, producing certain effects 
on one child, while they operate in a different degree 
or direction for another. Trifling incidents, and 
accidental observations, may impress some so «ls to 
alter their characters from the family type, and to 
produce that dissimilitude in children brought up 
together which so often puzzles us. 
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The child has been too much overlooked in our 
study of the man. While drenching him with 
diluted science from books, which he cannot under- 
stand, we are not sufficiently vigilant in our atten- 
tion to the effect of circumstances on his character ; 
we do not turn them to account, nor utiUze all the 
trifles ** that make the sum of human things " to 
the adult ; but to the child supply the ingredients of 
his future character. All this time he is storing his 
own selection on which we- can at best only found 
a superstructure, if he have not already garnered 
materials to defeat our plans for its erection. 

Most of those systems that philosophers promul- 
gate, those plans that educationaUsts pursue, are 
calculated for general use, and appUcable to the 
average child. Employing such, in all cases, would 
identify us with the quack, who pretends that his 
nostrum cures eveiy disease ; so whether it be fever 
on the one side, or passion on the other, congestion 
or apathy, paralysis or obstinacy, all ailments, and 
all defects, would be treated with the one remedy. 

We should rather follow the example of the 
scientific physician in the recognition of the general 
rules recommended by system, and yet study the 
physical, moral, and mental characteristics of each 
child, as he does those of the patient, for their appli- 
cation. Indeed, no better example can be furnished 
of such a method than that, which the philosophical 
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practitioner adopts for the restoration of disordered 
minds. He makes the most yigilant investigation 
as to the former state of his patient's faculties, ascer- 
taming what had heen the range of his intellect and 
the condition of his moral feelings. To these parti- 
culars he adds the knowledge of his social attach- 
ments, the changes that have affected all, or any of 
them : such facts ascertained, he tries to strengthen 
the weakened faculty, to revive the deadened feel- 
ing ; or, under contrary conditions, to check then- 
unnatural exuberance. In every case the zealous 
adept watches unremittingly for new data to act on, 
or for changes requiring some modification of treat- 
ment, while he fosters indications of improvement, 
and discourages the persistence in delusions. In 
fact, his great object here is to restore the natural 
balance of mind so essential to mental sanity; 
while in education to bring the faculties into whole- 
some proportion, and the feelings into proper con- 
trol, are the tasks which we should accompUsL. 
That this equihbrium is not very correct in many of 
us, I need not tell you, good reader, and a sHght 
increase of our prejudices and oddities in the balance 
would qualify some for the care of these medical 
gentlemen who endeavour to supply what is wanting 
to the lighter side of the scale. Even amongst the 
most rational they might find something to correct ; 
for do not ail the passions dazzle or blind, and all 
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the prejudices Btnltify hb, and is not onr reason thus 
too often obscnred and incapacitated for judging 
which is the coaiBe to pursue for the attainment of 
happiness here and hereafter ? Indeed, our neglect 
of the means for securing the latter is like an epi- 
demic delusion, caught from example and per- 
petuated by habit, and may to future generations 
appear as unaccountable and irrational as these 
mental maladies that lasted for centuries in the 
Middle Ages, our delusions having continued through 
the Christian era. 

With a plan, in some respects similar to that of 
the mental physician, the child's education might 
be directed according to his temperament as well as 
his mental endowments. Is he constitutionally 
languid, his apathy must be roused by the stimu- 
lants that are likely to act on it; whatever will 
invigorate the intellect may be required, in some 
cases, where the mental action is slow and inade- 
quate. For a torpidity of the feelings other stimuli 
are required ; they may be excited to proper action 
by sympathy, through endearing demonstrations of 
affection, and through the gratification that even 

• 

the most stolid natures must experience at alleviat- 
ing the sorrows and hardships of others. Nor are 
the fine arts to be neglected as the means of culti- 
vating sensibility. Music notoriously softens us, 
and affects the system directly in a manner that is 
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scarcely explained, while all the fine arts throngh. 
the imagination excite the emotional feelings. 

When mider opposite circumstances, the nervous 
excitability threatens an unwholesome development 
of the emotions, when a susceptibility to all impres- 
sions would be aggravated through the enforced 
solicitation of the senses, by music, or dramatic 
representations, or romantic reading; then these 
stimulants, and aU that agitates the mind, must 
be avoided, and the useful, and the homely, and the 
soothing preferred. With this nervous constitution, 
the desire for sympathy, and the craving for approval, 
are the more dangerous, from being quaUties that 
render the child so winning that we cannot check 
him as we should do were his foibles less engaging. 
But when the education of females is in question, 
no such charm should impede us in the prosecution 
of our duty ; for malady, and disobedience, and un- 
happiness, are the price which an over-indulged 
girl pays in after-life for her early immunity from 
restraint. 

I scarcely dare to recommend caution in the in- 
dulgence of the childish restless activity, which 
adults now seem to bring from the nursery into 
daily life. Still, at the risk of being condemned, I 
suggest that it would be better to keep children 
quiet for a good portion of the day after their proper 
exercise is finished, not only for the sake of what 
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they have to accomplish in the way of acquirement ; 
but also to establish a habit of attention and self- 
restraint that are the elements of success and 
excellence in whatever we undertake. It is not 
improbable that judicious repression of this restless 
element might rescue us from the race of itinerants, 
wandering they know not whither ; of others, ex- 
pending their accumulated energies on trifling or 
disgraceful pursuits ; of the fast young lady for whom 
life is too tedious, and a host of busy, troublesome, 
useless individuals. 

In youth, perception is the tutor, who collects 
all the sensations which furnish the child with 
knowledge, and it is at that period active and en- 
grossing. While these impressions of outward 
things stamp themselves on the mind, reason 
works for us elsewhere, the judgment and will of 
his seniors supply its deficiencies, which the urgency 
of the senses occasions in the child's mind. Be- 
wildered with their variety, he still seeks the excite- 
ment which they supply, questioning us eagerly and 
incessantly, as to the nature and value, causes and 
effects, of things seen in this world's show. It is 
often vain for the adult who should have mastered 
the catalogue raisonne of all things, to attempt to 
answer the questions which this new desire prompts, 
and there is nothing more interesting in the early 
manifestations of mind than the significance of these 
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queries that would puzzle a Newton or a Solomon 
to satisfy. Yet while this instinctive curiosity is so 
active, while the mind, like the youthful body, 
requires wholesome and ample nourishment, the 
child's problems sure solved, or the questions evaded, 
by the illiterate nurse or the ill-informed mother. 
How do we know what amount of useful knowledge 
might be then appropriated, through competent 
answers, when instinct is as clamorous for intel- 
lectual food as the body is hungering for material 
sustenance to supply growth and development ? 

These reflections suggest to the Utopian imagina- 
tion a prospect of remote times when the child's 
queries will be satisfied by the governess or mother 
capable of communicating in her answers details 
that will never be forgotten by the inquiring young 
mind, asking for reasons to group round the vivid 
impressions of its new sensations ; then intelligent 
mothers will be capable of conveying in their replies 
to spontaneous or suggested questions, facts and 
principles of practical utility, perhaps elucidating 
things of which philosophy now only dreams ; and 
with a just appreciation of the child's faculties,, and 
a due recognition of his peculiar temperament, com- 
municating all he can compass in the early years 
of life. 

Amongst the natural circumstances for which 
physiology teaches us to prepare in education, are 
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some hereditary pecoliarifiea, either congenitaT and 
appearing in the earliest years. of life, or others 
occnrring at later periods; the latter being often 
developed at the age when they became apparent in 
the parents or ancestors of the child. Amongst the 
- first, will be foond the poor organisation, inherited 
from a feeble race, weak in mind and body, with 
small heads, low enei^es, and a deficiency of the 
mental facoltleB. Then there is the transmitted 
imperfect sensational organisation ; the eye blind to 
the Tarieties of colour ; the ear insensible to the 
modulations of sonnd, and the olfactory and gnsta- 
toiy senses equally inefficient. 

Again, the ungainly movement and inexpert tonch, 
irresponsive to the volitional impalee in writing and 
artistic manipalations, may be other inheritances 
further disqualifying the heir for practising the deli- 
cate intricacies of the fine arts. Intellectual dis- 
abilities might here be particularised, equally birth- 
rights or birth-wrongs of second-rate humanity ; for 
a bad memory, weak voUtion, incorrect judgment, 
and deficient ideality, are all transmitted through 
families, just as escellence in all these qualities may 
be equally inherited. But of course few are fortu- 
nate enoQgh to combine many of them, and few are 

ippy as to be totally disinherited. 

judicious mother or preceptor, aware of the 
laws that entail on us tenants for life our 
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progenitors' constitntionB, ehonld betimes learn what 
to expect, and prepare to overcome the evil, and 
foster the good dispositions as they appear. The 
heirlooms of certain diseases or infirmities that 
descend to us later in adolescence^ they will await 
with watchfdl anxiety. Pinel mentions the case of 
a yonng man, whose father and paternal ancestors 
always lost their reason at the same age, and whose 
dread of a similsu: malady consigned him to a mad- 
house long before the expected period. Perhaps 
hereditary madness may sometimes perpetuate itself 
by this kind of morbid apprehension, and in other 
inherited disease the mind no doubt predisposes the 
body for the dreaded attack. 

Abler pens than mine might show how physiology 
will help the educational movement now com- 
menced, not only by valuable precepts, but by its 
advocacy of a full development of the physical and 
mental £a.culties on which so much of our moral 
improvement depends. 

It is now constantly asserted, and with some 
truth, that education disqualifies men of the lower 
grades for the drudgery to which their lot con- 
denms them, establishing pretensions that disturb 
the order of our social scale, by leaving much sub- 
ordinate work undone. To such objections one can 
only reply that we are now just inaugurating the 
improvement that is soon to be general. Society 
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will be in a transition state till then, and those for- 
tunate enough to be the exceptions amongst ignorant 
associates are in a fiEdse position with them, as well 
as in their wider social place. When all are alike 
proficient, according to their natural capabilities, 
then none can arrogate the superiority that a little 
learning now gives, and none will suffer the degra- 
dation of being completely illiterate. 

At present, the deficient, galled at the superiority 
of their educated compeers, and anxious to advance 
themselves by some other means, too often engage 
in questionable pursuits or criminal adventure, for 
which the prevailing restlessness and organised vice 
of the day prepare them. The educated man pur- 
sues pleasure, the ignorant man sometimes adopts 
crime ; both with the hope of finding a stimulant 
sufficiently exciting to animate idle languor released 
from business or labour. 

There can be no more convincing proof than the 
ignorance of convicted criminals, how necessary it 
is to make religious education a preventive of the 
iniquities that mere secular knowledge might rather 
promote than suppress, now when the taste for 
relatively expensive indulgences amongst the lower 
classes would employ it to faciUtate dexterous cupidity. 

It is painfal to reflect how many enormities the 
requirements of civilisation may prompt and its 
ingenuity conceal. 
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A celebrated statist supposes that one-third of 
the crimes committed are never discovered, and that 
the heart-sickening list of those recorded might be 
lengthened by others of which the enormity is 
aggravated by the duplicity and treachery of the 
perpetrators, perhaps insured by their social posi- 
tion from the suspicions that detect obscure 
delinquents. 

The practised self-control of actual society may 
conceal enormity which would expose itself « in 
earlier times, when impulse was irresistible for more 
vigorous constitutions, inexpert in the duplicities 
of refinement. In England our reUgious princi- 
ples are the eegis that shields us from ourselves, and 
guards us against the bad passions which luxury 
and pride foment ; but, in other countries, where gold 
will purchase a ready pardon for crime, how many 
must be perpetrated to secure the prize and the 
indemnity together ? 
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What wane so cniel, or what siege so sore 
As that which strong affections doe apply 
Against the forte of Reason eyennore, 
To bring the Sool into captivity? 
Their force is fiercer through infirmity 
Of the firaile Flesh, relenting to their rage, 
And dkercise most bitter tyranny 
Upon the partes, brought into their bondage : 
No wretchedness is like to sinfnl yillenage. 

Spenser. 



While remarking a feature or Btndying an expres- 
sion in the fiEu^e of your associate, good reader, for 
an insight into his disposition, o^ abiUties, yon 
are probably unaware that other external pecoliari^ 
ties afford an equally reliable index to both. Even 
more certainly than feature or expression, do these 
appearances denote natural qualities which, in their 
combination, constitute what is called temperament ; 
the result of congenital structure, hereditary ten- 
dencies, and acquired habits, producing the indivi- 
dual character that you are anxious to decipher. 
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Any of the great organs of life — ^the heart, the 
liver, or the brain — may preponderate, by volume 
or «=tml,, in o« orgLHo., to pninc th, 
BaDguineous, the bilious, and the nervous tem- 
peraments, with others depending on them; none 
very distinct, but combining in various degrees, or 
merging into each other, from natural or accidental 
causes, and subject through life to changes, that 
nature and circumstances effect. 

A just proportion and equiUbrium between all 
the parts and forces of the human economy, the 
ancients called the '' temperamentum temperatum," 
assuredly an imaginary condition, for were such 
conformity possible, the occurrences of life, external 
influences, and internal changes, would soon weaken 
some organs and give undue preponderance to 
others. Such a temperament is not to be found 
in nature ; for besides these secondary circum- 
stances, the mind in the human being brings to 
the combination other conditions as varied as those 
purely corporeal. The mind acts on the body, the 
body reacts on the mind ; and each is incessantly 
affected by this reciprocity of influence vibrating 
between them. 

When the heart is capacious, and strongly con- 
stituted ; when its muscular action is powerful ; 
when the vessels that convey the blood from this 
centre to the external surface of the body are 
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vigorous, propelling the jet of pulsation through 
the hair-like vessels that spread over the skin, and 
tint it vnth the lightest shades of the scarlet fluid ; 
when these circumstances combine, and the lungs 
accomplish efficiently their duties, then results the 
sanguineous temperament in all its force. 

A florid complexion, brown or chestnut hair, an 
animated expression, with eyes that move quickly ; 
the ball placed betwe^i the lids, leaving no white 
perceptible beneath it, such are its fia.cial appear- 
ances; while the body is plump, the movements 
light and alert ; the head often thrown backwards 
by the action of the extensor, or active muscles in 
the back. Its mental characteristics are quickness 
of perception, readiness of memory, presence of 
mind, and a lively imagination. The pulse beats 
fast and regularly, and the physician mostly pre- 
sages a speedy termination to the maladies of this 
temperament; which are usually inflammatory. 
Happy are those who retain beyond the period of 
youth this talisman, to charm away the annoyances, 
and to mitigate the sorrows of life, with a never- 
£ailing succession of glowing feelings, and bright 
hopes, that make it a progress of pleasure. 

In fact, inconstancy is a result of this tempera- 
ment ; always desirous of what is novel and agree- 
able, or averse to sameness and quiet. The san- 
guineous man loves pleasure ; his studies will be 
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more for amusement^ than for research; and his 
hterary productions must be brilliant rather than 
abstruse, varied rather than profound. His is ofiben 
the sparkling mind, in which fimcy brings incon- 
gruous thoughts to meet, by the coUision to elicit 
those flashes of wit that electrify the bystanders. 
Blighting they are sometimes in social intercourse ; 
for the strange and the ridiculous are the elements 
of mirth, and the wit soon, discovers the one, and 
exposes the other ; while, with a sterner motive, he 
may unmask hypocrisy, or shame deceit. Social 
wit, however, accompanying this temperament, 
evinces its character of good nature, as well as 
criticism, and pleases oftener than it offends. 

Although the social feelings belong to the 
sanguineous man, particularly a desire for society 
and companionship, still, a disinclination to trouble 
and an incapacity for perseverance, stop short of 
the philanthropy which carries out its objects, with 
untiring energy, or devoted self-abnegation ; so that 
his area of influence, mostly confined to the social 
circle, is more likely to include enjoyment, than to 
compass self-sacrifice. The desire for sympathy, 
the wish to impart his feelings, and inculcate his 
opinions, render him loquacious and affable ; readily 
imparting all that he thinks and feels; the free 
current of his blood, as it reaches the surface of his 
body, seeming to carry life beyond it; to expend 
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his own activity by commonicating it to others, and 
to double his own enjoyment by diffusing it amongst 
them. Our Hibernian and French neighbonrs repre- 
sent this temperament; equally impressionable, 
volatile, quick, energetic, pleasure-loving, they 
betray the same Celtic origin. 

Physicians tell us that there are maladies in 
which the mind assumes all the cheerfulness be- 
longing to the sanguineous temperament ; consump- 
tion has often this peculiarity, when the sufferer 
mistakes the excitement of disease for the intensity 
of life, and nearly at the point of death, continues 
to the last hopeful, his intellectual powers often 
heightened. While recognising this phenomenon, 
physiologists cannot account for it, but by sup- 
posing a close relation between the fdnctions of the 
lungs and a joyous spirit; and they adduce the 
cheerfnhiess of the mountaineer, whose circulatory 
system is highly developed, to exemplify it. Amiable 
reader, of course you know the sanguineous man, 
who is always to be met in general society, with a 
smile and a cordial greeting for all who approach 
him ; smart in dress, alert in movement, and pre- 
pared for every emergency of company. Some 
sanguineous men might represent perpetual motion, 
which if not directed to professional, or other pur- 
suits, they bestow on you or me ; in talk and visits, 
and fidgets, and all the other means of canying off 
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redundant vitality, which Dr. Johnson declared he 
expended by balancing one leg over the other. 
These chirmping dapper men, that ran about like 
qnicksilyer, are always sanguineous; sometimes 
harmless, though troublesome ; sometimes pert or 
satirical, and dangerous; generally forward, and 
self-satisfied, delighted with themselves and all their 
appurtenances. A specimen of the variety is readily 
known : his hat labels him, ever a little on one side, 
and when without it, his hair has something 
peculiar in it, and seems unwilling to lie quiet on 
his head like other hair. 

He fiedls rapidly in love, and is very fond of 
marrying at the first opportunity; when after a 
week's attachment, selecting some one the privation 
of whose society, he tells you, would blight him for 
life, he then soon subsides into a jovial pater- 
familias, fat and cheery. We need not say much 
for his domestic qualities, as to staying at home 
with his family, and resisting club temptations ; for 
he is fond of pleasure and change, and gets rather 
tired of sitting between his wife and his penates, 
chewing the cud of the domestic mutton, on the 
domestic hearth. Happy is the young daughter of 
a sanguineous father, happy in the enjoyment of 
his good temper, happy in the pleasures he provides 
for her, to be shared with himself; for ie loves 
taste, and Ukes colours, and fashion, and expendi- 
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tore, and display. The sanguineous papa, however, 
is not so indulgent to his sons ; he never spares too 
much money, not having enough for himself, and 
though his house is open to them, they do not find 
his purse in the same state. Perhaps, however, his 
natural expansiveness reaches that essential ; and 
then we have the lavish sanguineous man, desig- 
nated by Hibernian friends as ** the good fellow 
who lends his money on bad security." He is often 
met in Ireland, peculiarly fond of change there, and 
of adventure and excitement. 

These same tastes bring us over the freights of 
labourers from the sister isle, that yearly crowd our 
shores, ready for fun or fighting, the hat stuck on 
one side, a leer in the eye, and a smile carried 
from ear to ear, along a very extensive line of 
mouth. 

Sorrow does not long trouble the sanguineous 
brotherhood ; they throw it off as you would a fever, 
and enjoy life the more afterwards. New impres- 
sions are ever chasing away the seniors, never too 
trivial to be disregarded, and Vive la Bagatelle is 
their motto, as it was the rallying cry of French 
gaiety before society extended to pleasure the busi- 
ness earnestness with which we now pursue it. 

Do not envy that sanguineous man his popularity 
if he derive it from an incapacity to refuse or con- 
tradict. None of us would wish to undertake the 
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dntiea of each a character : the tiresome confidences 
he must listen to, the nnpalatable advice he is 
requested to bestow, the favours he is expected to 
grant, the time, troable, and money that he must 
expend to keep np the position, render it one of Qie 
most harassing and unproductive that can be 
imagined. Besides, the advantages of the situation 
we know to be tmcertain ; yon are not better served 
than your associates ; on the contrary, friends im- 
pressed with a due sense of your good nature in 
pardoning their omissions, bestow all attentions and 
bounties on a cross neighbour, who would resent 
being overlooked unpleasantly. Yonr servants be- 
have as they please, certain of a recommendation 
if they leave you. The children presuming on your 
weakness, commence that course of indep^dence 
which will result in the elopement of your daughter, 
and the disgrace of your son ; both sure of protec- 
tion and forgiveness from such a kind good-natured 
parent. It would not be in keeping with your 
character to withdraw money from the banker 
whose credit is questioned — you leave it with the 
firm, and are ruined. 

The old doctor, whose superannuation every one 
else recognises, must not be discarded ; and conse- 
quently he bleeds you to death at the first oppor- 
tunity, under some confused impression that yon 
will not resent the injury, though it may be fatal. 
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We may refer to this temperament several varie- 
ties of social character. It supplies us with the 
busybody, who employs the perceptive powers in 
watching the proceedings of his neighbours — a 
troublesome but usefiil member of society ; a sort 
of detective for discovering hidden misdemeanors, 
and secret weaknesses. However unpleasant as an 
acquaintance, he is a valuable watch on social pro- 
ceedings, keeping imprudence and misconduct in 
check. Very often a sneak, and dreading the con- 
sequences of his own interference, we prefer the 
social knight-errant, who openly attacks vice and 
folly, and sacrifices himself to the general good 
without the remuneration awarded to the pro- 
fesfflonal informer; but, on the contrary, incur- 
ring the deadly resentment of those whom he 
exposes. 

Such unpleasant individuals must be essential 
items of the whole, and although maligned as much 
as rook, or sparrow, or hawk, still they perform as 
necessary parts in human affairs as their prototypes 
in the animal world. Who shall say that the moral 
scale is not as varied as the physical, and that there 
are not human representatives of every instinct 
belonging to the animal world. Cold-blooded 
zoophytes, who do nothing but digest, and others 
presenting all degrees of slow vitality, which render 
them an easy prey to the alert sanguineous adven- 
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)T the rapacious forager, or the watchful 
or, representing the fox, and the ferret, and 
ena of the animal world. Have we not 
sloths and bntterfiies, serpents and toads, 
Dves and cackoos ? 

: most felicitous manifestation, the sangni- 
^mperament makes the happiness of the 
Id, where it radiates a bright Instre on daily 
i impetuosity moderated bj pmdenee, its 
f balanced by reason, and its mirth tem- 
j kindness. We often see it rendering the 
an courteous, the dependant obliging, and 
id agreeable. It sends the soldier inspirited 
ar into the battle-field, and reconciles the 
the sacrifices of his glorious profession ; it 
I the cheerful watcher near the bed of sick- 
d it soothes pain there with the hope of 
'. It hrings the loving parent smiling to 
.ily circle, where they begin the morning 
leered by the soushine of his vivacity, and 
1 with his pleasant projects, and it sends 
ttight to repose, grateful for a day so much 
to the Giver of all good, who insures the 
Bs of so many of his creatures by the gift 
Braments such as this just described, 
ler character of the suignineous family, far 
)ular than the last noticed, is the &ank 
w man with keen perceptions to see things 
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as they are ; fancy to imagine what they might be ; 
trathfcdness that will not dissemble, and energy 
that cannot refrain from the expression of his 
thoughts and feelings. When to his acute pene- 
tration, nervous sensitiveness adds the fastidious 
appreciation of what is unpleasing or agreeable in 
manner, ugly or beautiful in appearance, unworthy 
or excellent in conduct ; and when his exuberant 
frankness obliges him to deprecate, or approve, or 
admire, and his conscientiousness rejects the palliative 
that his good-nature suggests, the candid man 
subjects himself to enmities that he may little 
deserve ; for as there is less to approve than to con- 
demn around us, censure is ofitener provoked than 
commendation is deserved, and his frank animad- 
versions will be too frequently elicited, and too 
openly expressed. 

In society, while we accept flattery as a right, 
truth we resent as an insult ; the one is soon for- 
gotten, the other ever remembered; so that the 
encomiums of plain speakers are even disregarded 
by their object, or sometimes noted as impUed cen- 
sures on themselves by others, or as the impertinent 
assumption of superior discrimination. Notwith- 
standing its occasional indiscretions, sincerity is, 
however, an admirable quahty in these times, when 
we are too much afraid of asserting our own opinions 
by word or act — of being ourselves, in fact — and de- 
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viating from the pattern for thought, and conduct, 
and manners, that custom fashions. 

Although a very aged actor, hypociicfy never 
excelled in genteel comedy so successfully and con- 
stantly as at present, while outward semblances are 
so necessary to keep us up to the regulation stan- 
dard of society with which the old stager plays a 
hundred mountebank tricks. What remarkable per- 
formers were those men who, within the last few 
years, have acted, in the mercantile drama, parts 
to which they are now performing the moral in 
penal servitude ; gentlemen distinguished for appa- 
rent integrity of c6nduct, and most of them not only 
supporters of public charities, but constant atten- 
dants at Sabbath services ! 

When individuals of the sanguineous idiosyncrasy 
exercise their natural activity in unusual muscular 
action, the athletic temperament becomes a modifi- 
cation of the sanguineous, and presents other 
acquired external characteristics ; then the body 
increases, the chest expands, the hands and feet 
appear small in proportion to the mass, and as a 
distaste for intellectual occupation has promoted 
active pursuits, the receding forehead betrays 
cerebral incapacity, and the head appears unusually 
small, on broad shoulders, and resting on a neck, 
thick with its swelling muscles. The ancients 
represented this temperament in their Hercules and 
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gladiators, and in onr time it is often observable in 
prize-fighters and professed sportsmen, and in others 
whose energies are expended in muscular action. 

We find it ever the opposite to the artistic idiosyn- 
cnsyj for while the latter is susceptible of every 
emotion, and alive to every sensation, the other, 
insensible to moderate pam, can endure it with an 
equanimity often ascribed to fortitude, though, in 
reality, it proceeds from deficient nervous suscepti- 
bility. Few men of the athletic type have distin- 
guished themselves intellectually ; but though we may 
not prize them individually, still they are valuable as 
a^ stock to maintain in our Anglo-Saxon race the 
muscular force which counteracts the nervous de- 
terioration of progressing civilisation. 

Very different from the sanguine, is the bilious 
temperament, with its usual accompaniments, black 
hair, yellow skin, dark eyes, absence of embon- 
point, and impetuous movement. Mentally, a man 
with these characteristics is as dissimilar as is his 
appearance to the sanguineous type. Firm and 
determined, constant and indefatigable, he is full of 
energy and activity, and may be powerful, either for 
good or for evil. Such men have ruled the world ; 
Cromwell, Sextus Y., Napoleon were amongst them. 

A peculiarity of this temperament is the pre- 
cocious development of our intellectual faculties, 
and an early exercise of the will. It may be that 

5 
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the predominance of the biliary fdnction6» occasion- 
ally remarkable in early yoath, establishes it prema- 
tnrely, and^ that the liver in after life continues to 
be the most voluminoas and active organ, supplying 
the bilious fluid in an unusual proportion. The 
circulatory system here is as powerfid as in the 
sangumeous temperament, producing the heat re- 
markable also in bilious constitutions. 

Coincident with these particulars, we remark a 
restless activity, resulting from the acrid nature of 
the fluids, and from the nervous sensibility insepa- 
rable from this circumstance. A person thus con- 
stituted must be a stranger to the well-being and 
animal enjoyment of the sanguineous, his tastes 
disclaim repose ; and it is after the exercise of all 
his powers, that fatigue secures for him the only 
quiet he can enjoy. In ordinary intercourse you 
will find him decided in his opinions, and constant 
in his affections. While the sanguineous and ner- 
vous yield to every impulse and betray every feeling ; 
he meditates and dissimulates, and when this tem- 
perament prevails to its utmost intensity, irasci- 
bility and impetuosity aggravate its other more 
usual characteristics. 

The melancholic temperament is, according to 
Bicherand, exemplified in the characters of Tiberius 
and Louis XI. in its active type, and intellectually 
represented by Tasso, Pascal, Zimmerman, and 
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Rousseau. Some physiologists consider it as a 
diseased condition of the bilious temperament, in 
which there is a morbid derangement of the in- 
ternal organs or the nervous functions, when the 
vital process becomes irregular, and a general dis- 
comfort results in gloomy forebodings and suspicious 
fears. Its characteristics, however, are as various 
as those which distinguish the personages enume- 
rated ; the tyranny of the two monarchs representing 
its extreme of cruelty, suspicion, and dissimulation, 
while the poet and philosophers evince it in a lesser 
prominence, by an insane passion, nervous dread, 
hypochondriacal misery, and perverted feelings. 

The external characteristics, dark complexion, 
black hair and eyes, earnest expression, apply much 
more to the appearance of southern nations than to 
ours ; but melancholy, by all physiologists, is par- 
ticularly ascribed to the British temperament ; and 
a peculiar disease of the heart, prevalent here, is 
said to promote it, as well as our damp cloudy 
climate ; while many organic lesions of the heart 
and great vessels, torpidity, ossification, or enlarge- 
ment, induce a feeUng of discomfort, anxiety, and 
lovmess of spirits, resembUng the effects of the 
melancholic temperament. Again, ossification of 
the internal coat of the arteries is believed to be 
accompanied by a phlegmatic tone of mind, and 
Klenke, a German physiologist, connects the 
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« 

endemic phlegma of England with the deterioration 
of these membranes, which so frequently, he 
asserts, occurs in this country. 

Such effects, that are very recognisable in extreme 
cases, can equally occur in a lesser degree, withdut 
being ascribed by the sufferer to their real cause, of 
which he is, perhaps, quite unconscious. Bestless- 
ness, the evil of the actual times, may stimulate the 
hurried circulation to a tumult that ends in dis- 
organization of the heart; or it is its symptom, 
warning us how life hastens onwards, from un- 
natural speed, keeping measure with that incessant 
throb, which, like the deathwatch, beats in our ears 
ominously. We may not know what precipitates 
our existence, making rest irksome; nor can we 
say, in another case, what renders us so averse to 
every exertion; but there, within us, works the 
cause of such effects in that never resting organ, 
distended and softened, thinned or hardened, from 
the wear of work more accelerated than it was 
intended to supply. 

We lament our own irritability, or harshly criti- 
cise the languor of our friend, or we wonder at his 
impatience, or deplore our own indolence, little 
thinking what far more serious evils these small 
beginnings precede, warnings that they are of the 
probation for death, which sickness supplies. 

That poor heart, the time-piece, of which life 
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is the momentnm, beats responsive to all our emo* 
tions : joy may precipitate its throbbing pulsations 
till the spring is broken, or grief may retard them 
till its tension is lost for ever, and even the palpi- 
tating conmiotion which acknowledges the lover's 
presence, beats tiie hnrried rhythm that a morbid 
excitement later repeats. The same symptom, bat 
of a very different cause. Alas ! the processes of 
nature are too slow and monotonous for man's 
morbid impatience, so he applies destructive stimu- 
lants of his own creation, to mind and body, ever 
thwarting God's goodness, and deforming his trans- 
cendent work, man's incorporated spirit. We deface 
and repair, hurry and check, with the instabiUty of 
our changeful nature, and with the unfailing evil 
results that follow our own interference. 

Whichever department of our organisation be- 
comes the object of recent research, it assumes for 
the time, in general opinion, an undue importance. 
Unexpected results in chemistry introduced the 
humoral system established by Stahl. Hervey's dis- 
covery furnished the blood with its reign of popu- 
larity : people studied the vital fluid, examined it, 
fimcied they had too much it, and were bled as 
periodically as their descendants now have their 
hair cut. Abemethy next became a usurper of 
public attention, as the autocrat of the stomach, 
an offending organ, which he duly punished with 
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volleys of bine pills. In onr time nervons dis- 
turbance establishes a new revolntion for medicine 
to check, and the muscles are enlisted to overcome 
their rebellions enemies the nerves ; justifying Vol- 
taire's assertion, that a postman's life was what 
nature intended for the fcQl development of our 
powers. It seems that we are acting up to his 
Buggestion, in onr gymnastic and perambnlating 
practices, which may arise from a salutary instinct 
intended to counteract the effects of our climate ; 
but are perverted to aimless activity which amuses 
our continental neighbours so much, when we course 
each other from place to place in foreign travel. 
They refer it to a desire of escaping from the 
spleen so common in our islands, which may be 
called the filtering stones of the Atlantic. 

We now come to the consideration of a tempera- 
ment common in Great Britain and Holland, and 
occurring mostly in damp climates — ^the phlegmatic. 
An extreme opposite to those already noticed, it 
presents characteristics quite as apparent. Light, 
straight hair, fair complexion, languid movements, 
and slow pulse, belong to it, with a disinclination 
to exertion, mental or corporeal, mind and body 
being equally impassive. The quahties of such 
an idiosyncrasy insure immunity from all violent 
passions and unreasonable desires ; but its virtues 
are the result of insensibiUty, rather than the 
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trimnph of reason; and the calm moderation it 
bestows is too often unmoved by the incentives and 
impulses that make a man valuable in his gene- 
ration* 

Your apathetic idler, affected by none of them, 
dozes rather than lives through existence: vainly 
do the active and eager try to animate him, for 
his vis inerticB reaches a degree of obstinacy that is 
immutable, and he soon learns how to gain his 
point by exhausting the patience of opponents. 
One need hardly add, that such stolid characters 
are often egotists, shut up in their own personaU- 
ties, with a range of thought and feeling seldom 
accessible to the sympathies that attract us to 
each other. None but the most urgent can animate 
them to act, for they lazily undertake the exertion 
of securing subsistence, if necessitous, or of carry- 
ing on the common routine of life, if independent, 
and are so regardless of censure and insensible to 
praise, that their reputation for good humour and 
humility, is one of the injudicious rewards that 
society bestows where they are least merited. 

Still, though the energetic temperaments do the 
business of life, perform its tasks, and promote its 
enjoyments, under some circumstances, and at par- 
ticular times, they may be irksome to us in private 
life — seasons when quiet is more agreeable than 
excitement, silence preferable to agreeabiUty. These 
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negative requirements the pl&cid possesaor of the 
lymphatic idiosyncrasy can supply ; or he will absorb 
oar own. rednndant Tivacity, or act as a damper to 
our exuberant emotions on other occasionB. Then 
he neither watches in order to criticise us, nor 
submits to complain of ns ; bat meekly represents 
human vitality beside us, and acts as a silent witness 
of our own existence. 

There is no guaUty in nature which has not its 
use, independent or complement^uy, and- tiie activity 
essential to the maintenance of society, we must 
suppose, requires to be balanced by the dead weights 
of dnlness, and checked with the clog-wheel of- 
quiet inanity. Nor is the circumscribed view of the 
dull man to be despised; it sees straight before 
him, neither glancing to the right nor attracted to 
the left; but often detecting tiie real object, and 
indicating the leading path, to the roving observa- 
tion of the vivacious, bright inteUigence. 

We may add another member to the unfortunate 
fiunily of small-minded people, in the cautious, 
timid man, slow and inapt for the process of 
thought, and dreading that his deficiencies will 
expose him to the ridicule or deceptions of more 
astute companions. Were he to reveal these appre- 
hensiouB, you would find how he considers society 
eset with snares for the unwary, into which he 
Iways fears to be entrapped: and however much 
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amnsed at his nnfonnded suspicions, you would still 
pity the tonnents which they occasion him. There 
is a laughing Mend at the right, whose joke he is 
convinced unpUes an insight into his secret thoughts, 
or who will, hy a lively sally, entangle him in some 
unexpected difficulty. Then to the left is the 
candid, confidential companion, whom he fears, but 
less nervously ; though, by the openness of his own 
conmiunications, this dangerous associate may pro- 
voke an unwary confidence, extract an extempore 
sentiment, or an unpremeditated opinion, that will 
involve some perplexing dilemma. He shrinks, and 
shivers, and stammers when in such company, and 
cannot say whether black is black or white is white ; 
some people, he whispers, are not competent to give 
opinions, and he would not for the world assert 
what is false, and so claims a reservation if he 
states his own view, which may differ from others ; 
but he ventures to think that black is not white. 
We may be sure the ^^litera scripta" threat will 
effectually prevent his committing himself in writing ; 
rather afraid of the pen, which is just a degree more 
dangerous than the tongue, he never sends long 
letters. 

We truly commiserate the timid, when such ap- 
prehensions and hesitations disqualify them from 
occupying their proper position in the world; we 
are sorry to see them browbeat by inferiors, or out- 
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stripped by snch as are perhaps superior only in 
subtlety or impudence. 

Far less lenient are we to the wily man, whose 
foible is rather a fear of others than a doubt of 
himself. When timidity enforces caution, the 
coward not only dreads his associates, but ques- 
tions his own ability to cope with them ; while the 
crafty man enters the Usts, proud of his power to 
overreach and deceive. He is provided with strata- 
gems and schemes to conceal his secret and to 
avoid every subject connected with it; and when 
you, by chance, allude to something similar in 
appearance or character, or to incidents involving 
any of its quaUties or circumstances, he tries to 
avert the dreaded proximity, and rejoices when he 
can put you on a wrong scent and carry your 
thoughts off in another direction. The weather 
might induce you to ask him where he was yester- 
day, when it was fine, or what he is to do to-day, 
as it rains ; he rather you should not know that he 
walked out into the country. His vigilance never 
relaxes; constantly occupied by measures for de- 
feating your supposed curiosity, he will not trust 
his eyes when any important subject is in question^ 
and looks away, if he is not always looking away, 
and from under his eyeUds, with 

The restless obliqne eye 

That looks for evil, like a treacherous spy. 
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In &ct, the poor man tries to hide a secret in every 
comer of his mind, covering it np with other 
thoughts and phrases; and so habitnal becomes 
his desire for conceahnent, that at last he likes to 
make a mystery of the most trivial matters, and, 
with a dread that his thoughts should involuntarily 
escape him, he grows silent and sometimes morose. 

We find that, in general, men of superior minds 
are firank and often incautious ; conscious of power to 
support their opinions, or to contest those opposed 
to them, they feel competent to accept the responsi- 
bility of their own thoughts and expressions. 

There are other characters in society as fearful of 
the exposure of falsity as the merely cautious man 
is of truth. Your pious pretender, or plaintive 
philanthropist, or universal courtier, is each anxious 
to enact a paragon of virtue and to appear a sample 
of success. Let them pass, reader; and never 
venture to doubt a hypocrite, as you value your 
good name; but dread his resentment when you 
attempt to remove that mask firom his mind which 
hides its deceit from the world. 

With energy and persistence, the crafty man 
belongs probably to the biUous type of constitution ; 
for we have seen that concentrativeness is one of its 
distinctions, as much as expansiveness is that of the 
sanguineous development. 

Notwithstanding their mock humiUty, their osten- 
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tation, fheir denials, and professions^ the hypocrite 
and the humbug are soon detected by the very 
efforts made to impose on us; and their success 
depends as often on the inexperience or duhiess of 
others as on the excellence of their own perform- 
ance. Knowledge of the world, that makes so 
many of us detectives in advanced life, as soon 
penetrates the mysteries of pretenders, as it per- 
ceives the evidence of strong impulse in the demon- 
strative. 

Manners and appearances can be toned down to 
the universal neutral tint of genteel mediocrity, but 
the humours with which nature invests us may not 
be so easily modified ; they will betray themselves, 
even when under the surveillance of the most 
elaborate dissimulation. Tour moody friend is too 
impressibly sulky to conceal his discontent; your 
irritable acquaintance cannot always repress his 
dissatisfiaiCtion ; and our ill-natured companion 
breaks through self-imposed indifference, to snarl 
emphatically at ourselves, or, with more politeness, 
to attack our failings insidiously, through the 
acknowledged fiEkults of some absent friend. Tou 
no doubt have many acquaintances the quality of 
whose tempers you can imagine by the specimens 
that escape from under that cloak of good manners 
which we put on to go into company — ^tempers with 
the rough edges not worn off by the friction of 
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society, bat, on the contrary, taking a sharper edge 
the more they are used. We all condemn the 
qnerolous man, but acknowledge, dear reader, that 
yon are his very humble slave; although your 
dependant nominally, in reality you are his servant, 
not daring to reprimand, and scarcely venturing to 
command him. You find yourself peering into his 
jGsice, to study its expression, to ascertain that he is 
pleased, or if there is anything in your manner or 
conduct which he does not quite approve. When 
he sulks, you feel depressed with misgivings of 
conscience, as if guilty of some offence which you 
torment your memory to recal ; does he but smile 
and treat you cordially, your spirits rise, till you 
absolutely experience something like a feeling of 
affection springing out of the gratitude which his 
kindness excites. You hold your head higher, and 
step with new elasticity about the house for hours 
afterwards. 

If so amenable, or, one may say, subservient, to 
our cross dependant, how much more do we succumb 
to the ill-humours of equals or superiors ? To the 
latter, should we possess tolerable discretion, we 
submit with a good grace when the sacrifice is not 
too painful ; but it is not so easy to give way to 
others from whom we have a right to expect reci- 
procal concessions. Happy is the man who may 
avoid such associates, and who is not bound to 
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them by the ties of consangninity or position : he 
can well rejoice, and pity the nnfortunates, forced 
to bear the scowl, the sarcasms, and tannts of their 
bilious relative ; yictims who have their jokes ex- 
tingoishedy their laughter checked, by a dispieuraging 
growl, and their mirthful exaggerations measured 
by the gauge of matter-of-fact ill-nature, perhaps 
challenged as £alsehoods, by the man who has not 
penetration enough to comprehend the intricacies of 
a joke. 

Like all malcontents of this description, he will 
watch how you look, to be assured that your smile 
is sufficiently expansive ; when you speak of the 
weather, he will fancy that some hidden meaning 
lurks in your observation directed at himself ; should 
you discuss any mutual acquaintance, he supposes 
that your commendations are a satire on his own 
deficiencies, or your censure a less guarded attack 
on his vices or foibles. It is in vain that, to avoid 
dangerous subjects, you rush off into ancient histoiy 
or go as far back as the deluge ; he is there with his 
personaUty ready to parry an attack that you never 
meditated, but which he expects from the means 
you have used to avoid his suspicions. He will 
fancy that you are mentally comparing him to some 
animal in the ark, or wishing that he was the victim 
of a partial inundation ; so totally engrossed with 
self, that you imagine he can have no thought 
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nnconnected with this morhid exaltation of the 
personal feelings, which seem to connect self with 
eveiything in existence. 

On studying the minds of snch indiyidnals yon 
will find a deficiency of the reasoning faculty at all 
times, so that the conclusions and inferences are 
not logical, and that occasional provocation deranges 
them still further, sometimes provoking transient 
delusions, amounting to temporary insanity. Indeed, 
the passionate fary of some violent characters 
reaches the excess that Finel, in his work on 
Mental Alienation, designates as '^Manie sans 
delire," when no hallucinations occur; but the 
reasoning faculty for the time is suspended, and the 
will, obeying the animal impulse of anger, acts 
unchecked by any moral control. 

The discontented, the irritable^ the violent 
tempers of mankind, ehcit the animosity they 
deserve, which is mostly aggravated by the spirit 
in which it is resented. In many, self-reproach 
avenges the injury inflicted on others, by the wounds 
of conscience which employs imagination to em- 
bitter the recollection of what may have long passed 
from the thoughts of those whom they outraged, 
while in other cases the offenders avenge their own 
errors upon their victims. 

Forgiyeness to the injured may belong, 

Bnt he ne*er pardons who has done the wrong. 
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Self-tormentors use many means of torturing 
themselves, besides the recollection of their past 
transgressions: sulkiness broods over helpless 
anger; irritability, wrapped in imaginary dignity, 
sits without a skin, provoking the assault, or, in 
a victim's attitude, submissive to your fancied 
encroachments, or unreasonable requirements ; sus- 
picion looks out restlessly under her eyelids to 
detect your misdoings ; and weak caution, ostrich- 
like, shuts her eyes, that you may not see her pro- 
ceedings. Troubled all with thoughts of self, 
seldom emerging from the exigencies of their own 
personaUty, individuals so a£9icted mostly represent 
varieties of the nervous temperament — ^that most 
distressing condition when the sensitiveness, which 
was given to us for the avoidance of evil and the 
enjoyment of good, for the preservation of our 
frames and the enlightenment of our understand- 
ing, degenerates into a morbid susceptibility, which 
poisons pleasurable and aggravates disagreeable im- 
pressions, leaving the mind exposed to every casual 
influence, unprotected by the reason, powerless with 
the will, and entirely subservient to the vagaries of a 
vitiated imagination. Such are the effects of a 
highly active nervous system, where mental emo- 
tions and sensational impressions are urgent and 
vivid, and where the movements are quick and the 
imagination lively, forming a combination that con- 
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sidtutes the nervous temperament. Of this, an 
extreme development presents the individual full of 
life, sensitive, wakeful, energetic, or capricious, 
restless, and captious, his nerves vibrating at every 
impulse, to respond with a sympathetic or inhar- 
monious cord. For him, the solicitations of the 
senses are active and importunate ; light, colour, are 
not such as other inen see them ; tastes, odours, sur- 
faces, are doubly apparent to his sensitive percep- 
tions, while his unpressions vary so incessantly, that 
life must be doubled for him, not only in intensity, 
but in duration. 

This acute perception, this nervous energy, 
when enhanced by the dexterity that nervous readi- 
ness superadds, fumish all the essentials for the 
artist's temperament, which reproduces the actual, 
as it impresses him, so that the beautiful or the 
grand or the touching in nature reappear in his 
works, through the medium of his own mind, where 
they may have been spirituaUsed by genius. Often 
a victim to his exquisite enjoyments when they 
are counterbalanced by a sensitive fastidious- 
ness, rendering the disagreeable doubly unbear- 
able, the law of compensation, which tends to 
equalise all earthly conditions, chequers for him 
the pleasures that ordinary natures cannot compass. 

Feuchterleben tells us that '^ the ideal feelings 
terminate on the pleasurable side by enthusiasm, 

6 
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and on the opposite side by disgust, which seizes 
the man of refined taste at the sight of that which 
is devoid of beauty.'* 

The nervous are affected by every change of 
atmosphere — heat excites them, damp relaxes, and 
cold cramps them ; while each process of life, as it 
occurs in their organisation at certain times, occa- 
sions discomfort. These derangements are the 
more harassing, from being imperceptible to others 
as maladies, but very apparent as humours, and 
oftener exciting derision than commiseration in 
associates wearied with complaints, which they 
deem imaginary. 

The being whose energy is depressed, or whose 
imperfect digestion impedes or perverts the natural 
healthy processes of life, represents two different 
characters at different times, when the morbid 
influences or the healthy ones prevail. In the 
former case, he arises unrefreshed by his night's 
repose, and feels uneasy, he knows not why ; his 
gloomy thoughts of the previous night, not 
brightened by the early morning, are even aggra- 
vated, through the necessity for action, which must 
occur in every man's daily life. The most trifling 
business seems to him a tiresome task, the duties of 
the toilet weary, and every sUght impediment chafes 
him, and he looks forward to the coming hours with 
apprehension, while the movements, the words, 
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the very looks of his best friends provoke him, 
for he only perceives what is disagreeable in 
everything, and while all his senses are prepared 
for ofifence, voices irritate his ears and forms his 
eyes. 

Unfortunately the nervous, when combined with 
the artistic temperament, renders the former more 
harassing; harshness of voice, awkwardness of 
movement, want of symmetry, or discordance of 
colour, are then intolerably irksome, and produce at 
such times impressions that manner or conver- 
sation too often betrays. This apparent ill-humour 
may be resented, too, at a time when we are most 
susceptible of offence, and unconscious of our own 
ill manners. Were provocations to come from 
associates, the irritable might avoid them, but even 
inanimate things exasperate — they are in the way, 
or they are ugly, or unpleasantly suggestive. In 
his captious mood, the man of intellectual quickness 
grows particularly sensitive to the dulness or defi- 
ciencies of others ; he insists on being understood 
when only half expressing his meaning ; a word, a 
wink, a nod must be sufficient to convey his wishes, 
and any misapprehension of this pantomime is an 
offence which he very unreservedly censures. How 
well it may be said at such times, that '' the fas- 
tidious eye shuts the open heart.'' 

The daily business begins for the nervous man 

6-2 
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while he is unwilling to engage in any occupation 
or to project any plan, so that disconragement and 
dejection keep him inactive, if they do not render 
him aggressive, according as his natural disposition 
is mild or violent. 

Some happy change may now, however, occur, 
while the morning progresses*; the heart receives an 
efficient impetus from fresh nourishment, and the 
brain, vivified by renewed blood, revives, and the 
mental prospect clears and brightens. Then, the 
quickened circulation urges the body to action, 
which the invigorated mind directs. My reader, if 
he be nervous, will understand this description ; he 
will remember how, without any apparent cause, 
he sometimes feels dejected or dispirited, ^Hhe 
csenesthesis," or state of being, as the physiologists 
call it, arising from some change in his body, which 
influences the mind in the same mysterious manner 
that all connections between these two co-existences 
are always affected. Nothing is altered in our con- 
dition, and yet we are not what we were an hour 
since ; eager for action, certain of success, admiring 
nature, appreciating our associates, lenient to their 
foibles, aUve to their merits, Uking the inanimate 
objects around us from some agreeable association, 
for the glow of our body lends lustre and warmth 
to everything. It shines on our thoughts, our 
recollections, and our aijiticipations ; the former no 
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longer upbraid, the latter cheer ns; conscience 
loses her sting, and is readily comforted by that 
charmer, self-loye. Alas! this state of bliss is 
transitory, and soon banished by another phase of 
feeling that reverses recent views, and invests 
persons and things with very different attributes. 

To the healthy and phlegmatic, this description 
may appear unnatural ; they are always either happy 
or indifferent, while no sufficient cause occurs to 
distress or disturb them. To sorrow, disease, or 
poverty, they can attribute their discomfort or grief, 
and laugh at the imaginary evils, the capricious 
tastes and varying humours of the nervous, while 
they little know how the mind may be hampered by 
small grievances, and harassed by unfounded appre- 
hensions, fancied wrongs, and anticipated disap- 
pointments. Nor can they appreciate the state of 
bodily suffering for which there is no alleviation, 
nor the lassitude for which there is no rest, in the 
nervous temperament, when the sensitiveness that 
should render us susceptible of pleasure and ease is 
perverted by some morbid influence into the impres- 
sibility solely affected by unpleasant objects, or 
fancied pain. 

Medical practitioners are acquainted with a state 
of morbid irritability, in which the nerves at the 
surfEtce of the body become so sensitive that the 
slightest touch produces torture, and we can, by 
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imagining this condition in its lesser intensity, 
realise some of the discomforts of the unhappy 
temperaments, when the internal processes, also 
nnnatnraUy excited, add to the disturbance. Would 
not a knowledge of the impressible cause of irri- 
tability teach us to bear with, and pity our a£9icted 
associate, and to soothe his ruffled susceptibility 
with gentle words, instead of chafing it with the 
reprisals, which, in our ignorance of physical 
causes, we think he deserves. 

Miserable as the melancholic temperament may 
render us under all circumstances, it afflicts pecu- 
liarly those who are exempt from the salutary toils 
of labour, or from the duties of active life. 

Of all beings on earth, the desponding idler is the 
most pitiable ; with a moderate amount of imagina- 
tion, his case is aggravated, and should he possess 
some powers of intellect, they only become a means 
of increased torment. Perhaps he takes an enlarged 
view of human existence, summons history to his 
aid, and makes up his sum of life with the 
disasters, discomfitures, and vices which it enume- 
rates. Or he may adopt a still more expanded 
range of thought ; the broad characteristics, mental 
and physical, of mankind — the fate of humanity in 
general, may afflict him; our misapplied energies, 
or our impotent struggles, according to the favour- 
able or unfiftvourable idea he entertains of human 
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natnre, depress ot irritate. Virtue discouraged^ 
vice successful, progress checked, perfection un- 
attained, such will be the lament of the splenetic 
philanthropist, while the misanthropic sceptic deems 
excellence or success impossible and useless, all 
evil necessary and irremediable. If friends desert 
him, such is the consequence of man's inconsis- 
tency; should fortune fail, nothing else could be 
expected from the uncertainty of human concerns ; 
things are, and always must be, wrong, he declares, 
and destiny consigns him to the general fate. 

This scope of mind is large, its sorrows dignified, 
compared to the petty views of the small egotist, 
from whom the circle of his own grievances excludes 
the rest of the world. Like a mill-horse, he turns 
round and round within it, the road becoming every 
day more rough, from the wear of his perpetual 
course. This poor creature always is an imaginary 
victim to circumstances, peculiar to his own lot in 
life, from the incapacity of extending his view 
beyond it to' perceive any misfortune that is not 
his own. 

Nature fails to bring pleasure to the hypochon- 
driac ; he is proof against her charms, decked in 
the brightest summer hue, or enriched by the glow 
of her yellow autumn garment ; it is always winter 
for him, his blood chills in torpid channels, until 
the process of living becomes in itself a toil. The 
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brain is ill supported by lisUess fonctionaries ; the 
liver flags ; the stomach langcddly performs its 
duties, while the heart and Inngs straggle against 
this painfdl incapacity till they are involved in the 
general disturbance. Fresh supplies, instead of 
bringing relief, only add to the embarrassment. 
The brain, harassed and weakened, no longer 
retains power to administer its own particular 
department, for the nerves, hitherto its ministers 
and emissaries, either succumb to the prevailing 
inanition, or assume a vicious action, subversive 
of the laws they were meant to enact. 

All this evil is further aggravated by false im- 
pressions, senseless panics, and bewildering fancies. 
While the poor misanthropist endures the effects 
of this condition, he mostly ascribes them to other 
causes than their trae source, and fancies that his 
afiiairs will be unsuccessful, his family may be un- 
grateful, his means must fail, or his mental powers 
be subverted. He watches his associates for some 
evidence of neglect, his feelings for some symptoms 
of disease, and his pecuniaiy matters in case the 
evil he expects should proceed from them. He is, 
in hctf a self-tormentor. The class of patients to 
which he belongs is thus amusingly described in 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy : — 

" Although they be commonly less hirsute, un- 
cheerful in countenance, withered, and not so plea- 
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sant to lehold, by reason of those continual fears, 
griefs, and vexations, dull, heavy, lazy, restiess, 
unapt to go about any business, yet their memories 
are most part good, they have happy wits, and ex- 
cellent apprehensions. Their hot and dry brains 
make them they cannot sleep : ingentes habent et 
crebras vigilias (Aret»us), mighty and often watch- 
ings, sometimes waking for a month or year together. 
Hercules de Saxonia fiEuthfally averreth that he hath 
heard his mother swear she slept not for seven 
months together. Trincavellius speaks of one that 
waked fifty days ; and Skenkins hath examples of 
two years. In natural actions their appetite is 
greater than their concoction. Multa appetunt, 
pauca digerunt (as Bhasis hath it) ; they covet to 
eat, but cannot digest, and although they do eat 
much, yet they are lean, ill-liking (saith Aretsus), 
withered, and hard, much troubled with crudities, 
&c.'' . • ** Fear of devils, death, that they 
shall be so sick of some such or such disease, 
ready to tremble at eveiy object, they shall dye 
themselves forthwith, or that some of their dear 
Mends or near aUies are certainly dead ; imminent 
danger, loss, disgrace, still torment others." 

** Generally of them all take this — de inanibus 
semper conqueruntur, et timent, saith AretaBus; 
they complain of toyes, and fear without a cause> 
and still think their melancholy to be most grievous ; 
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none so bad as they are ; though it be nothmg in 
respect, yet never any man sure was so troubled, or 
in this sort ; as really tormented and perplexed, in 
as great an agony for toyes and trifles (such things 
as they will after laugh at themselves), as if they 
were most material and essential matters indeed, 
worthy to be feared, and will not be satisfied. 

*^ Pacify them for one, they are instantly troubled 
with some other fear ; always afraid of something, 
which they foolishly imagine or conceive to them- 
selves, which never peradventure was, never can be, 
never likely will be ; troubled in mind upon every 
small occasion, miquiet, stiU complaining, grieving, 
vexing, suspecting, grudging, discontent, and cannot 
be freed long as melancholy continues. Or if their 
minds be more quiet for the present, and they free 
from foreign fears, outward accidents, yet their 
bodies are out of tune, they suspect some part or 
other to be amiss ; now their head akes, heart, 
stomach, spleen, &c., is misaffected; they shall 
surely have this or that disease ; still troubled in 
body, mind, or both, and through mind, corrupt 
phantasies, some accidental distemper, continually 
unmolested." 

The hypochondriac may be blessed with so much 
original IdndUness of feeling, as occasionally to 
overcome the nervous discontent which besets him, 
and physical evils will not always prevail over his 
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better nature ; a gleam of benevolence may reUeve 
the gloomy misrole we have tried to describe; 
lenient to the fisdhngs of others at such times, he is 
grievonsly sensible of his own foibles, and their in- 
termissiony though it render him more acceptable to 
others, does not always reconcile him to himself. It 
is but for a while, howeyer, that reason and feeling 
assert their influence; under some constitutional 
derangements, the liver lags, the blood stagnates, 
the nerves irritate again, and again falls the black 
mist over the mind's eye, darkening the future, and 
distorting the present. 

The extreme nervous sensibility here described is 
mostly the result of disease or unwholesome habits, 
seldom an original property, for children are mostly 
sanguineous or lymphatic. These temperaments 
might alone occur in a state of nature, where nervous- 
ness would be unknown ; for luxury and indolence 
estabhsh them, and dearly does society pay for phy- 
sical indulgencies by the evils which they entail 
amongst us, to be perpetuated through future gene- 
rations. 

It is grievous to be obliged to confess that the 
nervous impressibiUty which qualifies us to appre- 
ciate art is ofken dearly purchased at the price which 
talent pays for its powers. Even the minor abiUty 
of expert artisans, belonging to a class where edu- 
cation has not modified the natural procUvity, is 
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accompanied by nervous Busceptibilities prejudicial 
to their welfare. It is notorious that they are irre- 
gular and intemperate, resisting the control to which 
their co-operatives submit, mostly unwilling to per- 
severe in industrious habits ; while a consciousness 
of superiority renders them further independent. 

Thus, in every sphere, ability is almost always 
marred by its accompaniments ; while in social rela- 
tions envy and malice exaggerate them, and in all 
cases intellectual superiority being the distinction 
which society can least appreciate, so it is that 
which it oftenest resents. Wealth, rank, and power, 
all can estimate ; they dispense advantages, real or 
imaginary, to their humble followers ; but intellect, 
while it delights but a few, ofiFends the rest, who 
consider it a reproach to their own idleness or 
inaptitude, and deem themselves insulted by the 
superior man's pre-eminence. 

If natnre with snch power have blessed him, 
Haye we not reason to detest him ? 

is a question answered in the afi&rmative by envy in 
every class of life. Nor are the characters which 
social talent distinguish often well understood, or 
their foibles judged impartially by the matter-of-fact 
world, incapable of humouring sensitiveness, or 
allowing for the foibles of self-confidence. It may 
sometimes happen that both pass the utmost limits 
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that tolerance can endnre, causing the anomaly in 
conduct which sorprises and grieves the admirers of 
talent and genius; for while a desire to impress 
others with their own feelings, to impart to others 
their own enjoyments, would render sensitive supe- 
rior men peculiarly attractive, the impetuosity of 
their will, and the open assertion of their power, 
imposes rather than solicits sympathy, and dictates 
rather than recommends opinions and actions. 
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The eye it cannot choose bat see, 

We cannot bid the ear be still, 
Onr bodies feel wherever they be. 

Against, or with our will. 

Nor less I deem that there are powers, 
Which of themselves our mind impress. 

That we can feed this mind of ours. 
In a wise — passionless. 

Wordsworth. 

Bt the senses we are connected with the external 
world, and through them derive our ideas of all that 
surrounds us. Besides these impressions from 
without, others originating within ourselves prompt 
the instincts essential to corporeal life. 

The feeling of existence, called by modem phy-* 
Biologists csBnesthesis, is supposed to commence 
with these internal impressions, which also consti^ 

7 
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tute the general Bensation ; Bometimes mdncing a 
state of well-being to which we can assign no special 
cause, and at others a feeling of discomfort, or 
malaise y apparently as inexplicable. 

When, on entering existence, the external world 
reveals itself to us, the inferior senses of touch, 
smell, and taste, at first predominate; for sight 
requires practice, and hearing wants the long educa- 
tion that qualifies the ear for compassing the vocal 
sounds of language. 

Although the special organs of sense bring us 
notice of co-existent things, still they supply only 
the impressions, which are to affect the mind with a 
change that we call perception. The eye does 
not see of itself, nor the ear hear ; they are but 
the apparatus to receive images and sounds from 
without, and then to transmit them through appro- 
priate nerves to the brain. These organs of sense 
may be complete, their offices performed with preci- 
sion, and yet if the brain be incapable of receiving a 
correct impression, the result will be the same as if 
the sensuous apparatus were itself inefficient ; accu- 
rate perception being as essential to their value as 
correct organic structure, for it often happens that 
acute persons with some slight deficiency of eye or 
ear, see and hear more rapidly than others in oppo- 
site conditions. Although the sensational faculty 
is apparently more active in the former, still other 
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qualities of the mind no doubt concur in the percep- 
tiye man, equally prompt in their action, to show 
him what to expect from analogy, and what to infer 
from appearances, while such considerations escape 
the slow and unimpressionable. 

Some avocations invigorate particular senses, 
while those condemned to comparative inaction 
deteriorate as the others improve. The sailor dis- 
criminates distant objects better than the landsman. 
The artist again distinguishes tints and shadows 
that are imperceptible to less practised eyes. Sounds 
seemingly beyond human earshot vibrate on the 
tympanum of the savage, while to the musician the 
combinations of tones, and rapidity of passages that 
baffle an ordinary ear from the velocity of their suc- 
cession, seem distinct and perfect. Thus the prac- 
tised sense may discern all the varieties that exist 
in nature and art within its own range. i 

The chemist, the naturalist, the astronomer, and 
the musician improve, by use, the organs most 
employed in their different pursuits; while the 
arts, by requiring the assistance of some particular 
senses, invigorate their organs, to a certain extent ; 
even the most mechanical often securing for the 
operative a habit of observation, or a deUcacy of 
touch, seldom attained, when attention has not 
secured the perfect development of the perceptive 
powers, and practice established a ready mus- 

7—2 
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cular co-operation. The acnteness of the savage, 
sharpened by his purely animal existence, is equalled 
at the other end of the scale by the sensitive tact of 
refinement; and the same organs that furnish the 
man of nature ^th perceptions as efficient as those 
of the animal, to whose instinct of self-preservation 
they minister, become also, by practice, the agents 
of our most refined and lasting enjoyments : the 
Indian's expertness is provoked by physical wants, 
while the intellectual cravings of the cultivated man 
stimulate him to the discovery of new qualities in 
nature, and fresh processes for art. 

Memory stores the past impressions of the senses ; 
and we find that each commands its pecuUar appro- 
priate recollection, varying in different individuals. 
Smell, called by Jean Jacques Rousseau the sense 
of the imagination, might better be entitled the 
sense of memory, from the vivid recollection odours 
summon of passed scenes and circumstances, which 
occurred when they were present. To the emporium 
of memory the senses bring their various treasures ; 
sight, of colour and form, movement and distance ; 
hearing, of the varied modifications of sound, acute 
or low, in rapid succession, or with long intervals, 
measured in periods (rhythm) or with irregular 
repetitions, agreeable to the musical ear, or painful 
to it. 

Particular tastes we do not so easily recal as 
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the former impressions of sight and hearing ; they 
are, however, deposited in the memory; and we 
remember the past while experiencing the present 
flaronr. 

The poet, the novelist, and the artist paint 
equally from memory, though with different mate- 
rials, either the external appearances of nature, or 
Uie oniward manifesUtion of internal phases of ihe 
mind. The landscape described on paper, or repre- 
sented on canvas, the emotions indicated by the 
pen, or traced by the pencil, are niostly recollec- 
tions of the past, evoked at the time of execution ; 
or reproduced from some slightly sketched record. 

Man diversifies, by the action of his mind, the 
materials supplied by nature ; he can imagine only 
what he has seen, or felt, or heard, and the nearer 
his imitative creations resemble their prototypes 
the more complete is his success. But it is only the 
generative power of genius that produces these com- 
binations of the real, so grandly strange, and so feur 
beyond the imagining of ordinary intellects, that 
we can scarcely trace them to their real sources, 
the sights and sounds, feelings and thoughts, of 
mortality. 

We find some individuals extremely deficient in 
remembering form and colour, while others never 
forget them; and amongst artists many can give 
the fSuthful outline of figures and features only 
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casually observed. Again, such persons may be 
incapable of local recollections, not recognising 
places where they have been before, or representa- 
tions of scenes with which they are famiUar. 

Perhaps, in some instances, the fEtculty of learn- 
ing by heart is referable to the local memory 
of sight, as persons recal the position of lines 
and passages in the book from whence they have 
learnt them, and remember the succession of sen- 
tences by thinking of their relative position. 

No donbt the power of playing music at sight, 
which seems to depend on readiness of vision, is 
equally the result of that peculiar presence of mind, 
which enables some persons to e£fect the purpose of 
their will readily and precisely; while the con- 
nection between thought and action is tardy and 
uncertain in others, preventing the expert performer 
from executing new music correctly. 

The activity of sight and perception, which 
enables a musician to read from score the parts 
a dozen different instruments are to execute, and 
that he plays with two hands on the piano, is a 
most remarkable result of practice and expertness. 
Here the mind must move so quickly from one 
perception to another, that they seem simultaneous, 
when one chord concentrates the ^parate parts. 

The clever linguist first beginning a fresh lan- 
guage displays the same kind of sensuous agility, 
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with mental readiness superadded, when translating 
his thoughts into one idiom and his companion's 
into another, recalling rules of pronunciation and 
grammar at the same time, and inferring a meaning 
fiN>m the resemblance of words, or guessing it from 
association, while taking note all the time of what 
he is to remember in the pronunciation or diction 
of his interlocutor. These latter considerations do 
not occupy children, who, notwithstanding, acquire 
languages so readily, no doubt through the impressi- 
bility of their fresh sensations, and the nervous* 
activity, as well as the muscular readiness, of the 
enunciatoiy apparatus. 

Not less remarkable than these performances is 
the faeiiitj with which the music of entire operas is 
acquired by the singer, whose remembrance of 
intricate compositions is the more surprising, as 
few of them are adapted to words that have much 
significance; and these are so often repeated to 
varying passages as to supply no veiy marked dis- 
tinctions. The suggestions of sequence, no doubt, 
recal the succeeding notes, and the muscular e£fort 
to produce them, often repeated, estabhshes a half* 
involuntary continuance of the performance. 

We owe the perfect execution of the artistic con- 
ception to dexterity of touch ; it must co-operate with 
sight, and act in unvarying obedience to the will, 
to produce the desired effect in painting ; while in 
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musical execution, after long practice, the hand acts 
mdependentlj of both, and in well-studied perform- 
ances follows a muscular impulse, commenced by 
the will, and continued unconsciously from the force 
of habit; for the musical performer executes 
mechanically the most intricate passages, without 
bestowing particular attention upon them, and his 
fingers, once set in motion, obey the first general 
Yohtional direction. A successful pre-eminence in 
any of the fine arts requiring manual dexterity, 
must depend upon touch more than is imagined. 
The will may be directed by taste and judgment, 
but neither can avail without an obedient co-opera- 
tion of the hand ; for the muscles must respond 
readily and correctly, as habit, all powerful though 
it be, will never entirely overcome any deficiency of 
nervous communications between the braux or spine 
and the hand, nor yet any particular inability of the 
muscles to obey the nervous impulse. 

In dancing, and in all feats of dexterity, the pre- 
cision with which the muscles accompUsh. the 
direction suggested by the will is the cause of 
success ; practice renders these movements easier 
every time they are repeated, until the muscles at 
last act of themselves the accustomed process, and 
the dancer or the mountebank, as well as the 
musician, move independentiy of voUtional direction 
to each particular evolution. When ungainly and 
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misdirected motions impede the pedestrian's pro- 
gress or the racer's course, we may ascribe them as 
often to miscarried nervons impulse as to any 
natural incapacity of the limbs ; and awkwardness of 
gait and action may result from both. The alert 
man wdks lightly and steadily, and his movements 
are appropriate and effective, even to those of mis- 
chance, for he &lls cleverly, and by presence of 
mind and adroitness sometimes avoids dangerous 
obstacles and positions that would aggravate his 
disaster. The best example we can give of the 
nervous influence in feats of dexterity is the great 
probability of failure when the performer doubts his 
own success ; if he project an arrow or a ball, and 
if his last idea while impelling them be that he 
will fidl, it is veiy probable that the musdesy in* 
fluenced by this conviction, miss the marii. A feel- 
ing of confidence will have the contrary effect, and, 
under other more important circumstances, too often 
carries off the palm from diffident superiority* 

Of all the faculties that transmit to our sensorium 
notices of the external world, sight comtpasses the 
widest range. The organ by which this wonderful 
process is effected supplies science with a model by 
which to construct her most ingenious instruments, 
and the artificial aid she lends the eye is but a 
skilful imitation of its own construction. The 
microscope, which reveals the minutiae of nature. 
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and discoTers life in matter otherwise imperceptible, 
and the telescope, that brings to onr view the ray of 
light which has traversed space scarcely conceivable 
by the homan mind, are both constmcted on the 
principles which regnlate this beautiful organ. 
Seeming to spread our existence over the horizon it 
commands, were not visual impressions corrected by 
those of the other senses, we could not distinguish 
our identity from all we behold around us. Our 
gaze seems to* appropriate the glorious world, as we 
span it with the visual rays, the picture they trace on 
the retina becomes a part of ourselves, its brightness 
or its gloom casting a shadow on our joys or bring- 
ing a sunbeam to our sorrows. The Greek philo- 
sopher might well declare the spectacle of this 
varied vuTerse to be an endless source of enjoy- 
ment, suJBicieiit in itself to repay the toils of life ; 
although habit too often renders us insensible to its 
pictures, yet stimulate the mind by some sudden 
joy, rouse it with the spirit of curious observation, 
and the scene changes to display the charm and 
excite the interest that captivate the enthusiast or 
delight the artist. How many of us pass through 
life, unobservant of the beauties, excellence, and 
variety of the hving and inanimate world around I 
From indifference or preoccupation we overlook 
what is usual and disregard what is remarkable. 
To the blind, memory or imagination may revel 
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in scenes past or supposed, but the dullard's mental 
cecity precludes him from such enjoyment ; he 
plods on, his perceptive faculties merely serving the 
mechanical purposes of existence, to supply animal 
wants, by which alone he differs from the inane 
matter around him. 

With far different feelings does the philosopher 
recognise the grand and beautiful in this world's 
aspects, to which sight introduces him. He may, 
perhaps, look on the surface of nature with retro- 
speddve interest, as the scene where generation 
after generation hare passed in their journey from 
the cradle to the grave since creation, leaving no 
trace of their existence that might not be effaced 
in a few centuries by the attrition of time. The 
poet, again, more feelingly reveres visible nature 
as a hallowed witness to all the emotions that have 
swelled and subsided since time began in human 
hearts, emitting sounds of passion to be echoed by 
other hearts, till all earthly murmurs cease. 

Sight thus invites the imagination to idealise 
what it exhibits, supplying the colours and forms 
that she employs in constructing her own world 
within. 

Whether we consider the power or the delicacy 
of the visual oigan, each is equally admirable, and 
we marvel how this small instrument should accom- 
plish its functions for so many years with unre- 
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mitting precision, till that time when age alters the 
action of all oar senses. We may well admire the 
delicate apparatus that moves it in its orbit, that 
which cleanses it from extraneous sabstanees, the 
homoors of which it is composed, so varied, and 
yet so intimately combined ; aU this arrangement 
delights and sorpriseB as. We consider the extreme 
sensibility of its nerves, we examine the small threads 
by which the crystalline lens is regulated according 
to the focns required, and we see the miniatoie 
pictnie traced upon the retina, from whence faithfdl 
messengers transmit it to the brain. We observe 
all these phenomena with reverence increasing to 
awe, when we seek to trace them farther, and are 
bafBed by the barrier which checks all inqmries that 
would penetrate the sacred mysteries of mind. 

Sight, more than the other senses, supplies as 

with objects for intellectnal gratification ; we are 

indebted to it for those beantifiil imitations of 

nature which art traces, enhanced by the poetic 

inspirations of genius, forming new combinations 

of the real to suggest the ideal. 

Tn paintings we look at scenes and persons 

igh the artist's eye ; he portrays his owq 

rienoes of emotion and thought by the expres* 

of his figures, and with the moralist, he often 

at beautifying virtue and disfiguring vice, to 

nmend the one and discredit the other; ho 
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sapplies striking examples of both, to encourage 
or to warn us, from the great scenes of history or 
from the fEuniliar dramas of domestic Ufe. He is 
the high priest of light, and shows ns combinations 
and contrasts of colours, and effects of snn and 
shade, that we hitherto overlooked; but to which 
we turn with new feeling of curiosity and pleasure, 
after contemplating his imitative tribute to the 
glories of nature. 

Besides the intellectual delight derivable from 
painting, enhancing the simple enjoyment of examin- 
ing an exact representation of natural objects, there 
is an agreeable impression produced by colours, 
their harmonies and varieties. 

Certain hues are as pleasing to the eye, as some 
odours and tastes are grateful to the olfactory and 
gustatory organs. Green, the most genial of all, 
predominates in nature ; and in proportion as 
colours are grateful to us, do we find them spread 
over the surface of the earth. Blue, a component 
part of green, is reflected by our atmosphere, and 
yellow, its other compound, is the intermediate 
shade that merges into the purple browns of winter. 
Bed, the least pleasant to the sight, mingles little 
with other tints, and except upon a flowery orna- 
ment or a buried metal, we find it seldom in natural 
objects. The blind man who said, he supposed 
red to resemble the sound of a trumpet, expressed 
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the viTidness of this colour well, by comparing it 
to the clangour of the most resonant of mstroments. 

The contraat of colonrs charms the eye, as well 
as their harmony. We have all some favonrite 
which awakes agreeable associations in the mind. 
Many derive pleasure from florid hues, while others 
prefer the quiet neutral tints ; gorgeous tastes may 
distinguish the former, while simple objects probably 
satisfy the latter. 

like colouring, form has its peculiar contour 
most genial to our taste, which gratifies us as much 
as the green robe of earth, and is as generally pre- 
dominant. The line of beauty, with its undulating 
flow, pervades animated nature. In animal forms, 
there is scarcely a straight line, everywhere does 
the curve predominate ; it is as essential to grace in 
movement, as in music, for sound proceeds with 
vibratory circles to the ear, while we imitate its 
waves by the gradually swelling and decreasing 
modulations of well-executed musical tones, and 
the flowing gradations of the human voice acquired 
by vocalisation best reproduce this movement. 

You will always find harshness to be the accom- 
plice of straight lines, whether it proceed firom 
angular forms or precipitate motion, and what the 
French call balance in dancing, the Italians paria- 
mento in singing, and what is generally deemed 
grace in movement, are accomplished by following 
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this nndnlatoiy progreBs, of all others the most 
pleasing to onr senses. This floTdng line prevails 
so much in the hmnan form when finely moulded, 
denoting health by plumpness in youth, and by the 
strong muscle and elastic bound, that philosophers 
suppose beauty of form and movement not to be 
merely conventional, but to result from these ap* 
pearances, asserting the fitness of the body for the 
purposes of existence. A strong and elastic figure 
in man, a graceful and well-rounded form in woman, 
are allowed to be the most desirable by general 
consent. 

Although intelligence and experience are neces* 
saiy to give us the power of judging character by 
appearances, and, according to Lavater, finding in 
** the actions, looks, words, steps, the alphabet by 
which to spell it," still at a very early age are we 
conciliated by the benignity and gentleness of a 
genial countenance, and children easily discover by 
this test such as are kindly disposed towards them. 

In after life we become expert at discerning the 
traces that often recurring emotions leave upon the 
features : none are more readily detected than those 
which ill-humour has impressed there, and we per- 
ceive them even through the conventional smile of 
civility or affected satisfaction. The mouth essen- 
tially betrays this influence, its comers often sinking 
into a fixed curve, while even a smile scarcely 
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relaxes the muscles, to fonn what the French call 
a sourire fianc. Nothing can express better the 
expansiTB moyement that spreads over the counte- 
nance, than these two words, for where a smile is 
not cordial, or a rare condition of the muscles, they 
relapse suddenly into their former position, or seem 
to retain with effort the unusual impression. 

What can be more delightful than the benignant 
cordiality so apparent in the countenance of the 
good-humoured and benevolent, while the bee of 
the discontented and irritable man throws a damp 
upon his associates; who, besides endu]:ing the 
immediate effect of his rueful look, dread inces- 
santly a more offensive manifestation of ill-nature ? 

To sympathy, that instinct of the eyes, some 
attribute a magnetic influence, originating love 
at first right, and sudden prepossessions in favour 
of persons never seen or heard of before. Such 
are not imaginary occurrences ; by our own expe- 
rience we may all acknowledge that these things do 
happen, though so difficult to understand, and still 
more so to explain. You cannot ascertain what has 
pleased you, in the address of a stranger; some 
captivating influence, which its partisans would 
refer to magnetism, while you ascribe it to the 
inherent merits of the individual, before learning 
that they are not perceptible to others, and, there- 
fore, your prepossession must be the effect of an 
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inexplicable sympathy, that attracts yon as irre- 
sistibly as the chemical affinity which approximates 
atoms predestined to unite in the laboratory of 
natnre. Perhaps a desire to please, evolving this 
influence besides its evident expression, disposes us 
to like some persons anxious for our approval. 

Without a pleasant manner, the qualities that we 
most admire are unrecognised, while the fetults 
most repugnant to us may be overlooked under the 
gloss of a deferential, conciliatory address, to which 
our self-love surrenders us, as rapidly as it resists 
the advance of those who seem by their careless 
independence to be insensible to our deserts. 

Genuine benevolence, however, carries with it 

evidences of kindness that are soon apparent, for 

a charitable man evinces his goodwill for mankind 

even in the small courtesies of life, remembering that 

kindness dispensed in trifles preponderates by its 

repeated effects, over the occasional apparently more 

important acts of compassion which are seldom 

enforced, or so urgently claim our sympathies, as to 

render their ministry inevitable, and of little merit. 

When skilful hypocrisy affects benevolence, it 

assumes the tender expression of countenance, the 

soft voice, the smooth gestures, the conciliatory 

word that we connect with it. A firm determina* 

tion to succeed too often renders the dissembler 

successful ; he is practising the arts of the biologist 

8 
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in which they are still sorpassed by their con- 
temporaries to the north and the south. Suc- 
<^88 in water-colour painting they are far from 
attaining, and the varieties of seasons, days, and 
even hours, that our artists so faithfolly represent, 
are to them impracticable. The passing cloud, the 
threatening storm, the falling mist, the clear air, 
the struggling sunbeam, are effects they cannot 
depict. One scene is too much like the others; 
the mere conventional representation of trees, 
verdure, sky, and the ordinary accessions of rural 

stances of seasons, weather, or time. 

To the eye we are indebted not only for the 

enjoyments derived from external nature, but also 

for those supplied by the intellectual world. The 

arts of writing and of printing have enlarged the 

scope of vision far beyond that of the other senses. 

It introduces us to the records noted from oral 

tradition of the earliest periods ; it reveals to us 

the wisdom of ancient sages ; we are stirred with 

the spirit of past ages, evoked by able historians ; 

we are moved by the inspiration of great poets, and 

mazed at the successful investigation of science, 

.ud the enterprising industry of art. Thus sight 

rings before us all that nature, genius, valour, 

iterprise, and industry have effected through cen- 

iries; and the recluse in his study may take a 
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general Tiew of these great events, reaching so far 
back into time, and these startling discoyeries 
shadowing forth the distant fdture, while he occn- 
pies himself that point in time and space repre- 
sented by one human existence. 

Sight not only conveys to ns the thoughts and 
feelings of others through the written page; but 
it shows us the recognised aspect of all the emotions 
on the countenances and in the persons of our fellow- 
creatures, through dramatic representation. There 
we see the exact expression of passion in the lan- 
guage of gesture, universal and understoood by all ; 
for its dictionary is the human heart, and so forcibly 
does it speak, as to excite in the audience the real 
responsive feeling to the assumed emotion of the 
actor. He is himself again impassioned by their 
sympathy, which, being genuine, inspires him with 
the natural feelings belonging to the real situation. 

Sight shows us on the countenance of others the 
expression of each emotion, to enHven us with their 
hilarity, or to depress us with their gloom ; in the 
stronger passions gesture enhances these demon- 
strations, and in the extremes of joy or sorrow, 
or despair, the exulting ciy, the low wail or the 
rending shriek, gives it double force, and the latter 
are never heard without an irrepressible impulse to 
help or to save the distressed. 

Sir Charles Bell tells us how the expressions of 



I 
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the passions result from external muscular move- 
ments, emanating from the heart and lungs. He 
writes — '* It must, I think, be acknowledged, when 
we come to arrange these phenomena, those out- 
ward signs of the passions, that they cannot proceed 
from the direct influence of the mind alone. How- 
ever strange it may sound to unaccustomed ears, it 
is to the heart and lungs, and all the extended 
instrument of breathing, that we are to trace these 
effects. 

*^ Over such emotions of the body the mind has 
an unequal control. By a strong effort the outward 
tokens may be restrained, at least in regard to the 
general leaning of the body ; but who, while suffer- 
ing, can retain the natural fulness of his features, or 
the healthful colour of his cheek, the unembarrassed 
respiration and clearness of the natural voice ? The 
villain may command his voice, and mask his pur- 
pose, with light and libertine words, or carry an 
habitual sneer of contempt of all softer passions; 
but his unnatural paleness, and the sinking of his 
features, will betray that he suffers." 

The readiness with which the most inexperienced 
or unthinking person is affected by the dramatic 
representation of passion, proves that long before 
we have witnessed an outbreak of the emotions 
we feel how they should manifest themselves, and 
recognise at once the character of each. With us 
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the langnage of gesture would otherwise require 
explanation, bo little are we used to enforce onr 
words by the gesticnlations that are natural to onr 
continental neighbonrs. This conservatism of re- 
serve allows bnt one outlet to oar thonghts, and 
even onr utterance, compared to that of other 
nations, has little enei^ and inflexion. 

Thoaght, with its electric rapidity, moves the 
Umbs before the tongne ntters, and shows as, ac- 
cording to Bishop Wbatley's assertion, that gesture 
precedes words, and that in dramatic action the 
contrary process often militates against success. 
From the effect of gestnre, we infer that the eye 
must be captivated as well as the ear by the orator, 
and whether he wishes to arouse the passionB or to 
excite the imagination of his auditory, action is his 
most persuasive anzitiary. Our reason and our 
feelings are so closely interwoven, that even a 
didactic discourse is better enforced by action, which, 
if it be not indicated by the snbject, at letrat evinces 
self-possession in the speaker, and his capability of 
employing it more fully on appropriate subjects. 
When Voltaire asserted that the French Jesuits 
maAii most converts in the countrieB where their 

lage was not miderstood, he exemplified the 
of gesture and earnestness, while he wished 

to make a jest of religious ardour, 
persons long deprived of sight, by accident 
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or congenitally, one soon perceives a peculiarity of 
gait and figore that betrays their deficiency. There 
is an anxions expression in the countenance, and 
an unusual height of the shoulders, as if the poor 
blind sufferer was always dreading some unpleasant 
incident. Near sight (myopism), or distant sight 
(presbytism), are natural or accidental conditions of 
the eye ; the former being sometimes the result of 
application to minute objects, in some trades, or it 
may be induced by the habit of study. Whether it 
arise from the latter cause, or is itself the promoter 
of thought, we observe it most frequently in intel- 
lectual individuals. Probably the original incapacity 
to discern external objects, leaving the mind to 
work on its own faculties, thus establishes a habit 
of contemplation favourable to intellectual develop- 
ment. The opposite condition of sight suppUes 
such a range of objects, that the attention of the 
long-sighted must be incessantly soUcited by them ; 
and they are attracted from their own individuaUty 
in out-of-door pursuits by all around them so inces- 
santly and imperatively, that no time is left for 
reflection, from the impossibility of disregarding 
such vivid impressions of the visual sense. 

The sailor and soldier, spending most of their 
lives in the open air, acquire a habit of distinguish- 
ing remote objects imperceptible to other eyes ; and 
the former discovers a sail on the vast expanse of 
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distant waters long before it becomes visible to an 
ordinary spectator. He sees at a glance to what 
country the approaching vessel belongs; he dis- 
criminates the intricacies of her rigging and equip- 
menty just as . she is becoming clearly apparent to 
the landsman's vision. The artist, engaged in the 
manipulation of small objects, acquires a micro- 
scopic sight, while tracing the numberless lines of 
a minute engraving, or perfecting the works of a 
miniature watch — ^the wonderful mechanism of the 
eye adapting it to each extreme appUcation. 

Hearing is next m unportance to sight, as a 
means of connection with the external world. The 
sounds of animated nature are not so communicative 
as her aspects ; but she murmurs of life through 
the insect tribe, sings the music of creation in the 
choruses of the feathered race, and utters the 
expression of pain or pleasure, in sounds assigned 
to the different species of her animal kingdom. 

Far otherwise does inanimate nature enforce our 
attention by the thunder that silences all other 
voices with a clangour such as no mortal agency 
can imitate, resembling, we may fancy, the tumult 
with which the great operations of creation must 
have resounded throughout the universe. We owe 
to the ear the chief enjoyments of that gregarious 
instinct which seeks companionship as the indispen- 
sable ingredient of mortal happiness; the human 
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voice appeals throngh it to sympathy, equally in the 
rade jargon of the savage, or with the refined periods 
of the orator, to convey through one, the expression 
of onr common wants and feelings, and through 
the other, pursuasive appeals recommended by the 
highest efforts of art. Both with intermediate modes 
of communication establish the reciprocal connection 
between man and man, and are the vehicles of feel- 
ing as well as the exponents of thought in the 
earliest periods of infancy, as well as in the matured 
ages of man and of nations. 

The maternal instinct is first aroused by the faint 
wail of the new-bom babe ; later, the lisping sounds 
of her child's young voice stirs the mother's heart 
with gladness. Not less does the ''soft, gentle, 
and low voice " charm the adoring lover ; and fiUal 
affection is warmed by the whispered assurances of 
gratitude for comfort and support from age and 
decrepitude. 

The sense of hearing evokes all these feeUngs, 
and on more stirring occasions excites the stemer 
passions ; the vrild war-cry of the savage infuriates 
him to madness, the trumpet's blast arouses the 
courage of the soldier, and summons him, undis- 
mayed, to fiEkce death. With an electric thrill the 
shonts of a multitude drive all within hearing into 
the vortex of popular commotion, while the shock of 
panic disperses them with equal rapidity beyond the 
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in an atmosphere of agreeable vibrations, while the 
same impulse sends them flowing thronghoat our 
frame, touching the nerve respondent to each chord, 
and reproducing within ourselves a simultaneous 
sequence of rhythm. We may refer the simplest 
enjoyment of music to its natural effect on the 
senses, and the child and the savage, the boor and 
the madman, can be as powerfully affected as the 
artist or the professor, in whom judgment often 
supersedes the simpler pleasure of mere perception. 
The uninitiated love the often repeated melody 
with its well-known measure and expected changes, 
awaking associations, often pleasurable, sometimes 
painful, always subUmated from the prosaic realities 
of life; and deficiencies of execution, or errors in com- 
position do not lessen their pleasure, for criticism 
never questions it. 

The reveries which music promotes, the visions 
which it pictures, and the hopes which it inspires, 
act on the imagination often so vividly as to trans- 
port us from the present into the past, or the future, 
while the immediate cause of our reverie is, for a 
time, absorbed in the effect it has induced. More 
observant of the art, the scientific musician is oftener 
engrossed with the skill of the composer or the 
talents of the performer, and criticism with him 
supersedes that peculiar musical intoxication, which, 
in its different degrees, either obscures the present, or 
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renders the actual doubly real. Is the listener' 
himself a performer, then some minor passion 
comes into play, nnhappily not often overcome by 
the soothing effects of harmony. 

A -wit has jnstly observed that no other is more 
inveterate than mnsical hatred, from the contest for 
pre-eminence being so close, the candidates always 
present, and the award necessarily immediate. 

It iB protoWe tht ae conALtion of org.^ 
susceptibility with an imaginative mind produces the 
greatest capabihty for musical enjoyment, and those 
so gifted luxuriate in its reveries, vague and shape- 
less, that, like the clouds of a variegated sky, 
group themselves into form and meaning. The 
flowing and unmarked current of modem compo- 
sitions, with their undecided melody and their con- 
stant progression to a result which always seems 
retarded; the *' cadences interrompues " of science, 
their sketched motives, and whispered meaning, 
leave the imagination to its own control, urgiQg no 
distinct course of thought, but by monotony like 
that of the ocean waves, lulling us into dreamy 
enjoyment. The dross and clay of earth are for a 
while discarded, and when we return to the usual 
routine of thought and life it is with the benefit 
of this short reprieve from worldly contamina- 
tion. 

We find musicians mostly cheerful ; their pursuit 
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is sociable, and fosters an amiable degree of that 
mnch maligiied weakness — ^vanity ; which, after all, 
seasons life to its possessor, and embellishes society 
by amiable efforts to secure the approval ot oiur 
fellow-beings. The vocalist, of conrse, is the most 
oi^ent claimant for our notice; his performance 
specifies some particular feeling of which he is for 
the time the representative, fixing our attention on 
the scene or the performer; thns, in dramatic 
representations, there is ever a prominence of the 
singer quite incompatible with musical abstraction. 
But instrumental orchestral pieces admitting little 
display of individual talent, it merges into the 
general effect, and the impression produced by the 
music is more idealized and detached from its 
mechanical or personal connection. 

It is not surprising that music should enhance 
and difiuse the electric sympathies of a crowd when 
the militaiy band animates the soldier with new 
courage, overcoming fatigue or cheering despondency, 
or that national airs should aggravate the home 
sickness of the exile, and produce real disease in the 
Swiss soldier, forcibly removed from his mountain 
home. Nor can we wonder at the importance 
attached by the Boman Catholic priesthood to the 
effect of music, which they employ with such 
theatrical effect when the distant chant whispers 
through the long cloister, or the organ's peal re^ 
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echoes with the hymn of religious ecstasy from the 
high domes of their gorgeons churches.' 

We recognise in the great composer the power of 
awakening with flowing progress, or majestic delay, 
the gentle or the noble feelings; and again he 
arouses our energies and animates our courage by a 
movement which our pulse emulates and our muscles 
would obey ; he attunes our mind to the emotions 
of our associates, and thus establishes one of those 
social sympathies which cheer and embellish life. 

There are harmonious combinations that awaken 
certain sentiments, which seem, by the laws of 
organisation, to be subordinate to them ; and there 
are tones in the human voice which excite responsive 
emotions that could not be evoked by mere spoken 
appeals; and there are movements indicating the 
joys and the sorrows of the human heart, and the 
unuttered thought which music translates into a 
language familiar to all human sympathies. Its 
enervating effects medicine recognises as the result 
of constant sensuous preoccupation and the with- 
drawal from more positive pursuits. More than ever 
should we cherish it now as a means of counteract- 
ing the physical tastes of our youth, and the 
utilitarian hardness of maturity, both intent on the 
animal or pecuniary pursuits, that discard art as a 
trifling occupation, or acknowledge it only as an 
advantageous speculation. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

PECULIARITIES OF MIND. 



The soul, of origin divine, 

G-od*s glorions image, freed from clay, 
In Heaven's eternal sphere shall shine, 

A star of day f 

♦ 

The snn is bnt a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky ; 

The soul, immortal as its sire, 
Shall never die. 

MONTGOJIERT. 



" Why should I concern myself about the nature 
of thought ? I do very well without knowing more of 
it, and though ignorant of its processes, my intellect 
serves me for all the purposes of life." Such will 
be the answer of a practical man when recom- 
mended to investigate the mental action as an 
object of interest, or the means of improvement ; 
satisfied to enjoy life, and perform its daily tasks, 
unconscious of the wonders he is enacting, physical 
and mental. For the practical purposes of exist- 

9—2 
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ence, his ignorance and indifference are preferable 
to the speculative meditations of the intellectual ; 
these, however, in our day, would not carry him so 
far away from the actual, as did the theories of the 
metaphysicians, when, diverging from it into the 
chaos of previous hypothesis, each tried to create a 
spiritual world of his own, as repeUent as possible 
to the earthly fulcrum. 

The matter-of-fact mind of these times has at 
least consohdated the vague, if it have not enhanced 
the ideal, and no visionary schemes or fantastic 
vagaries disturb the philosopher, who, through the 
relative sciences, endeavours to discover how the 

■ 

spiritual endowment is qualified by Providence to 
act in conjunction with its material associate. No 
aspirations can take a higher range, nor can 
study elucidate a nobler science, than that which 
applies the mental power to the investigation of 
those mighty decrees that keep motion, develop- 
ment, regeneration, ever working their incessant 
round, seemingly with immutable persistence, yet 
subservient to changes and interruptions, which 
Providence effects, and proportions, and adjusts, 
without apparently altering the usual course of his 
natural laws, that seem to our restricted inteUigence 
never to vary. 

Amongst his dispensations, none are more ad- 
mirable than the intellectual specialities of mankind^ 
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each accomplishing its own assigned mental task, 
and acting again on the moral qualities, to produce 
the distinctive types of specific individuality that 
vary the human family. Nor is the action of an 
individual mind less surprising, with its spiritual 
power of eliminating thought by corporeal agency, 
through a process that begins with a simple sensa- 
tion, and ends by appropriating the accumulated 
acquirements and conclusions that have been trans- 
mitted through other intellects for centuries, or 
penetrating the most recondite secrets of nature, 
and sometimes culminating to the highest eminence 
of genius. It is true that the first step in this 
wonderful ascent is as inexplicable as the last, and 
that the earliest perception of the external world, 
and the consciousness of awakening existence, offer 
problems as difficult to solve; but these are of 
common occurrence, and so often present, that they 
neither excite curiosity nor surprise, yet what is 
more worthy of admiration ? 

What a range is comprised between the infant's 
first perception, and the matured conclusions of the 
cultivated intellect — ^between the new impression of 
light, and the telescopic revelation of distant spheres 
— between the first puzzUng impression of sound on 
the ear, and the elaborate intricacies of musical 
skill, or the significant utterance of language ? 

That feeble purpose, too, so vainly struggling with 
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puny muscles against the nurse's ' gentle touch, 
may yet rule the world, for our mental capacities 
commence their processes thus, with the impotent 
efforts of will, in the little being who is to become 
an actor in the great tragedy of life ; to take a sub- 
ordinate or a prominent part, and in each to convey 
a soul to its eternal destiny. 

The early scene of what is almost dormant life, 
begins a rehearsal of the emotions, and the pas- 
sions, and the volition, that may later enact such 
important parts, prompted by the energy that ani- 
mates the gifted and supports the deficient per- 
formers through the scene, till the dark curtain falls 
before all alike. 

These sensations, and ideas, and emotions, and 
imaginings, and volitions, go on through each exist- 
ence, coincident with the internal mechanism of life 
and working of the inward chemical laboratory, which 
knows of no remission. The mind may partially 
rest in sleep, but with many, dreams keep it still 
alert, and even when exempt from active thought, 
psychologists tell us, how an action of the brain, 
independent of our will and imperceptible to our 
mind, carries on what is called '^ unconscious cere- 
bration," the results of which recur to our after 
thoughts, and surprise us with conclusions to our 
previous reflections, which we know have not been 
reached by the wonted process. 
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Nature, though hestowing a particular endowment 
on each individual, does not commit it to the action 
of circumstance or time, independent of herself; 
but helps or counteracts, for special purposes, while 
we are ignorant how much interference is due to 
each of the concurrents. The intellect, though 
modified by them, still maintains its specific cha- 
racteristics, amongst which the perceptive, the rea- 
soning, the imaginative, or the vohtional, may 
predominate : for the adjusted proportion necessary 
to an exact balance is no more to be expected here, 
than is the physical combination that constitutes a 
perfect temperament. Our individuality, too, is so 
distinct, that though each of us may be classed 
according to the prominent characteristics of his 
idiosyncrae^, still the specialities vary indefinitely 
in proportion and power, and no two mental endow- 
ments are similar in many particulars. 

Although the physiologist may lay down his rules 
for recognising temperaments, and the physician 
can scientifically label our diseases, still they are 
both well aware how varied are the feelings and 
symptoms in different individuals. Nature, ever 
productive, invents new creations, and the recent 
are not a repetition of what is old, but a novel 
combination, which will never again be recalled. 
That the Almighty Being should display such im- 
mutability in his laws, with such variety in their 
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minor manifestations, is a glorions proof of his 
desire to rescue us from dread and uncertainty, as 
to the great events of nature; and to supply us 
with that variety in her commoner processes, with- 
out which life would he a wearying routine. 

It is not till we descend to the most minute of 
organic productions, or to the simple materials of 
inorganic matter, that suhstances and individuals 
seem identical in shape, and quahty, and colour, to 
our imperfect observation. 

still, every particle of Band or each film of 
mould possesses its own form and colour, partly 
imperceptible to our organs; for the minute is as 
infinite as the immense, and the subdivisions of 
the former are no less beyond our comprehension 
than the limits of the latter. This diversity, exist- 
ing even in inanimate nature, multipUes itself in 
an increasing ratio as we ascend in the scale of 
being ; not only will the whole, produced by com- 
bined parts, be different from every other of the 
kind, but each part composing it will possess its 
own individuaUty, dissimilar to those of other beings. 
The organs, the blood, the muscles, the nerves, will 
not exactly resemble those of another body, though 
they may appear similar to our limited powers of 
observation. In a higher range of beings, distinc- 
tions are more recognisable: their instincts, their 
emotions, their ailments, their Uves, as the sum of 
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all, their deaths as the issue of all, express specific 
individaalities. Even when peculiarities are per- 
petuated by inheritance, the partial repetitions have 
passed over a generation, and time thus assists 
nature, in separating the facsimiles which she always 
eschews. 

The varieties of human character have been dis- 
cussed by moralists from the time of Solomon to 
our own days, yet the theme is never exhausted ; 
for poUtical changes, social habits, and atmospheric 
influences are ever varying the moulds in which 
circumstances remodel opinions and manners. As 
individuals differ from each other, so do classes and 
races, but with a wider diversity. 

It is possible that our advanced civilisation dis- 
qualifies us for imagining the primitive character 
of mankind under conditions so very dissimilar to 
those of our own times. Nor is it surprising that 
from the distinction of classes now established, by 
which we are so far estranged from those beneath 
us, we should be equally incapable of estimating 
the feelings and opinions of men in the lower grades 
of the community. We attempt vainly to reahse 
the characters of those who are now, and have been 
through life, subject to influences different from such 
as affect ourselves; and we pretend to know how 
they feel, and reason, and judge. 

Often incomprehensible, mostly strange, seems. 
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the condact of one individaaly to another : the philo- 
sopher wonders at the sportsman's tastes, and he, 
in his turn, pities the philosopher ; the miser laughs 
at the spendthrift ; the trader despises the artist ; 
the enthusiast scorns the plodder. Equally incom- 
prehensible must be the career of a worldling to 
the man whose opinions and actions result from 
simple principles and natural tastes. The former 
makes society his study, and ascribes to the real 
motives the acts and intentions of his worldly 
associates; while the secluded philosopher refers 
them to the causes that would influence himself, 
mostly omitting from his calculation the more trivial, 
but at the same time, the real, incentives to every- 
day action. Experience, mundane and intellectual, 
however, are seldom combined in philosophers, 
and consequently they are liable to err in such 
estimates of humanity. The former leads them to 
assume action as the best test of moral condition, 
the visible testimony of our emotions and opinions, 
which, when merely expressed, may not be so 
credible ; while the other, with ingenious casuistry, 
searches for causes and secret motives, which a 
very superior inteUigence will detect, to eluci- 
date the problems of life. Dr. Johnson writes: 
*^ Things may be seen differently as differently 
shown; but actions are visible though motives are 
secret." With the object of conceaUng the latter, 
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it is certain that the cautions man says less than 
he thinks, the wily man only what he wishes to be 
accredited; while the imaginative or impulsive, 
carried away by their own arguments, and capti- 
vated by their own eloquence, utter more than they 
feel, and often that which, in cooler moments, they 
would disclaim. We therefore find, that the exag- 
geration and involuntary misrepresentation of the 
impressionable, are often misunderstood by the calm 
and positive character, and Saxon equanimity dis- 
qualifies most of us for comprehending the fervour 
of excitable and impassioned natures. 

Literary men are those only who publish their 
thoughts and feelings, and, though more capable 
of describing them in writing, they are less qualified 
than others to represent the ordinary condition of 
mankind. However feeble are the efforts of an author, 
still he possesses some quaUties that are not very 
common to produce even a moderate performance ; 
and should he command superior powers, then is 
he still farther apart from the average of ordinary 
mortals, and an exceptional specimen of the 
species. With expansive views, he may, perhaps, 
overlook the circle around him, while endeavour- 
ing to investigate human nature, disregarding 
the examples that proximity and opportunity 
supply. 

Agam, should he study his associates, it is pro- 
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bable that personal feeling or prejudices, the con- 
sequences of his peculiar temperament, will lead 
him to attribute false motives, or to draw wrong 
inferences, from words and actions that are simple 
and usual. He may have adopted a system with 
which all things are to coincide ; a theory, which 
every fact must confirm. We will even suppose 
him unbiassed by prejudices, still the sensitive 
temperament of a sedentary and intellectual man 
interferes with a passionless judgment of all that 
surrounds him. His impressions are too vivid, his 
emotions too irregular, to dovetail with the common- 
place existence of his fellow-beings. Their mutual 
relations are unequal ; the qualities which he most 
prizes — ^power of intellect, refinement of taste, deli- 
cacy of feeling — they do not appreciate to the same 
extent ; and from the height of his own mental supe- 
riority, he often looks down upon the objects they most 
value — worldly prosperity and estimable mediocrity. 
If we add to the intolerance frequently characteristic 
of the literary man, the constitutional irritability 
incidental to the creative temperament, we complete 
the combination, which renders him an incompetent 
judge of his associates. 

A possessor of genius is so often the plaything of 
destiny and the victim of contemporaries, as to fur- 
nish a warning rather than an example, while the 
steady unimpassioned man, never betrayed by 
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impulse or misguided by imagination, is mostly 
incapable or disinclined to reveal his impressions, 
though to the majority they would supply the most 
useful lessons ; for but few leave the beaten track of 
the high road through Ufe, and whatever is unusual 
offends, and whatever is new startles them. Unfit- 
ness for the routine of every-daj^ business is the 
foible that envious mediocrity ascribes to genius, 
and its strange deviations no doubt warrant this 
accusation. Living in thought rather than in action, 
the possessors of great intellectual powers cannot 
acquire the experience of active life ; they know not 
how to meet the emergencies of the present time, 
while influencing their generation, and preparing 
thought and action for ages to come. 

The exuberance of thought and feeling that 
relieves itself by mental creations when not finding 
this legitimate outlet, will often enact a prejudicial 
course. Like the muscular force of the Athlete, 
that accumulated by prolonged rest finds a relief in 
violent exertion, or gymnastic pranks; repressed 
energy of mind ferments or explodes dangerously. 
It may sometimes evaporate, too, in the rude im- 
patience with which the intelligent man provokes 
his dull companions by the assertion of startling 
paradoxes, or through a very frank indication of 
his contempt for their stupidity. Nothing can be 
more irritating to him than associates whose intel- 
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lects will never reach the point from which his own 
started long ago. 

Such peculiarities show us that our business 
is in action rather than in thought, and that the 
thinkers amongst us, of whom nature provides but 
a limited number, are intended to direct the practical 
man's activity rather than to engage themselves in 
the world's work. 

Genius, thou gift of heaven 1 thou light divine ! 
Amid what dangers art thon doomed to shine ! 
Oft will the body's weakness check thy force. 
Oft damp thy vigonr, and impede thy coarse, 
And trembling nerves compel thee to restrain 
Thy noble efforts, to contend with pain. 

Crabbe. 

It is a lamentable coincidence that the man who 
is preparing the means of wealth, health, power, or 
pleasure, for his contemporaries, should be himself 
disqualified for the common enjoyments of life. He 
has perhaps curtailed its duration by over-ezertion, 
perverted its feelings by undue excitement, or pro- 
voked the animosity of his associates by propound- 
ing some impalatable theory in morals or politics, 
which each resents as a private insult if the public 
do not denounce it as a public curse. But the 
child of genius, in his moments of inspiration, may 
despise misrepresentation, and defy calumny when 
he reigns supreme in his own world of spirit- 
thought his minister and language his emissary— 
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while he measures the moyements of distant spheres, 
or announces the existence and position of worlds 
never before imagined, and, Columbus of the skies, 
verifies the correctness of his own prevision. Can 
he not make wings of steam and a messenger of 
electricity ? and catch a sunbeam, to impress in a 
second, on nature's most enduring materials, to last 
as long as time, the very picture that Ught delineates 
on the retinas of contemporaries — ^nature's copy of 
her own work, unaltered by mortal traceiy, or un- 
impaired by transmission through human organs ? 

History furnishes materials on which the man of 
genius works to unravel the thread connecting the 
long web of events, where cause and effect are woven 
together by time so closely that the connection is 
unappreciable to ordinary thinkers. He collects 
materials from all ages of the past to direct the pro- 
gress of the future ; and as time advances and intro- 
duces new elements into his calculations, new cir- 
cumstances into his practice, he knows how to 
utilise both, to adapt them to his own generation. 
Geology, with her newly discovered treasures, upsets 
the theories of financiers ; steam alters the character 
of commerce and the prospect of war ; chemistry, 
agriculture, and mechanism, centuple the produce of 
man's industry ; and these marvellous changes fur- 
nish n^w circumstances for genius to elucidate and 
utilise. 
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The picture of a mind is seldom correctly repre- 
sented by self-portraiture ; for in autobiography 
vanity often holds the glass and imagination guides 
the pencil. Besides, descriptions of youth are traced 
, by aged hands, and panegyrics of repose are penned 
by the restless, and precepts of activity by the 
indolent ; for with man's unsettled nature he often 
commends most those things which he has not 
practised, and those feelings which he has not expe- 
rienced. 

We can all occasionally calculate the course of 
social events, sometimes detectmg their origin, some- 
times predicting their result, and inanimate nature, 
as far as we may trace her operations, lies open 
before us.; but the mind of man is inscrutable, whe- 
ther we seek to reveal its intellectual mysteries, or 
try to solve its moral problems. Insight into the 
thoughts of others would be a divine prerogative, 
and to genius only the power is granted of identify- 
ing self with the intellect and emotions of various 
individual developments. 

Could we but invest another mind, in what a new 
aspect life would appear! in what a new dress 
nature would be clothed ! Sight and colours not 
what they seem to us — sound, touch, taste, all 
varying from our own impressions. The intellect 
confined to a limited area, or expanding to admit 
dreams of the past and visions of the future ; 
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memoiy, with its dissolTing views, recalling the one, 
and hope, with moving panoramas, unfolding the 
other : a process of thought, rapid or slow, other 
estimates of things, bright or gloomy, the sense of 
right and wrong, impressed indeUbly on the con- 
science or merely traced there in confused 
characters. 

The comparison of self with others, and the 
emulation arising from it, are the consequences of 
our intercourse with the world ; we measure our- 
selves by our associates, as to their acts, appearance, 
and position, either to rejoice in our superiority, or 
less often to deplore our deficiency; and how far 
more interesting would it be, instead of surmising, 
to ascertain the working of another mind, to see 
our own weakness repeated, our own struggle re- 
acted, to recognise the triumph of will over emotion, 
of principle over selfishness, of mental energy over 
physical languor ; to study the process of the reason- 
ing £Eu;ulties, the tricks and sleights by which some- 
times instinctively the goal is reached without 
pursuing the road that leads there. Could we but 
see vnth the artist's eye, or hear with his ear, what 
a new world of sight and sound would be revealed, 
through organs attuned to the music of nature, or 
prepared to reproduce her glorious aspects. To the 
unartistic temperament this state of existence might 
be incomprehensible, while to the opposite impas- 

10 
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sioned idiosyncrasy the absence of vivid sensation 
would seem like anticipated death. 

Confined to our natural means of interpreting 
another mind, the task is no easy one ; we can only 
endow it with quaUties with which we are con- 
versant, and our own intellect and our own feelings 
supply the patterns from which we model it. Our 
view is bounded by the horizon of our own capa- 
bilities, and an inferior intellect cannot realise the 
readiness, the scope, and the power of a great 
mind, no more than the immoral, or unfeeling, can 
credit the high motives and noble instincts that 
elevate the religious and benevolent man so far 
above his fellows ; nor can the philosopher follow 
the poet's vagaries, or the artist reUsh the dull 
realities of the mathematician. Our own personality 
blinds us ; we live our own life, and cannot easily 
imagine another state of being. 

If our course has been smooth, and our temper 
even, a sort of dreamy monotony becalms life, and 
we feel as if it moved by clockwork, independent of 
our own exertion or interference. It is only when 
aroused from the routine of an unvaried existence 
by some startling incident or novel position, that 
consciousness, excited by this new stimulus, assumes 
such vigour, that, removed from the usual place, 
we contemplate ourselves in another point of view. 
The circumstances of our life then appear with a 
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different aspect from that under which we had 
hitherto considered them ; objects become valueless 
that we lately ardently prized ; others long dis- 
carded, we invest with fresh importance ; conclusions 
that we deemed irrefragable, we now question ; and 
perhaps, at such times, we are more hkely to form 
a correct judgment of ourselves and others, than 
while performing our accustomed part by routine, in 
the by-play of the social drama. 

Art, the work of man, deals in facsimiles, while 
the creations of God are ever varied, and when we 
class and systematize them, it is to bring their 
infinite variety within the scope of our own finite 
perception. We see that life abjures the conformity 
of inorganic substances, and we know that each 
spiritual existence equally offers a distinct indivi- 
duality, composed of quahties so special, that no 
circumstances of life can connaturaUse two distinct 
beings. 

You may in part judge from sympathy or analogy 
of another's sensations and feeling ; but the variety 
nature estabUshes in all her productions, renders 
every perception of colour, sound, and taste, every 
sensation and emotion, conformable to each specific 
organization ; and we know that the mental pro- 
cesses of comparing, judging, and imagining, depend 
not oilly upon the pecuUar impressions furnished by 
the organs, but on the quahties inherent in the 

10—2 
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mental powers themselves. Equally independent is 

the view of human nature, the estimate of human 

happiness, adopted by each of us, the .result of 

experience and reflection with the intelligent, and 

of immatured conclusions reached by the mass, 

who judge so often from impulse and unconnected 

observations. Alas ! each fancies that all good is 

to be found in those things and circumstances which 

he ambitions ; few will allow that it exists in those 

they possess or experience. 

Power, wealth, rank, talent, leisure, domestic 

quiet, 'obscurity, have all their admirers, amongst 
those who do not possess them. The sybarite, sati- 
ated with pleasure, has exhausted the energies that 
might inspire the wish for another restorative 
healthy career, while the man of power, fatigued by 
the duties of pre-eminence, longs for the repose of 
easy mediocrity. 

Poverty Gtriyes for riches, wealth sighs for rank. 

Let aQ find happiness, if possible, in the course 
which they prefer ; there are several roads to the 
same end, but some of us follow one, and then look 
for the advantages which belong to those rejected. 
We want to combine things totally incompatible, 
expecting them to coincide for our especial benefit. 

You select your friend for his prudence, and 
caution, and reticence, and when it is agreeable to 
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yon that he should be commnnicatiye, condemn the 
very qualities which first you prized. If your wife, 
by being lively and agreeable, captivated your 
fimcy, it is natural that others should be equally 
pleased with her social merits, and that she should 
enjoy the power of charming them ; but, jealous 
and captious, you regret that she possesses attrac- 
tions which your selfishness cannot monopolize. 
With equally irrational expectation, you cultivate a 
son's talents, and glory in the achievements of his 
intellect, and, forgetting how little the very energies 
and passions that stimulate ability are under the 
control of prudence, you do not excuse his errors, 
nor can you submit quietly to the stupidity of your 
dull boy, though it secures him from the temp- 
tations that are irresistible to an opposite character. 
The watchful fond husband, from the same sort 
of sensibility that shows itself in tender attentions, 
may be irritable and exacting under many circum- 
stances, while the man whose firm character renders 
him unmoved by the trivial occurrences, that provoke 
irritable tempers, is not pardoned by an unthinking 
wife, for the want of demonstrations that are incom- 
patible with his restrained nature and practised 
equanimity. These ever-recurring mistakes and 
discontents should teach the young to reflect care- 
frilly before selecting the profession, the wife, the 
residence, or the pursuit ; and when the decision is 
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made, they should lead them to reflect, that however 
much of good is in their possession, its pro- 
portionate evil belongs to it, and that what seems 
wrong is sometimes qualified by its redeeming right, 
according to the law of compensation that apportions 
our varied lots in life. By a foolish error we aggra- 
vate its evils, while adding to them a senseless 
desire to combine opposite qualities, and to connect 
diverging careers, which lead to different ends. 

In such discontent, for which leisure leaves us so 
many opportunities, is to be found one of the 
counterpoises that lowers the rich man's energy in 
an inverse proportion to the height of his worldly 
position, to equalise his destiny with that of his 
poor neighbour, whose animal spirits, unexhausted 
by disheartening reflections, often give to life the 
buoyancy that floats it over toil and privation. 

You often see the prosperous being, who has 
nothing to wish for, paying his forfeit to fortune 
with the ennui which ever embitters a purposeless 
life ; while the poor man imagines that earth must 
be a paradise to those who enjoy the comforts and 
luxury of opulence; the pleasures that he never 
tasted seem to him inexhaustible, and the delusion 
that supreme bliss does exist on earth, partly recon- 
ciles him to his subordinate place in such a glorious 
world. He may perhaps hope that time, or exertion, 
or chance, will secure some of the blessings he 
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covets, and through ignorance his imagination en- 
compasses an amount of good that it is impossible 
to realise on earth. 

From want of experience in the luxuries and 
enjoyments of life, the poor man, Uke the child, 
relishes simple pleasures with unsophisticated ear- 
nestness ; and as he mostly retains to an advanced 
age the youthful hopefulness of inexperience, and 
the strenuous beUef in untried enjoyment, one may 
feel happy by inferring, that privations magnifying 
the good of this world to the imaginative, and 
adding fresh zest to any small portion of it occa- 
sionally secured by the poor man, his position is 
not far inferior to that of his more prosperous 
fellow-creatures. For them the imagination cannot 
invest the unknown with impossible charms; they 
have exhausted every pleasure and tried every 
novelty, till a new sensation, like Alexander's world, 
is in vain longed for. Happily the poor enthusiast, 
in his inexperience of the advantages of wealth, 
fimcies that they are inexhaustible; his waking 
dreams are coloured with the brightest hues ; while 
fimcy only serves the exhausted sensuaHst to invent 
phantoms that render the future as unpromising as 
the present is irksome. Thus leisure, the indus- 
trious man's reward, becomes the rich man's punish- 
ment ; and it is only by making pleasure a business 
that he rescues himself from the unhappiness which 
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a communion with his thoughts and feelings entails, 
for, if conscience do not condemn him. at such times, 
the physical results of excitement and excess may 
have banished those soothing sensations of well-being 
which belong to health, moral and corporeal. 

While the prosperous man has eveiything to lose 
by change of circumstances, the poor man has every- 
thing to gaui ; one dreads the future, and may not 
enjoy the present ; the other hopes for amendment, 
and is inspirited by the struggle to secure it ; besides, 
the luxurious indulgences of the former have ren- 
dered him morbidly susceptible of inconvenience 
and opposition, so that he invests trifles with im- 
portance, and discomforts he converts into misfor- 
tunes. If unoccupied, when the vigour of youth is 
passed, he performs his animal routine, sulkily and 
apathetically, further incapacitated by years for the 
sensual pleasures he could occasionally enjoy in 
early Ufe. * 

Nor is the character improved by the immunity 
from opposition that a prosperous life insures. 
When free from control, exempt from serious in- 
conveniences, obUged, and indulged, and flattered 
by dependants and acquaintances, it is natural that 
at last we grow impatient of every opposition to our 
will or opinions, and become selfish or querulous. 
A similar result often follows voluntary seclusion; 
if retired from the world, we have neither to yield 
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to the will of others nor to snhmit to their foibles, 
nor to make the constant Uttle sacrifices that com- 
panionship entails. The restraints and obUgations 
of society are conducive to our moral health, and ^ 
supply a salntary discipline, of which solitude de- 
prives us. Just as our physical constitution is 
fortified by the vicissitudes of temperature, variety 
of diet, and muscular exercise, for which nature 
destined us, the mind is equally strengthened by 
the contests, and struggles, and disappointments, 
that association with others insures and that our 
gregarious instincts mdicate. 

Screened from the influence of external impres- 
sions, secluded from companionship with our fellow- 
beings, the body and mind become enervated ; the 
one grows morbidly sensitive to discomfort or pain ; 
the other, engrossed wholly by its individual feelings 
and thoughts and habits, finds every one and every- 
thing irksome that interferes with them, all asso- 
ciates irritating who do not minister to the egotism 
and vanity which have grown to excess, nurtured in 
this isolation, where the recluse becomes all the 
world to himself. It is no wonder that, dissatisfied 
with those who question his self-estimate, he often 
becomes a misanthropist. 

It is not difficult to trace the effect of one or 
other of the mental powers on the character : the 
perceptive, reasoning, or imaginative faculties, pro- 
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mote correBponding habits and views, which either 
manifest the characteristics of each distinctly, or 
are modified by an admixture of the other mental 
^ elements with which they combine. Of all these 
we detect most readily the predominance of the 
perceptive &culty in daily life. Its influence is soon 
apparent in the proceedings of a quick, acute man 
of the world. He sees, and hears, and apprehends 
so rapidly, that you fancy he understands your 
meaning before it is half expressed ; his eye detects 
it in your countenance ; and from the first word you 
utter he anticipates all you are going to say, and 
even sometimes supplies terms to express it. 

We often find this faculty estabUshing certain 
tastes and habits in life. From taking cognisance 
of all surrounding objects, it quaUfies a man for 
those pursuits that require a knowledge of external 
nature in all her appearances, either to investigate 
or to riBpresent them. 

It is this quick perception that shows the states- 
man how to select his instruments, and foresee his 
advantage or prepare for his defeat ; it gives the 
lawyer the same means of success within a more 
restricted sphere. It is the diplomatist's guarantee 
of success ; he must detect in tone and manner the 
political secret which the tongue has not yet revealed 
as readily as the physician discovers the secrets of 
nature from the aspect and manner of his patient. 
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In those struggles, called buaineBS transactions, 
where each individual engaged tries to outwit an- 
other, where one man's success is so often another 
man's ruin, where opportunities must be caught on 
the wing, advantages seized as they appear, each 
chance for and against seen at a glance, utilised or 
avoided, how much will the ready perception avail 
the active man ? 

Science may elucidate nature in the retirement of 
her study, but she sends her vedette perception out- 
side to watch all the operations of life and move- 
ment, letting none pass unnoticed a^d unrecorded in 
the great catalogue of subjects that she furnishes 
for judgment to investigate and memory to store. 
In his laboratory, the chemist, eagerly expecting 
some almost imperceptible indication, with the flash 
of perception sees another effect, an unlooked-for 
combination, which so far exceeds the original object 
in importance, that he discards the one to pursue 
the other, and then perhaps reaUses the triumph of 
his acuteness by some happy discovery, as important 
as unexpected. 

The mechanist's perceptive faculty sees where 
power may be gained and directed, resistance over- 
come or expended, and his judgment decides how 
this result is to be secured. To the fine arts, per- 
ception is the indispensable pioneer; it collects 
subjects for the painter, shows him Ughts, and 
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them to a rigid scratiny, before installing them in 
the repertory of tested facts, for which memory is 
custodian. Virtually withdrawn from the ontward 
world by habits of abstraction, the man who reasons 
best is undisturbed by it, his thoughts being kept in 
their proper course by an energetic and continued 
effort of the will. 

We find the deep thinker unable to follow the 
rapid evolutions of mind, practised by others, his 
own mental processes requiring time and quiet for 
their accompUshment. He must prove every step 
that leads to a conclusion, or he cannot accept it ; 
guesses and suppositions don't suit him, and the 
rapid associations of ideas that keep the quick man 
of the world always on the alert, and alive to the 
exigencies of the moment, do not stimulate the 
mental activity of the usually abstracted man. 
Dugald Stewart says, " The superiority which the 
man of the world possesses over the recluse student 
in his knowledge of mankind is partly the result of 
this quickness and facility of association. Those 
trifling circumstances in conversation and behaviour 
which, to the latter, convey only their obvious and 
most avowed meaning, lay open to the former many 
of the trains of thought which are connected with 
them, and frequently give him a distinct view of a 
character on that very side where it is supposed to 
be most concealed from his observation." 
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Just as the perception may be quick or slow, 
correct or fiGialtyy the reasoning faculties also vary in 
accuracy, power, and process. Do we not con- 
stantly meet persons in whom they are so imperfect 
as to lead invariably to fidse judgmente-men, and 
particularly women, who cannot compass a correct 
inference, as if their minds were naturally crooked ? 
We find others, again, who form, you would fancy 
intuitively, the proper decision, or counsel the judi- 
cious line of conduct, through a course of reasons 
so rapidly evolved as to be distractingly puzzling to 
a mind differently endowed. They measure one 
item with the other, adjust the balan<3e, comparison 
examines each, and shows reason where they are 
equal and how they are different. She ascertains 
that the materials weighed are of equal worth, or a 
greater quantity of the least valuable will be required 
as an equivalent ; extraneous matter is removed in 
the process, or allowed for in the result. Some 
intellects are incapable of coming to a correct deci- 
sion in such a proceeding, from an erroneous esti- 
mate of the things weighed, or from an incapacity 
to proportion or to compare them; others throw 
incongruous matter into the scale, and many, when 
the equilibrium is nearly adjusted, upset the whole 
by some irrational impulse of passion or sudden 
vagary of caprice. 

Unfortunately the accurate reasoning faculties 
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which suggest common sense, belong so often to the 
nnimaginative character, that we do not duly esti- 
mate them, and prefer a less sensible companion, with 
more £ancy and less judgment, to the matter-of-fact 
man, whom we know to be the kill-joy of society 
and the damper of pleasant conversation. With 
such a drag on your mind, fancy is brought to a 
stand. His idea is fixed to the object that excites 
it — he sees no farther ; for there are no associations 
ready to carry him off in any other direction. 

A primrose by a river's brim, 
A yeUow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more. 

Every word expresses its one meaning to which 
he adheres with provoking correctness; the con- 
trasts that you connect to elicit a joke he considers 
separately, and cannot, therefore, perceive the ab- 
surd inference which amuses you. He notices the 
qualities of an object before him, quite incapable of 
supplying it with other attributes, of placing it in a 
new position, or of modifying it, in any way to alter 
it from what it is. He hears of a marriage, or a 
death, with the same mental immovabiUty; while 
your fancy sets to work at once to represent the 
chamber of death, the mourner's sorrow, the un- 
certainty of Ufe, and the inevitableness of dissolu- 
tion. Or you imagine the scenic effects of a wed- 
ding — the joy, regret, pride, disappointment, all 
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the feelings that such an event may evoke; yon 
dress the bride, decorate the table, arrange the 
departure, and look off, into a remote future, full of 
young faces; nay, who knows, but that you may 
make pictures of all the bridesmaids' prospects ; or 
even rush back to your own wedding for precedents; 
and then start off, on your own concerns, to map 
out the future as you best like it. From a starting 
point like matrimony, you may take a wide range. 
All this time your matter-of-fact friend never moves 
from the one idea, that Mr. Smith has married 
Miss Jones. 

The matter-of-fact man has, of course, few sym- 
pathies ; he cannot imagme himself in the position 
of others, to feel as they do, and think like them ; 
and, consequently, he is not likely to please his 
friends and associates. Very much averse to novelty, 
from the difficulty of understanding anything new, 
he is equally insensible to beauty that awakens the 
imagination or art that reproduces it. 

Unfortunately in this utilitarian age, the matter- 
of-fiEu;t mind prevails. It perceives the material 
wants of mankind, and tries to supply them for a 
consideration; it excels in mechanical contrivance 
and social conveniences ; it works for the million at 
so much per head, and utilises their pleasure or 
misfortune. It carries you in an excursion train 
with fabulous swiftness, and contracts to pay your 
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widow SO mnch per bone, if you are crashed to death 
on the journey. It builds hideous, high, dispro- 
portioned houses, to utilise space, and to locate a 
hydra family, and frightful carriages for cheapness 
and speed, and eschews all that is ornamental in 
life, as tr<^blesome, in fact useless. Did not the 
nervous sensitiveness developed by our luxurious 
tastes mitigate the hardness that also results from 
our selfish habits and contempt for everything that 
is not practical, we should become insufferably 
callous. Happily a spurious sort of sensibiUty, 
connected with physical debiUty, refines our tastes 
and sometimes softens our manners, and quahfies 
us for the agreeable impressions of art, though it 
cannot inspire a proper appreciation of the higher 
ranges of artistic genius. 

The influence of memory on the moral character 
we are apt to overlook, while considering its opera- 
tions amongst the mental faculties. An old proverb 
assures us, that '^ great wits have short memories ; *' 
by which assertion we are to understand that they 
are oblivious of eveiy-day concerns, from their 
thoughts taking a higher range. This adage holds 
good, too, when applied to the intellectual proceed- 
ings, for an abundance of original matter may so 
engross the mind, as to disqualify it for appropriating 
the ideas of others. In a mental sense, however, 
the saying can be reversed, for great memories have 
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often little wit, and we see men whose minds are 
so overloaded by knowledge acquired from books, 
that their own thinking faculties are superseded 
by the ready-made conclusions with which memory 
supplies them. Besides retaining the knowledge 
appropriated from other sources, this faculty trea- 
sures the 'conclusions of our own reason and the 
results of our own experience. Without it, we might 
be always reaching the same inferences through the 
same processes of thought ; we should not be able 
to fix the happy inspiration that suddenly brightens 
a subject ; we should be elucidating what is already 
clear, or discovering what is already known. 

While considering the effect of memory on the 
moral character, we perceive that it supplies reason 
with valuable materials for the conduct of life ; as 
the more vividly bygone circumstances are recalled, 
the more likely we are to benefit by the past; a 
warning derived from it, well impressed on the mind, 
assuredly restrains us more effectually than a vague 
recollection could do. 

In the management of children, where we can 
notice the effect of immediate punishment in their 
actions, we perceive the influence of memory on 
conduct from the dread of chastisement which is 
evinced by such as vividly recal the past disgrace, 
and the comparative indifference of others in whom 
the faculty of memory is deficient. We find the 
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former much more amenable to control, from the 
consequence of their previous transgression being 
so clearly retained in the mind as to deter them 
from repeating it. In mature life, the mordant 
recollections of our former disappointments and 
misfortunes guard us against the new temptation, 
with security proportioned to their accuracy. 

There are few of us who have not remarked that 
the culprit, listening patiently to our reproofs, im- 
pressing us with the conviction that he will assuredly 
be amended by them, is much less likely to reform 
than another who chafes at interference, and displays 
unequivocally the painful feeling it provokes — a 
feeling, however, which will probably dwell in his 
recollection as an antidote against temptation, that 
might, if unresisted, lead again to the reprimand 
which he found so irksome; this irritation proves 
also that self-condemnation embitters the censures 
of his accuser. 

Thus while memory enforces prudence, by recall- 
ing all we have felt, and heard, and seen of the evil 
consequences of rashness and vice in ourselves and 
others ; it may be further assisted by the imagination 
heightening the picture with her varied colours, to 
produce from a copy of the past her own view of 
the future, more effective in its warning delineations. 

While memory is thus a careful custodian of fore- 
gone acts and thoughts, and a useful monitress, she 
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supplies us with reminiscences that awaken and 
maintain some of our best emotions. The tender 
maternal care of our infancy, brought before us by 
the remembrance of early years, endears to us the 
parent who fostered our young Ufe. The acquaint- 
ance of our youth, recommended by associations 
with that happy time, often becomes the friend of 
the present. He may recal joyous or mournful 
periods of Hfe, each seemmg to be a part of our 
being, rescued by the retrospect he suggests from 
oblivion. Time has estranged, but memory repro- 
duces them as vividly as if sorrow and pain had not 
lengthened the road we travelled since they occurred, 
laden as we are with the weight of accumulated 
years. The old man may well exclaim under other 
circumstances : — 

Tell not me 
Of happiness in memory. 
Oh ! what is memory hut a gift 
Within a mined temple left, 
Recalling what its heauties were, 
And then presenting what they are ? 

Age, bearing the pressure of past sorrow, and 
darkened by the shadow of past errors while Ufe 
is imprisoned within a decaying frame, can, alas ! 
derive little comfort from retrospection. 

Will it be fanciful to attribute to memory the 
fresh feelings of youth, which we find embalmed 
in some hearts to the latest period of life, seeming 
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to repel the encroachments of those doahts and 
suspicions that wither even more than years. We 
can fiEtncy a stream of memory passing from the 
teeming life-spring of youth down through the course 
of time, bringing with it the innocent joyousness 
of the happy days when everything seemed new and 
beautiful and pleasant. With such lively reminis- 
cences, the matured character is truly embellished ; 
indulgent to transgressions, of which memory recals 
the temptation ; willing to promote pleasures, of 
which memory evokes the spirit; and lenient to 
foibles, for which he knows from experience that 
pardon is the best corrective. 

Still another quality does memory foster in our 
hearts by her record of the past : gratitude for 
kindness received, it maintains, with the retro- 
spection that carries us back to times when help 
or encouragement was most needed. Gratitude 
may be truly called '* the virtue of fine natures," 
for it involves the susceptibility to kindly impres- 
sions, the due appreciation of obUgation, and the 
stability of character, that retains whatever has been 
good in our intercourse with others. For the thank- 
ful, its enjoyments far exceed any derivable from 
the mere favour or kindness received ; this may 
become valueless, or even forgotten, but the grateful 
feelings remain ; and the habit of indulging them 
is one of the influences that help to equalise the 
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conditions of rich and poor through the pleasure 
a worthy recipient enjoys in treasuring the memories 
of past kindness. 

Although the satisfaction of giving is great, still 
the donor should forget while the acceptant remem- 
bers the pledge that binds him to his benefactor, 
and one of the causes to which prosperity owes its 
hardness is perhaps the inaction of these grateful 
sympathies, that are so seldom evoked in elevated 
personages, while the frequent ingratitude which is 
so often the consequence of benefits conferred, 
lowers their estimate of human nature. 

We see the pride of patronage too, often 
prompting UberaUty, and the pride that receives, 
as unwilling to appreciate the benefit, as the giver 
is anxious to exaggerate it. Unfortunately this 
same pride even sometimes resents his implied 
superiority by withholding any acknowledgment for 
what is received. One hopes that such ungenerous 
conduct is not common amongst us, while we are 
forced to confess that the grateful feelings seem to 
be exhausted by repeated favours, till gifts are at 
last accepted as a right, rather than received as a 
bounty by the acceptant, who sometimes even 
thinks that he is conferring the kindness by the 
condescension of acceptance, which is never, under 
these circumstances, agreeably demonstrative. 

I have hitherto noticed the enjoyable and bene- 
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ficial resnlts of a good memory, bnt, alas ! there is a 
reverse to this picture, and on it we perceive the 
paJn that vivid recollections may bring to the con- 
scientious, to the sorrowing, and to the vindictive. 
Happy would it be for the mourner if he could 
obliterate from his mind the impress of past happi- 
ness : to him 

NesBon maggior dolore 

Che riccordarsi del tempo felice 

Nella miseria. 

Enjoying the luxury of woe, he too often cherishes 
these sad memories, which nervous excitement, the 
consequence of his misfortune, vivifies, or nervous 
depression perpetuates. At such times, memory 
recals what previously seemed forgotten, and re- 
produces looks, and words, and gestures, and inci- 
dents, with a graphic power that she withholds from 
happier reminiscences. 

For the exemption from such painful retrospects 
that age secures, we should indeed be grateful to 
the kind Providence who tempers our suflFering to 
our power of endurance ; for if we survive to walk 
alone down the path of life that leads to death, how 
could this solitude be borne, did memory unfold 
before us, as in youth, dark pictures of the melan- 
choly past ? This natural obscuration of bygone 
time, peculiar to age, we wisely tiy to imitate, when 
seeking new scenes and incidents to place between 
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US and our grief in eaxUer Ufe, untU these present 
occurrences, intercepting our thoughts, seem after a 
time to remove them and the incidents they re- 
summon, to a distance heyond the time when they 
really occurred. We thus anticipate the mistiness 
that age supplies to our elders. Of course, a general 
obtuseness to all impressions must also deaden the 
emotions of the old man, even were memory still 
efficient as in youth. 

For conscience, memoiy becomes the self-con- 
yicting witness, who evokes remorse to avenge the 
past, with a pertinacity that is often the culprit's 
greatest punishment. Still, repentance is not a 
common sequence to vice, nor yet often to be 
looked for, even amongst the petty offenders of 
society, for the same quaUties that induce remorse 
are such as might have avoided error, and one must 
suppose that a just estimate of right or wrong, 
established by reUgion, or resulting from rational 
conviction, would, in the first instance, have deterred 
from all evil doing. Where conscientiousness 
prompts an offender to accuse himself, or to repent 
in secret, either a new and powerful influence has 
altered his views, or th6 impulse that led him astray 
was foreign to his character, and of transient effect. 

There must be a great dissimilarity in the con- 
sciousness of persons endowed with memory in 
different degrees. To him who has little power of 
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recalling former impressions, the actual is all- 
engrossing, while it is ever provoking associations 
with the past for those for whom memory can 
reproduce bygone time, as if it were the present. 
They possess a mental journal of their progress 
through life, their actions, emotions, and thoughts, 
enjoying a doubled existence in the reaUty of the 
actual, and the remembrance of the lapsed time. 

For the imagination, memory reiterates the past 
to supply the materials with widch fancy sketches 
her pictures. She weaves her stoiy, dreams her 
dream, builds her air castles with them; memory 
presents colours to the artist, and whispers sounds 
to the musician, and opens to the poet her museum 
of the appearances of all natural things, from the 
inanimate surface of matter, to the external demon- 
stration of the inmost feeUngs of human nature. 
Though she recals our pleasing recollections, still 
it is imagination that embelUshes them, adorning 
the objects of perception with fancied beauties, and 
reproducing them, remodelled from the original 
cast. The most ordinary object or incident can be 
enhanced and adorned by it. We envy the imagi- 
native man who lives in his own world, decorated, 
and ampUfied, and peopled by fancy. He cannot 
walk along the streets without attributing to every- 
day occurrences, ideal attributes. For him every 
house has its story and its mystery, while each face 
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that he passes supplies him with a conjecture as to 
the owner's home and habits, his past life and 
fiitnre destiny. He sees pride, and ill-hnmonr, and 
folly, and melancholy go by ; and good-nature and 
joyousness pass less often. There, insolent wealth 
drives over sickly poverty ; here, vice flaunts boldly 
along the path that humble worth treads timidly. 
He can 'find in his imagination the story of a life for 
each aspect. 

Nothing is lost on him who sees 

With an eye that feeling gave, 
For him there*s a story in every breeze, 

And a picture in every wave. 

The powers of the imagination have been the 
theme of many great writers, some exemplifying 
their descriptions by the poetry in which they 
are sung. Even for those who possess a less 
endowment, imagination creates the ideal which 
makes so many of us happy, and paints and 
brightens the real, to conceal what is ugly, and 
to illuminate what is agreeable. We may call it 
the sun of our minds which shines not only on the 
good, and grand, and beautiful of the material 
world around, where we are only spectators and 
guests, but creates that ideal region of which we 
are reigning sovereigns. Here we rule alone in the 
realms of thought, and happy is the man who 
carries his bright aspirations still farther, and gives 
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to his hopes of a fiitnre world the glow of a fervid 
imagination. Thrice happy is he who can elevate 
the creative power of mind to realise the glories and 
perfections of which there are no existing types on 
earth. 

While we are considering the effects of these 
mental faculties on character, we must not forget to 
observe how their deficiency or excess also influences 
it. The want of exact or ready perceptions de- 
prives us of the qualities we have ascribed to their 
possession. You all know the unobservant man 
who looks without seeing, and hears v^ithout under- 
standing, and the slow and the obtuse man. 

To a faulty memory you can easily ascribe its 
consequences. 

From vice, imprudence, and inconsistency in con- 
duct we may infer that the reasoning powers are 
deficient or incorrect. But to enumerate the differ- 
ent manner in which they fail would furnish a 
catalogue of all the crimes and errors, and faults, 
and foibles, and mistakes incidental to human 
nature. We should see how crime is an error of 
judgment, as well as a moral transgression; and 
how reUgion, and reason, and the moral sense point 
out the same course for our path through life. 
Thus the misapphcation of our powers, the non- 
fulfilment of our duties, the mistakes in our 
conduct, and prejudices of our mind, are all referable 
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to false judgments, and these we may attribute to 
deficiency or incapacity of the reasoning faculty, to 
want of experience, to the tyranny of baneful im- 
pulses, in fact, to all causes that disqualify the 
reason for acting sanely. 

In another page we have noticed the advantages 
derivable from the imaginative faculty, and its defi- 
ciency is also alluded to, in a description of the 
matter-of-fact and unsympathetic man. Enthusiasts 
and visionaries show us how the excess acts on 
character, and in milder forms we all know that it 
intoxicates those who indulge unreasonably in its 
pleasures. 

Happy would it be for humanity if the perversion 
of our faculties promoted only these vices which the 
law punishes, or these errors which society resents ; 
but the more exaggerated deviation from the normal 
state of intellect entails incalculable suffering on the 
innocent, too often making crime the first symptom 
of one of the greatest misfortunes that afflicts the 
race. Nor are the aberrations of intellect preju- 
dicial alone to the recognised lunatic ; for the slighter 
deviations from mental sanity may mar the existence 
of a man whose inconsistencies are ascribed to other 
causes, and whose involuntary errors are resented 
by reprisals, that add additional miseries to his un- 
fortunate condition. Just as the faculties act in the 
proper succession to furnish us with ideas and 
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remembrances^ judgments, imaginingSy and voli- 
tionsy they will in the same progress supply the 
insane mind, but with false impressions, erroneous 
judgments, and irrational fancies. 

The delusions of perception furnish misrepre- 
sented objects, or imagination will supply ideal 
images, and substitute her own vagaries for the 
reality, while memory, of course, reproduces and 
perpetuates these errors. What is soon known to 
be a deception of the senses when the reason is 
unperverted, she accepts as a truth in insamiy, or 
when impressions of the external world still affect 
the mind, unchanged, it cannot deduce rational 
conclusions from them, but combines the visionary 
with the real, and lets the imagination warp the 
conclusions that judgment should alone supply. 
The will in this perverted state, uncontrolled by 
reason, sometimes enacts its part with vehemence, 
and carries into the performance evidence of the 
kind of dictation which it obeys. 

Not very dissimilar to such morbid conditions, is 
that of the sane man; whose acts seem simultaneous 
with his thoughts and feelings, leaving no interval 
for reason to operate between them ; so that his 
actions seem as involuntary as those prompted by 
the purely animal instincts with equal rapidity. 

Under all circumstances the will is the exponent 
of our inward self to the outward world, affording 
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a circumscribed or a comprehensive view of our 
individuality. A rigid custodian of some characters, 
it shuts them up hermetically, or allows but a very 
slight occasional glimpse to casual observers ; while 
in expansive natures it seems powerless to repress 
what should be concealed ; so that the incautious 
man. overcome by his exuberance of spirits, or of 
sympathy, reveals both thoughts and feelings ^^ to 
the world's open gaze." Nor does the secret of 
others remain undivulged; it is equally exposed 
to public notice. Persons so communicative we 
readily gauge, there is no difficulty in measuring 
their mental calibre or in estimating their moral 
worth; both are so clearly revealed by this rash 
candour, which, however displeasing when exposing 
evil dispositions, is attractive while betraying the 
weaknesses of an amiable nature with a childlike 
confidence in our forbearance. 

Like all our faculties, the will is strengthened by 
action ; we enforce it more strenuously from habit, 
and accustom others to yield to it more implicitly ; 
so that even in the confined area of domestic life 
submission and opportunity make the tjrant, whose 
volitional power, better opposed, might not have 
become so imperious. But the resolute will learns 
to command, and the stubborn will to resist us; 
the latter often resembling in its dogged immobility 
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the obstinacy of insanity when opposed to reason 
or coercion. 

Nor are delusions of prejudice in sane minds less 
unreasonable, from want of knowledge or reflection 
with the weak and ignorant, and with the intelligent, 
from redundant thought, that consolidates itself 
into false theories, or volatilises into flimsy hypo- 
thesis ; either disturbing the whole consistence 
essential to mental sanity. In art, the excellence of 
a picture is often marred by trifling mistakes, for the 
detection of which, the judicious artist obtains the 
criticism of a stranger's eye, knowing that what 
he has so long looked at will always have the same 
effect upon himself. The errors of our judgment, 
or the discrepancies of our conduct, are fully 
evident to the friend who watches us; but, too 
deeply rpoted in our nature, we cannot always 
correct them, when counselled by kind advisers or 
censured by invidious critics. 

While our other mental faculties, our reason, or 
imagination, or memory, being combinations, require 
time for their processes, the will, moved instan- 
taneously by the slightest impulse, acts impetuously 
with those who seem to have no motive or no object 
but its exercise. The spoilt child, unaccustomed 
to control, the capricious woman, the idiot, and 
the madman, are as rash in their paroxysms as the 
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despot, all either regardless of the suggestions of 
reason, or incapable of understanding them. 

To energy, mental and corporeal, our will owes 
its power ; it is the stimulus that animates all our 
faculties in their special ranges. The will may be 
active or inert, according to its amount, which 
varies again with our physical conditions, so that 
occasionally the man of great energy from physical 
or mental causes may be depressed to the level 
of the inert man's highest activity. 

We look in vain for enterprise and persistence 
where the resolve is impotent or repressed by sUght 
obstacles. Indeed, there is a want of conviction 
in some minds, resulting from the evanescence of 
their impressions, which induces a constant state 
of irresolution ; and persons thus constituted, ofben 
prevaricate when questioned as to their wishes or 
opinions, from the difficulty of determining which 
to acknowledge. With them, one condition so rapidly 
replaces another, that the will vibrates between 
both, enacting the vacillating conduct of the 
wavering, inconsistent man. Here, as the purpose 
is not pronounced, you perceive how it can be 
readily overcome; but in another phase of insta- 
bility, it is at first so firmly asserted, that you 
expect its immediate operation. No such conse- 
quence ensues ; your friend, without apparent motive, 
pursues another course, and by a succession of 

12 
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capricious proceedings, proves that he belongs to 
the class of flighty people, who have enough of 
purpose to form plans and engagements, without 
sufficient stability to execute or fulfil them. 

We have little reliance on persons of this cha- 
racter; their better mtentions are so often super- 
seded by others, that whim or accident supplies. 

Whoever has lived much with others, must notice 
a power to influence the opinions and conduct of 
associates, which seems to be an inherent possession 
of some fortunate individuals in eveiy-day life, as 
weU as in more prominent situations. Independent 
of the eloquence or manner that persuades, of the 
worldly influence that bribes, the attachment that 
overcomes us, or the authoritativeness that com- 
mands, there is a conscious assumption of superiority 
about them which claims and ensures unconditional 
obedience as its right ; and we find a leader in eveiy 
community to whom the rest submit without ques- 
tion. He need not be greatly superior to them, 
and they may dread and dislike him ; still his will 
rales theirs, by some influence which often eludes 
our curiosity. The biologist may exemplify it by 
his process, when he places a medal or piece of 
metal in our hand, on which we are to fix the 
attention for a few minutes, till he suggests some 
act to the will which, released from other impulses, 
obeys his direction to effect what he proposes. 
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This coin, perhaps, represents the eloquence, or 
persuasion, or authority, that engages the intellect 
or the senses ; while the will, exempt from the usual 
control, submits to extraneous dictation. 

In every-day life are we not made believe that the 
worse is the better reason by the speaker, whose able 
earnestness persuades us ; and does such earnest- 
ness supply a force which supersedes our own judg- 
ment, while the mind is engrossed by his words and 
gestures ? Opinions, as well as commands, firmly 
enunciated, direct the mass, whose actions often 
seem involuntary while under their influence. 

The masters whom we meet in life are many ; 
some so wily that we know not if they rule us ; 
others, again, less expert, but more imperious, to 
whose avowed authority we submit unwillingly, 
coerced by an influence inexplicable and irresistible. 
Haughty and imperious, the will of pride asserts 
itself confidently, and, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, mostly securing the deference it exacts, 
and assumption of all sorts is as successful in its 
pretensions, if it know well how to enforce them. 

The latter quality we find particularly successful, 
where the reserve and timidity of others yield to its 
encroachments. Our national characteristics allow 
it full scope, for in no part of the world are self- 
assertion and presumption less resisted. Thus the 
few exempt from our natural diffidence experience 

12—2 
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little opposition when, in public nndertakingB, cha- 
ritable institutions, and jomt-stock companies, the 
domineering spirits rule the rest, who are too willing 
to withdraw from responsible publicity, leaving their 
interests often in the hands of enterprising adven- 
turers. No doubt this reliance on the probity of 
others gives a national character to our dealings, 
which commands the respect and challenges the 
reciprocities of foreigners, while it fosters that spirit 
of enterprise to which our own commerce owes so 
much of its importance. 

We can from this little description of the mental 
qualities perceive how they affect the moral charac- 
ter; how perception renders us alert to notice or 
detect good and evil ; quickening our apprehension 
of what religion and the moral sense teach us to be 
virtue ; how it is the purveyor of objects for the 
emotions, as it is for all the faculties of the intellect ; 
and how it also conveys to our mind notions of those 
beautiful objects with which a kind Creator has 
embellished our path through life, the sights, and 
sounds, and odours of nature. 

Memory, as we have seen, acts as a useful moni- 
tress, and a careful custodian of the experiences and 
counsels that are to guide us onward. 

I need not allude at any length to the effect of 
judgment on the moral character ; we all know how, 
of all the mental quaUties, it is the most efficient in 
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regnlatmg conduct. Not only in its practical action 
of good sense does it show us clearly what is best, 
but it teaches us how to perform it in great emer- 
gencies as well as in the ever-recurring small exi- 
gencies of daily life, where it takes the name of 
tact when further recommended by the sympathetic 
consciousness that renders a man thoughtful of the 
convenience and careful of the time of his associates. 

Thus the intellectual faculties, well developed, 
promote moral excellence as well as mental supe- 
riority, securing the proper balance between them 
that is essential to a well-endowed nature. 

The combination to produce a perfect character 
should be that in which the moral, intellectual, 
and physical qualities blend in suitable proportions. 
The moral indicating our duties, and the intellectual 
teaching us how to accomplish them,. and utilising 
all our faculties, besides giving us the capacity to 
estimate the power of God, as the emotional feelings 
prepare us to love Him, and the physical to recognise 
the external testimonies of his goodness. 

This happy equilibrium is too often disturbed by 
an excess of one or other of these components — a 
preponderance apparent in corresponding conduct, 
and sometimes also betrayed by the temperament. 

Mr. Baine, in his very able work on The Study of 
Character, alludes to some celebrated personages, in 
whom a redundance of the intellectual, at the expense 
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of the moral, qaalitieB produced a most nnfortimate 
result. He describes Lord Bacon's deficiencies 
resulting from this disproportion in the following 
words : — 

^^ We see also from his general character in life 
that the other regions of mind fell below average ; 
his spontaneous energy was still intellectual^ and 
his emotional sensibilities must have been very 
defective ; those, at least, that imply strength, and 
not weakness of character. His ambition, his love 
of magnificence, were the silliness of an Oriental 
monarch — aspirations that the weakest of men are 
most liable to — ^mere unlopped heads of the human 
hydra, which only showed how his overgrown intel- 
lect had starved the sources of self-control, prudence, 
and propriety. We may safely say of him, that 
he ^ drifted ' . into criminaUty from an utter defect 
in the power of forecasting the most obvious con- 
sequences. 

'^ Whenever a display of intellect was called for, 
he stood forward like a giant.; his pleadings at the 
bar, his speeches in the Commons, detained every 
listener, and can now be read with charm. TTi« 
projects for improvement — whether legal, poUtical, 
or scientific — bore the impress of his fecundity ; 
his private affairs, his public business, in so far 
as they took, the shape of duty, had a miserable 
growth in that intellectual soil. We could expect 
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of him nothing but vacillation of conduct, incon- 
sistency, and tortaoosness, redeemable only when 
ability could match the occasion. 

^^ Well could he have spared a fraction of his 
prodigious intellect to make up some of the other 
parts of his brain ; perhaps a little more of purely 
physical energy, and certainly a good deal more 
of emotional sensibility, in various shapes." 

We are here shown how the highest powers of 
mind are compatible with deficiencies that debase 
the man of genius in a moral or social point of 
view, to the level of the meanest and most impru- 
dent. To misproportion of this description, we 
may perhaps attribute the absence of religious 
conviction in other celebrated men, the excess of 
whose intellectual power weakened the moral 
sense as well as the emotional feelings, all so 
essential to the just apprehension of the divine 
excellence. 

Amongst average individuals inequalities like 
these must be productive of similar discrepancies 
in lower proportions. They render the conduct 

« 

of others often inexplicable, when we do not suppose 
some natural cause, unnoticed amongst the imme- 
diate apparent motives that seem to dictate it. 
Indeed nothing is more inconsistent than conduct ; 
how hard it is to predicate that of our closest 
intimates, which is often so opposite to the expecta- 
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« 

tion of the most experienced, that one, at last 
feels disposed to look for the contrary to what 
seems probable in their proceedings. 

The hnman character, with all its concurring 
actions and opposite disturbances, various springs, 
and influences, and impulses, resembles a compli- 
cated piece of mechanism, the motions of which, 
however well calculated, sometimes get out of order, 
and act so irregularly as to obstruct all our efforts 
at discovering a cause for the disturbances till we 
take it to pieces ; a process not possible with our 
Mend's mental machinery. 

There is no doubt that phrenology has helped 
us much in our popular investigations of the mental 
processes, and their influence on the formation of 
character; it teaches us to compare and compute 
propensities and sentiments; to appropriate and 
dispense them, if not with philosophic acumen, at 
least with entertaining ingenuity. Besides the 
investigation of cerebral action and structure, that 
Dr. Gall inaugurated, we are indebted to him for 
a system that encourages the unlearned to exercise 
thought by the apparent facilities which it offers. 
The chart of unexplored regions laid before us, 
with names, and divisions, and localities, so well 
arranged, tempts us to examine what seems so 
tangible. We learn how the faculties are anta- 
gonistic or concurrent, redundant or deficient ; 



i 
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their compensations on one side, and neutralisation 
on the other. We compare, subtract, add, multiply, 
and, at last, acquire some taste for a study that 
never would have been popular but for phrenology, 
with its pretension of estimating character as you 
would the products of apparent quantities. Yadig's 
pretext of the ^basilisk for making the indolent 
prince take necessary exercise, is unconsciously 
adopted by phrenologists when they induce us to 
practise our intellects, with the view of detecting 
the £Eiults and foibles of associates, as well as elu- 
cidating our own latent perfections. 

From the catalogue raisonn6 of all our quaUties 
that phrenology presents, we can each draw our own 
conclusions, and speculate on the varieties of cha- 
racter that different combinations would form, and 
from this investigation it would be well if we learnt 
to tolerate in others peculiarities disagreeable to 
ourselves when we find that they are often the 
modification or produce of what is intrinsically 
estimable, or the result of instincts established by 
nature for some first purpose of life. 

Thus, the pride which offends us, we can refer to 
an excess of the instinct of self-preservation expand- 
ing into self-love ; ambition and avarice may have 
the same origin ; while anger is the expression of 
our opposition to whatever interferes with such 
emotions and propensities : acting in a lesser degree 
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the part assigned it for self-defence, amongst the 
original instincts. 

If we compare the mental ingredients to the ele- 
mentary snhstances that meet in chemical combina- 
tionsy when one atom by q. law of nature unites with 
one, two, or three of another quality, or when 
several join in varied but fixed ' proportions, we 
might in a fanciful mood suppose the results of 
certain mental concurrences to resemble these ma- 
terial compounds, and also to obey a law of nature 
when they commingle. The attractions and repul- 
sions of our mental elements, would remind us of the 
forces that unite or disperse material substances; 
the acids of a sour temper can be neutralised by 
some quality that represents an alkali, and a com- 
pound dangerous in itself can, by two stronger col- 
lateral affinities, be separated into harmless parts. 

This equable adjustment that nature enables 
reason to promote in the individual character, we try 
to establish between ourselves and the close friend of 
our selection ; he mostly supplies the qualities in 
which we are deficient ; while in the selection of a 
companion for life the energetic man mostly prefers 
a woman who will yield to his impulses, or a dawdle 
who does not interfere with them ; the restless active 
individual chooses an anti-attrition wife, a sort of 
cushion on which his redundant movement falls 
harmless. Your mattresse femme victimises a poor 
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hninble dependent sponse, and bo surely do these 
extremes meet that we can mostly infer the charac- 
ter of one partner from knowing that of the other. 

Servants with domineering wives are often the 
most obedient to their occasional master, trained by 
the permanent one. When mischance pairs persons 
with similar dispositions, then comes the ^^ tug of 
war;" acid sours acid, alkali confirms alkali, and no 
well-proportioned admixture settles down into the 
quiet sediment of married complacency. 

Under different circumstances the judicious woman 
ascertains the deficiencies in her husband's charac- 
ter, and with feminine adaptiveness practises the 
quality he wants, or represses in herself what is too 
redundant in him, so that after some years of this 
co-operation the two individuahties merge into one, 
more complete than either, through the adjustment 
that habit and judgment have established. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PEGULIABinES OF FEMALE CHABACTEB. 

NO. L 



And now I see with eyes serene 
The yery poise of the machine— 
A heing hreathing thoaghtfol hreath, 
A trayeller hetwixt life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endnrance, foresight, strength, and skiU ; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit, still and bright. 
With something of an angel light. 

WOBDSWORTH, 



So much has been written on woman's character 
and prospects, that it is presnmptnons to offer any 
farther comments on a subject hitherto ably dis- 
cussed. Still, as there is one aspect under which 
she has not been considered, a reference to it here 
will, I trust, be pardoned. 

Bigorous moraUsts measure her duties with the 
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rule of propriety; gallant Quixotes brandish the 
pen as did knights of old the lance in her honour ; 
utilitarians have appraised her powers, and priced 
her work ; while all concur in a benevolent effort to 
amend her position in the social strife. 

Amongst the projects for her benefit, and the 
estimates of her capabilities, however, I miss an 
adequate reference to the peculiar individuality of 
the sex, to the delicate organisation inducing 
extreme sensibility and versatile impulse, to the 
sympathy, including ready adaptiveness and self- 
sacrifice, and to other qualities derived from these, 
and all conducing to the fulfilment of their natural 
destiny. 

I would suggest the expediency of thoroughly 
investigating such speciaUties physiologically, with 
a view of tracing them to their physical cause, the 
natural endowment that renders woman an excep- 
tional being, possessing, with the general character- 
istics of our race, these intrinsic qualities, from 
which her foibles as well as her virtues result. 

To this inquiry could be added another into the 
effect of this inheritance on her actual position, 
while, a retrospect of her past history might show 
us how its circumstances have modified her nature, 
and how much it now deviates from what can be 
conjectured of the primeval type. May we not 
infer that extreme sensitiveness, physical and men- 
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tal, subjected her to influences hitherto overlooked, 
but which possibly have so altered her original 
nature, that her actual condition is not only the 
best incentive to our efforts for its amendment, but 
may prove also the truest witness to her own vicis- 
situdes during the various dynasties of man's empire 
through which she has passed. 

Circumstances scarcely within the scope of our 
knowledge, besides those which we can number, 
have no doubt been long remodelling her in society, 
till in our time we see how irrational training and 
traditional prejudices keep her helpless and depen- 
dent, while in the lower classes she is further 
depressed by her long subservience to the other 
sex, whose monopoly of suitable remunerative em- 
ployment leaves her no alternative but dependence, 
which, in this path of her course, is every day 
enforced there by the tyranny of savage husbands. 

With a philosophical prescience that is to be 
verified in future years, benevolent men are en- 
deavouring to modify these conditions, and clever 
women, better endowed with the feminine sympa- 
thies that realise for them our every step in the 
social scale, act as pioneers to their weaker sisters 
along the advancing road which we are all pur- 
suing. 

A feather wafted by the breeze shows us the 
course it will take when swelled into a tempest that 

13 
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seems to shake the earth for an end to os unknown ; 
and of the great social storms that sweep through 
time to effect some startling moral change, equally 
inexplicable to us, trivial circumstances foretell the 
range. To trace these small precursors of great 
events in their progress, is the province of philo- 
sophic history, which not only elucidates the cause 
of those already enacted, but predicts the effects of 
acting influences that in their turn evolve a never- 
ending sequence of cause and effect. 

That one of these shall be a great change in 
man's condition must be patent to us all, contem- 
poraries of the glorious conquests of science, which 
eveiy day take a wider range to endow him with 
powers that would have appeared superhuman, even 
to our ancestors of the last century. This advance 
seems scarcely proportionately progressive, so much 
does it exceed what was ever effected in former 
periods of the same extent. 

To utilise what he possesses, to secure what he 
desires, and to organise what seems accidental, 
are objects now effected, as well as the development 
of all forces within man's reach, be they mechanical 
or moral. Woman, as an agent, of which the power 
has not been fully tested, becomes an object of 
consideration in a new sense, and from her sub- 
ordinate place, like the feather in the wind, she 
indicates the direction of future changes. No more 
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sensitiye apparatus exists to register the variations 
of society. 

I will now briefly allude to the peculiarities which 
should be well inyestigated, before a just estimate 
can be formed of women's capabilities and prospects. 
We are told that the feminine system is cha- 
racterized by sofl; and moist structures; by the 
predominance of the cellular tissue, which gives 
roundness to the form; and by the weakness of 
the muscular fibre, which disqualifies for violent 
exertion. A greater volume and susceptibihty of 
the nerves spread over smaller organs, account 
for the sensitiveness which is its peculiar attribute. 

Cabanis describes these distinctions thus : '^ Menant 
une vie sedentaire (car la nature des travaux qui 
leur conviennent ne lea y retient pas moins forte- 
ment que les penchants inmiediats, dependans de 
leur organisation) , vous voyez, en quelque sorte, se 
developper dans les femmes un nouveau systeme 
physique et moral. Elles sentent leur faiblesse ; 
de la, le besoin de plaire : elles out besoin de plaire ; 
de la, cette continuelle observation de tout ce que se 
passe autour d'elles ; de la, leur dissimulation, leurs 
petits maneges, leurs manieres, leurs graces — en un 
mot, leur coqueterie, qui dans I'etat social actuel 
doit etre regardee comme la reunion ou le resultat 
de leurs bonnes et de leurs mauvaises quaUtes." 
Cause and effect are so apparent in the connection 

13—2 
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between the physical constitntion and the mental 
and moral characteristics of the female. Bex» that 
the physiologist can famish no better test of the 
truth and importance of his science, nor of the 
doctrine of temperaments illustrated and confirmed 
by the connection here, so invariable between the 
sanguineous idiosyncrasy and the mental qualities 
ascribed to it, modified by extra nervous sensitive- 
ness. In youth this combination is almost general ; 
but as life progresses the female temperament often 
becomes bilious or melancholic. Under all cir- 
cumstances, its specific properties arise from the 
nature of the organs concerned, their delicacy, 
and the small proportion of every part, render- 
ing movement and thought more rapid and im- 
pulsive. 

Pliny says, that "Nature confers most activity 
when the sphere of her power is restricted," and 
that what large animals gain in strength they lose 
in agility and flexibility. Thus women, possessing 
delicate organs, excel in all the arts requiring 
dexterity and address. They are often clever artists 
and excellent actresses, not only imitating but 
actually adopting the feeUngs which they wish to 
express, from the force of sympathy and the faculty 
of adaptiveness. 

From their nervous susceptibility, active and 
intense, women are alive to all impressions, obser- 
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vant of all occarrences, seeming to possess an 
intnitive knowledge that surprises, and sometimes 
defeats, the other sex. Boussel, their panegyrist, 
declares *' qu'elles paraissent tout sgavoir, sans 
avoir jamais rien apprit/' 

Confined to a small circle, and undistorhed by 
the varied interests that occupy a man's life, woman's 
observation is indefieitigable in watching the expres- 
sion, interpreting the looks and gestures, and 
guessing the intentions of her associates ; no motion 
escapes her, »a glance, a syllable, a gesture, reveal 
to her the secret of the ablest dissembler. 

We may infer that the urgency of life thus renders 
woman's perceptions and feelings so vivid as in a 
measure to disqualify her from taking the dispas- 
sionate and enlarged views that man's intellect can 
compass. ^' I will, because I will ; " her answer 
to suggestions opposed to her own intentions 
betrays the impossibility of overcoming the deter- 
mination dictated by her feelings; they represent 
her reasons, and those on whom her affections are 
expended, her world. Less impulsive, and more 
calculating, would she submit to the sacrifices and 
emergencies of maternity ? and would they be so 
cheerfully or so successfully accomplished ? 

What lovers call caprice, and husbands incon- 
sistency, is equally referable to her imaginative, 
irrepressible nature, for, however steady she may 
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be to the natural affections and attachments of 
life, her tastes vary with the lights and shades 
that pass over it. No impression is permanent, and 
though it may return again to banish a successor, 
still it recurs altered, and almost unrecognisable. 
What pleases in one phase of feeling, displeases 
the next ; tears succeed to smiles, and calms to 
storms. Not only do opinions yield to feelings, 
but memory itself gets warped by their exigency; 
and women are often charged with falsehood when 
they are only true to their immediate impressions, 
though opposed to fact and testimony, which recol- 
lection reproduces unchanged to their accusers. In 
fact, the past can never be exactly recalled, when 
so many new ideas and feelings have separated 
it from the present ; and women, while describing, 
invest it with the changes that have occurred to 
themselves in the interval. They take a new view 
of it, or actual impressions, are so vivid as to ecUpse 
their predecessors, or to invest them with quaUties 
which they never possessed. 

No doubt her senses may, under some circum- 
stances, even accept the suggestions of the imagina- 
tion rather than real impressions, and she will feel, 
see, or hear, as it directs. All these phenomena 
coincide with that ready aptitude which enables 
her to assume new duties and to adopt new affec- 
tions — a facility essential to her maternal functions, 
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and one that enhances her readiness to identify 
herself with others. 

Deficiency in social instinct occasionally may 
arise from apathy and insensibility, but its perver- 
sion results from opposite causes, an^ yet in many 
instances the conditions are confounded. In orien- 
tal and southern climates, crimes occasioned by 
deviations from natural feeling are frequent, and 
infanticide amongst ourselves exemplifies the depra- 
vation of one of the strongest instincts that exists 
in nature. As a consequence of these aberrations, 
we find sometimes the warmest affections vitiated 
or effaced in hysterical, maladies, and we shall show 
how much that is condemned in the female charac- 
ter may be referred to causes of this nature, that it 
is always difficult, and sometimes impossible, to 
overcome. 

Boussel, describing the extreme sensibility of the 
sex, which renders them so susceptible to all influ- 
ences, pleasurable or painful, meets the question 
whether this condition be prejudicial to their happi- 
ness by asserting that the rapidity with which im- 
pressions succeed each other admits of no permanent 
discomfort. Again, most of their gratifications are 
easily compassed, and the sterner sex can scarcely 
appreciate their enjoyment of the forms and hues of 
the sounds and odours with which a beneficent Crea- 
tor has endowed the external world, as if it were 
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espedaUy intended to charm their delicate percep- 
tions and to delight their refined tastes. Then 
household and maternal duties, engrossing employ- 
ments prompted by their warmest attachments, and 
natural dexterity, engage them in handiworks, ever- 
varying and never-ending sources of occupation 
that divert the mind from the imaginary evils which 
are mostly the source of uneasiness and despon- 
dency. It is certain that they bear physical evils 
better than the stronger sex ; perhaps, from ever- 
varying sensations, painfrd as well as pleasurable, 
learning to accommodate themselves to either, and 
to endure pain with that patience and fortitude 
which have always been recognised by the other 
sex with admiration. 

Nowhere is the wisdom of God more apparent 
than in the adaptiveness of woman to her arduous 
career, the flexibility with which she bends to all 
emergencies, and the elasticity with which she 
resumes her original status. Man follows his own 
course through life, while his companion is called 
upon to surrender self to the claims and opinions of 
others from the cradle to the grave ; often cajoled to 
be ensnared, she is first the idol and then the slave 
of her conqueror. 

By his energy and power man subdues the animal 
kingdom, and brings the elements under his control, 
and, forming them into new combinations like an- 
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other creator, he establishes the laws of science and 
invents the resources of art. Woman, the priestess, 
rather than the rival of nature, ministers to her 
in all the solemn ordinances of life. She fosters 
existence in its earliest and most precarious state, 
awakening the feelings and directing the intelligence 
of infiBait being. In after life the kind companion 
and gentle monitress, she stimulates to exertion, and 
reconciles to disappointment. She supports the 
iiedtering step of age, to guide it gently down the vale 
of life towards the grave, where, at last, she only 
surrenders her trust to the inevitable summons of 
nature. A victim to the intensity of her own feel* 
ings, as well as to the exigencies of nature and 
society, woman can trace her faults to the identical 
sources that produce her virtues, and her detractors 
need only study her organisation and its normal 
results to perceive that her foibles are as essential to 
the fulfilment of her destiny as are her virtues. 

Madame de Stael alludes to this subject in these 
terms : — ^' La nature et la societe ont desherite la 
moitie de Tespece humaine : force, courage, g^nie, 
independance — ^tout appartient aux hommes, et s'ils 
environnent d'hommages les amies de notre 
jeunesse, c'est pour se donner Tamusement, de ren- 
Terser un trone ; c'est comme on permet aux enfons 
de commander, certain qu'ils ne peuvent forcer 
d'obeir. II est vrai, I'amour qu'elles inspirent donne 
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aux femmes nn moment de ponvoir absola, mais 
c'est dans Tensemble de la Tie, dans le cours meme 
d'on sentiment, que lenr destinee deplorable reprend 
son inevitable empire." 

The dissimulation ascribed to the sex, their phy- 
siological panegyrists recognise as the quality re- 
quired to contend with man's strong will and 
physical power ; it may occasionally transgress the 
limits necessary for its original purpose in women of 
weak intellect and infirm purpose, to whom craft 
supplies their sole influence, degenerating into that 
onnning suspicion and petty manoeuTre with which 
the weak endeavour to overreach their stronger 
associates. Women of decided character or intel- 
lectual superiority we find erring firom the opposite 
defect of too little reticence both of thought and 
feeling. 

So true is nature to herself that the exceptional 
instances which occur of feminine superiority present 
women possessing some masculine intellectual quali- 
ties, superadded to an unusual amount of the 
characteristics belonging to their own sex, being 
exaggerated specimens with mental power super- 
added. History furnishes many of this stamp highly 
developed, while society supplies their less promi- 
nent prototypes, and we must all observe that intel- 
lectual pre-eminence in women is oftener accom- 
panied by feminine attributes than by masculine 
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habits, which belong more frequently to persons of 
ordinary capacity. Female ability so inrariably 
asserts itself through the imaginative faculty, that 
taste, and grace, and refinement, establish the 
ascendancy which clever women acquire over their 
associates. 

Feminine vices have, alas I too often tarnished 
the celebrity of many remarkable women presented 
to us by history ; jealousy, revenge, and vanity, 
instigated crimes which, however repugnant in 
themselves to the natural instincts of the woman, 
were yet perpetrated under the influence of some 
ungovernable excitement, which, for the time, sub- 
verted or effaced them. We always suppose that 
when females disregard the restrictions of religion 
and society, that th^ ever surpass man in excess ; 
but probably the contrast of these deviations with their 
natural reserve and timidity excites more censure 
and surprise than when men are the guilty parties. 

A fountain of life, from which future generations 
are to be vivified, woman is the true representative 
of intuitive feeling, the delegate of nature, to enact 
her laws for the transmission of sympathy through 
the human race. Nobly does she fulfil the mission. 
Study the happy consciousness with which she 
expects the unborn babe, for whom her maternal 
instincts warms the heart near which he is so soon 
to be nurtured. See her nervous apprehension of 
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the dangers she dreads for his hxfancy, that makes 
every nerve thrill and every muscle quiver. Watch 
her joys and her sorrows alternating with the 
varying conditions of his childhood, and the opening 
prospects of his adolescence. 

While scarcely released from these tender cares, 
another generation again claims them, and the 
grandmother knows not the repose of age, for its 
feebleness only relaxes the many chords of sym- 
pathy in her nature that now vibrate with a readier 
response to the appeals of her own offspring; as 
well as to every murmur of human complaint, even 
when her own growing infirmities require more 
urgently the attention she so unceasingly bestows 
on others. 

It was necessary for the persistence of the human 
species that self-preservation should be '^the first 
law of nature ; " and this instinct, under every 
circumstance, would have rendered self the chief 
object of existence, did not other feelings nearly 
as powerfol overcome it. Some of them are more 
urgent in their action, but none of more extended 
influence than the sympathy that attracts us to our 
feUow-beings. In the same proportion that it 
actuates us, are we released from the selfishness 
that would sacrifice others to our own welfare, 
and with its greatest endowment we possess the 
finest characteristic of human nature. 
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Vainly might we endeavonr to substitute the 
obUgations of duty for the tender impulses of 
sympathy, for while these do not allow us time 
to hesitate, but, springing up within us with a 
surging spontaneity, to which metaphor gives a 
material source, they diffuse this moral balm, like 
the bounties of nature, equally amongst the good 
and the bad, embracing both with the indiscriminate 
expansiveness of charity* Indeed the efiEusions of 
a warm heart during the ordinary course of life, 
^ it, ebolHtion, of comp««rm more orgeni 
emergencies, manifest the most divine attributes 
of humanity; for no calculation precedes, no in- 
terest suggests them, and we may beUeye that they 
represent the remaining vestiges of man's early 
perfection. 

The real happiness of life, in a great measure, 
depends on the fulfilment of this dispensation, 
which furnishes us with participators in our joy 
and soothers of our sorrow, which gives us a share 
in the reflected happiness of others, while it also 
supplies us with the power to mitigate their grief 
by sharing it. Christian love adds the highest 
value to the impulse, when we learn to love the 
creature for the sake of the Creator, from whom 
this powerful attraction, sympathy, emanates to 
harmonise and develop the moral world, just as 
physical attractions regulate the soUd universe. 
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Physiologists suppose that a direct organic cause 
produces natural sympathy, coincident with looks^ 
gestures, accent, and moyements, and that first 
impressions belong to this influence, while the 
unaccountable attraction or repulsion they induce 
is immediately confirmed by rapid judgments, formed 
so suddenly that they seem intuitive. 

Sympathy acts through all the senses; the eye 
transmits it, the voice expresses it, the gesture 
conveys it ; for the highly impressionable it is ever 
active, and they may be compared to these sensitive 
media, on which eveiy breath leaves a ripple, and 
every vapour a shadow. 

The desire for sympathy, and the mobility of 
their ideas, render women more communicative than 
men, while their insight into character furnishes 
endless subjects for comment and discussion. Ton 
may ridicule their garrulity ; but it often betrays a 
degree of acute penetration and correct inference 
that no masculine observation could attain, and 
indeed men derive their opinions of associates, their 
knowledge whom to trust and whom to avoid, 
oftener £rom the instinct of female foresight than 
they are willing to confess. Here again, however, 
the desire for sympathy, or a wish to impress others 
with their own ideas and feelings, conduces to an 
exaggerated statement of both; they assert more 
^han they know or feel, and by the earnestness of 
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their appeal to others, conyinee themselyes of what 
they affirm. Without meaning to he mttrae, they 
appear bo, and according to Madame de Stael^ 
'' qnoiqn'elles ne mentent pas absolument^ elles ont 
nne mani^re d' arranger la yerite." 

All her great qualitieSy and her petty foibles, the 
force of her impulse, and the weakness of her will, 
the feryour of her affections, and the uncCTtainty of 
her tastes, render woman a myth that the phyisdo- 
logist alone can elucidate, an enigma that nature 
has set the world to solye. Under different ciremn- 
stances, timid or courageous, yacillating or re8(Jiite, 
wilful or generous, her character defeats man's cal- 
culations and reyerses his system, and this yery 
caprice, this exemption from rule and sequence, 
contributes, no doubt, to the attractiyeness of the 
sex. Sameness and security are wearisome; we 
prize not wliat we do not fear to lose ; nor do we 
pursue eagerly what is not likely to escape us ; so 
that the proyoking indifference, the mercurial un- 
certainty, the wilful fancies and pettish waywardness 
of the sex, exact notice, command deyotion, and 
demand concessions that stimulate and perpetuate 
the feelings which they inspire, and giye interest 
and spirit to the monotonous routine of life. I am 
not here describing the extremes of female nature, 
but the modified samples that society supplies. 

From the anomalous nature of their attributes. 
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which may have been more pronounced in early 
ages, supernatural agency was supposed to incite 
the eccentricities that nervous excitability really 
occasioned in the sex. Whatever was obscure or 
mysterious in nature, ignorance attributed to spiritual 
influence, while superstition invoked all the acces- 
sories of fiction to fiaahion it into terrifying strange- 
ness. 

Such fSmcifnl suspicions, acting on the excitable 
imagination of women, no doubt promoted hysterical 
delusions, which were referred to demoniacal agency, 
and the afflicted supposed to be the victims of evil 
spirits, or the vehicles of oracular communication. 
We can now scarcely reaUse the exaggerated patterns 
of humanity that other ages produced, fashioned, 
and fostered by the ignorance, superstition, and folly 
that time has since seasoned and toned down to the 
prejudice, credulity, and conventionalism of our own 
day. To picture the earlier times with the help of 
the imagination, we must be carried back by histoiy 
a long road, and genius alone can retrace the foot- 
steps of time, and, discarding the errors and delu- 
sions with which human weakness ever hampers 
human experience, open a vista into the far past, 
with the pen of the historian, or the wand of the 
poet. 

Amongst the most extraordinaiy of such retro- 
spects are those that show us women, even at a time 
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when the sex was most depressed, acting as inter- 
pretesses of the gods, and pretending to be animated 
with the divine spirit, and to communicate the divine 
will. We can imagine how feminine ingenuity availed 
them here to assume the paroxysms that were sup- 
posed to accompany inspiration. Hysteria is soon 
learnt with its various and contradictory perform- 
ances ; its contortions and stupor, its extraordinary 
sensitiveness and deathlike sleep, its involuntary 
communicativeness, obstinate silence, and wandering 
somnambulism. No doubt the Pythia and Sibyl 
of old exhibited the singular manoeuvres of this 
disease, to entitle them to their supposed super- 
natural powers, and from these remote periods down 
to our own, the delusions and the duplicity atten- 
dant on it have supplied most of the female 
impostors who pretended to display spiritual mani- 
festations, or like the Adolorata, and the Extatica 
of the Bomish Church, to fulfil missions from 
heaven. 

One may refer to hysteric affections, some of the 
nnaccountable disorders that have presented extra- 
ordinary phenomena in later ages ; amongst them, 
the dancing mania of 1374, described by Hecker, 
preceded by a similar mental disease in 1237, both 
being ascribed in these superstitious times to 
demoniacal agency. 

Lycanthropy, or wolf madness, in which persons 

14 
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fancied themselves wolves, is also noticed by Hecker 
as an inheritance from the earliest periods; and 
Tarantism, ascribed by the patients to the bite of 
a spider, was equally an epidemic, arising from 
morbid conditions of the nervous system. The 
above named author, in his very remarkable book 
on the epidemics of the middle ages, refers these 
maladies to the physical and moral disturbance 
produced by the frightful plagues that had prevailed 
in the preceding centuries; when the public mind 
was not only distracted by their virulence, but also 
by the unsettled state of society, and the horrors of 
superstitious terror. 

The circumstances of these mental disorders fur- 
nish an elucidation to the subject of this essay; 
when they were aggravated by hysterical symptoms, 
and although most of them affected both sexes 
equally, still some were solely pecuhar to females. 

From the depressing moral influences to which 
we have alluded, and the debilitating physical con- 
sequences of the preceding plagues, vital energy 
must have been generally impaired and the human 
constitution reduced to the condition when the 
imagination and instincts supersede the reasoning 
faculties. The Black Death ravaged Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, from 1343 to 1382, and was coincident 
with unusual elementary and atmospheric pheno- 
mena — earthquakes, blights, inundations, meteors. 
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and pestiferous exhalations. It commenced in 
China, where more than ten millions are said to 
have died. India was depopulated. At Florence 
60,000, at Venice 100,000, fell victims to this 
fearful disease. Ships were cast on shore without 
crews, in the Mediterranean ; and the Pope at 
Avignon consecrated the Bhone, into which the 
dead were thrown, when the churchyards would 
contain no more. In 1348 a new eruption of the 
plague again depopulated Italy, arising from the 
concourse of people assembled by Pope Clement 
for a premature celebration of the Jubilee. This 
was the plague so graphically described by Boc- 
caccio, and of which Petrarca's Laura died, at 
Avignon. 

Minor returns of the pestilence occurred till 1383, 
and it is supposed that Europe lost 25,000,000 
inhabitants, a fourth part of its population. The 
universal terror induced by this visitation increased 
to a great extent the power of the clergy ; for it is 
supposed that the dread of death, or gratitude for 
having escaped it, prompted numerous gifts and 
bequests to the church, quite as considerable as 
those granted during the Crusades; a desire to 
appease the wrath of God, and to do penance for 
past sins, became universal, and the superstitious 
practices of the Flagellants of the preceding century 
were revived. In 1334 Venturius, a Dominican 

14—2 
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friar of Bergamo, had induced ten thousand persons 
to undertake a pilgrimage from town to town, dis- 
playing their zeal by scourging each other pubUcly 
in the churches. The Flagellants of the next cen- 
tury enacted the same performances, and having 
released themselves from the authority of the clergy, 
became such a formidable body that the Emperor 
Charles and the Sorbonne appUed to the Holy 
See for protection against the excesses of the new 
brotherhood. 

It is supposed that their processions spread the 
plague. As is usual, on the occurrence of pes- 
tilential diseases, the populace referred the Black 
Death to poison, and accused the Jews of placmg 
it in the public wells and fountains : 1,200 of them 
were burned on this pretext at Mayence alone, and 
the appearance of the Flagellants became everywhere 
the signal for the most frightful acts of cruelty. 
Hecker thus alludes to these horrors. '' In short, 
whatever fanaticism, revenge, avarice, and despera- 
tion, in fearful combination, could instigate man- 
kind to perform — and where in such a case is the 
limit ? — were perpetrated in the year 1340 throughout 
Italy, Germany, and France, with impunity, and in 
the eyes of the world it seemed as if the plague 
gave rise to scandalous acts and frantic tumults,.not 
mourning and grief; and the greatest part of those 
who by their education and rank were called upon to 
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raise the voice of reason, themselves led on the 
savage mob to pillage and to murder. 

** The unnatural condition of the public health, 
and the disastrous social concomitants of the Great 
Mortality, induced mental disturbances which soon 
assumed a formidable shape m the new mental 
epidemic that followed the Black Death. It was 
called the Dance of St. Vitus, or St. John's dance ; 
originated at the festivals of St. John, in 1237, 
celebrated by the Boman Catholics amongst other 
observances which they retained of Pagan worship. * 
So early as the year 1374, assemblages of men and 
women were seen, at Aix-la-Chapelle, who had 
come out of Germany, and who, united by common 
delusion, exhibited to the public both in the streets 
and in the churches the following strange spectacle. 

« 

They formed circles hand in hand, and appearing 
to have lost all control over their senses, continued 
dancing, regardless of the bystanders, for four hours 
together in wild delirium, until at length they fell 
to the ground in a state of exhaustion. They then 
complained of extreme oppression, and groaned as 
if in the agonies of death, until they were swathed 

in clothes bound tightly round their waists, upon 

which they again recovered, and remained free from 

complaint until the next attack. 

** While dancing they neither saw nor heard, 

being insensible to external impressions through the 
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senses, bnt were haunted by visions, their fancies 
conjuring up spirits, whose names they shrieked 
out; and some of them afterwards asserted that 
they felt as if they had been immersed in a stream 
of blood, which obliged them to leap. so high. 

'^ It was but a few months ere this demoniacal 
disease had spread from Aix-la-Chapelle, where it 
appeared in July, over the neighbouring Nether- 
lands. In Liege, Utrecht, and many other towns 
of Belgium, the dancers appeared with garlands in 
their hair, and their waists girt with clothes, that 
they might, as soon as the paroxysm was over, 
receive immediate relief on the attack of the tym- 
pany. This bandage was, by the insertion of a 
stick, easily twisted tight ; many, however, obtained 
more relief from kicks and blows, which they found 
numbers of persons ready to administer, for wherever 
the dancers appeared, the people assembled in crowds 
to gratify their curiosity with the frightful spectacle. 
At length, the increasing number of the affected 
caused no less anxiety than the attention that was paid 
to them. In towns and villages they took possession 
of the religious houses, processions were everywhere 
instituted on their account, and masses were said, 
and hymns were sung, while the disease itself, of the 
demoniacal origin of which no one entertained the 
least doubt, excited everywhere astonishment and 
horror. A legend was invented at the beginning of 
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the fifteenth centory, or perhaps even so early as 
the foorteenthy that St. Vitus had, just before he 
bent his neck to the sword, prayed to God that he 
might protect £rom the dancing mania all those who 
should solemnise the day of his commemoration and 
fast upon its eve, and that thereupon a voice from 
heaven was heard, saying, 'Vitus, thy prayer is 
accepted.' Thus, St. Vitus became the patron saint 
of those afflicted with the dancing plague, as St. 
Martin of Tours was at one time the succourer of 
persons in small-pox, St. Antonius of those suffer- 
ing under the hellish fire, and as St. Margaret was 
the Juno Lucina of puerperal women." 

During these extraordinary epidemics of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the prevailing emotional action was pro- 
longed by assemblages of patients in particular 
localities, and the general attention excited by their 
proceedings. In our quiet times, hysterical and 
mental disorders are not promoted by such unusual 
events, and in most cases the paroxysm arises from 
some trifling circumstance which accidentally excites 
the morbid nervous irritabiUty. The St. Vitus 
invoked now is the family physician, whose powers, 
alas ! like those of his predecessor, do not always 
effect the expected cure. It is not only as the 
skilful practitioner, but as the sagacious friend, that 
the doctor can meet the exigencies of hysterical 
affections ; he must minister to a mind diseased, as 
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well as to a disordered frame, and in no other duty 
of his profession will he have to exercise more tact 
and penetration. In many cases he will discover 
real disease originating hysterical symptoms, hut 
much oftener do they represent the waywardness of 
uncontrolled nervous irritahUity that increases by 
repeated action, and is fostered by injudicious sym- 
pathy and mismanagement. 

To many an uncomfortable home is he summoned 
by the father and the husband, victims to the vaga- 
ries of a hysterical patient, who, perhaps, either 
threatens them with her approaching dissolution, or 
attributes her mental afflictions to moral causes, of 
which they are often the supposed agents. In the 
former case, the medical adviser's course is apparent ; 
he is to overcome imaginary ailments by the prestige 
of his skill, the patient being simply an amateur 
invahd, who, hke Mdme. de Genhs' friend, passe $a 
vie a mourir. She is no doubt a troublesome rela- 
tive, but a profitable cUent. 

Fortunate is the family where hysteria assumes 
this mild form ; but, alas ! too often do other symp- 
toms render the hysterical lady a torment to the 
household and a bane to the intimate victims of her 
aberrations. The more sensitive they are to her 
complaints and distresses, the more firmly does she 
persist in urging them and exacting the amount of 
care and sympathy they might conmiand if real. 
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Few have passed through life without encounter- 
ing some 8u£ferer from this insidious disease, and 
happy indeed is he who has not known it in his own 
circle or near his domestic hearth. It was familiar 
to the ancients in private life, and referred by them, 
as well as by the contemporaries of the dancing 
maniacs, to supernatural causes. Although better 
understood in our times, medicine has done little to 
relieve the sex from a malady so important through 
the harassing evils it introduces into domestic life. 

We ridicule the absurd nostrums of our remote 
predecessors, we laugh at their catalogue of puerile 
remedies, their reptiles, their dead men's bones, 
their herbs, charms, and superstitious practices; 
but in our more dignified and scientific practice are 
we not as incapable as they were of overcoming 
certain diseases and of postponing death? Both 
are beyond our control, and the latter is scarcely 
less amenable to our influence than the former. 
Self-sufficiency has always led mankind to criticise 
the proceedings of their predecessors, and to exult 
in having released themselves from the prejudices of 
their fathers. 

The young man, teeming with life and ardour, is 
ever the champion of reform, heedless of experience, 
opposed to control ; the actual state of a£fairs sur- 
prises and irritates him, and he wonders how they 
eould have been hitherto so mismanaged. Young 
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blood courses through his supple arteries without 
impediment, and his will is as energetic, his hopes 
as unrestrained ; age arrives before he has effected 
much ; the amelioration anticipated has not occurred, 
the wonders he was to accompUsh are not realised, 
and he must perhaps recur to the system he despised 
and the processes he discarded to retrieve lost time 
and repair past errors. Soon, however, the inert 
blood stagnates in the powerless veins, and the 
flaccid heart sends but a feeble current through the 
obstructed arteries as his life progresses. Vacillating 
and feeble, age then shrinks within itself, fearful of 
change, and indisposed to exertion, and he falters 
and fails, like his predecessors, to be succeeded by 
other young spirits, as eager and as unsuccessful as 
himself. Fortunately the business of life is mostly 
effected by the matured powers of middle age, 
neither hurried by the breathless impetuosity of 
youth nor hampered by the hesitation and misgivings 
of age. 

Experience teaches us how to overcome many 
moral evils; science and art have supplied many 
physical deficiencies; but while man alters and 
modifies, and, in some instances, improves the con- 
dition of his race, his physical structure, require- 
ments, and ailments, preserve that immutable 
persistence which is the grand characteristic of 
nature ; he may change, but he cannot destroy ; he 
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may mitigate or overcome one phase of evi!, but it 
reappears in another form. 

Most of onr maladies are similar to those described 
by Hippocrates two thousand years ago, yet what 
yarioas ways of mastering them have been suggested 
and practised by his successors, and some of them 
deduced from hypotheses which appear to us now 
the climax of absurdity. 

At the period when these strange systems pre- 
vailed, professional men were as proud of their suc- 
cess as we are of ours, and they, no doubt, censured 
their predecessors with the same sort of assumption 
with which we condemn them. If great plagues 
devastated whole regions of the globe in former 
times, from which our civiUsation releases us, we do 
not owe the improvement so much to the preventives 
of medicine as to the habits of our race. Want of 
cleanliness, unwholesome food, the congregation 
of masses into circumscribed space, all tended to 
foster and disseminate these deadly maladies, which, 
in their turn, promoted the mental diseases that fol- 
lowed, further aggravated by superstition, immoraUty, 
and social dissensions. 

FoUtical and social changes and influences pro- 
mote new manifestations of old diseases, by afifect- 
ing the human constitution in some peculiar manner 
through the action of mind ; and to the excitement 
of speculation, and the restlessness consequent on 
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locomotive facilities, we may ascribe the increase of 
nervous disorders, whether in the more inveterate 
degree of insanity or in the less apparent form of 
hypochondriasis or hysteria. This latter malady, with 
its curious psychological portent, baffles medical 
investigation, by the various forms it assumes, 
the unexpected results it produces, and the peculiar 
mental perversion that accompanies them. 

It may well be called the Opprobrium Medicorum, 
from the failures that occur in treating it physically, 
and the difficulties that meet the physician in cor- 
recting it morally: from the unwillingness of the 
patient to be cured, and the temporary obUteration 
of all feelings and affections, which in the milder 
form of ordinary insanity he appeals to as incen- 
tives to self-control. 

Under more urgent circumstances, he might 
exercise the authority necessaiy; but here his 
patient is exposed in the course of her everyday 
life to influences which he cannot regulate. His 
professional knowledge will not, therefore, avail him 
so much as his acquaintance with human nature 
in its various social relations ; and his counsel as 
a kind friend, under these and other circumstances, 
led De Lisle to say of medicine, ** Elle guerit quel- 
quefoiSf soulage souvent^ et console toujours." 

One can suppose that professional inability to 
cope successfully with this hysteric hydra, has 
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induced the reserve observed respecting it; and 
perhaps a dread of offending patients and their 
friends by ascribing to a malady so often resembling 
insanity, its harassing symptoms, may be another 
reason why we are kept in comparative ignorance' 
of its importance, prevalent though it be in our 
homes, wherever feminine caprice and unprovoked 
irritability prevail. 

Such whims as it supplies could be better borne 
did we attribute them oftener to disordered health ; 
and it is more consolatory, under every circumstance, 
to refer your angel wife's misery to some other 
cause than your own supposed unkindness. When 
your daughter falls into fits at your dismissal of 
her unworthy suitor, I am convinced it will be 
pleasanter to refer her despair to hysterical sus- 
ceptibihty rather than to your own unwelcome 
interference. 

In every case hysteria is a most distressing evil. 
We are prepared how to meet other maladies, of 
which the doctor recognises the greater number; 
they run their course to convalescence, or to death : 
but of this perplexing infirmity there is often no 
apparent beginning, and no certain end ; no advance 
to a crisis, or return to health. To-day does not 
foretell what to-morrow will bring, and yesterday 
Was as silent as to-day. Symptoms simulating 
every kind of malady, puzzle the doctor and alarm 
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the friends ; he declares that they axe assumed or 
imaginary : but to yoa they seem real. There 
are shivers, and fits, and starts, cryings, and 
faintings, and gaspings, and laughter, and gnashing 
of teeth, distracting the bystanders with their 
Tariations. 

When no remedies avail, and no coonsels correct, 
you resign yourself to the misfortune of having a 
malade imaginaire in the hoiwe, while, if more con- 
versant with the infliction, you would rejoice that 
she has selected fancied bodily ailments rather than 
mental extravagancies for a pastime. The latter 
might include all the protean varieties of ill temper ; 
its jealousies, despondencies, and discontents, with 
the occasional flighty reaction superadded, as dis- 
tressing and unmanageable in such cases as the 
melancholic exhibition itself.* 

Such vagaries are the effects of a morbid con- 
dition of that sensibility which, in its normal state, 
is woman's transcendent dower. Its lesser devia- 
tions display varieties with which we are all familiar, 
and these belong so exclusively to the feminine 
idiosyncrasy, and influence it so considerably under 
many circumstances, that until the physical and 
mental specialities of the sex are better understood, 

" It is the natural pntushmetit of strong and ill-regolated emotion, 
'^'■at whilst in all its exhibitione, it is tragic to the subject of it, 
generally comio to the spectator." — Miss Edqewobih. 
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and the means of improying both well employed, 
little can be effected in the social improyement of 
women. 

A slight notice here of the early mental opera- 
tions will show my young readers how the emotions 
act amongst them. 

We learn that, attached to the special organs 
admitting the external world to our perception — 
the eye, the ear, the palate, and the skin — are 
nerves which convey the impressions received from 
without to the brain. It perceives them, takes 
cognisance through them of all around ; sees colour, 
form, movement, and distance ; hears sounds, tastes 
flavours, perceives odours, and heat or cold, resist- 
ance, which may be of different degrees, and surface, 
that may have, different shapes. In the natural 
course of things, these sensations are agreeable; 
and a disagreeable, or unusual impression, mostly 
warns us of pain or danger. The eye may be 
strained by too much light, the ear pained by 
continued noise, the palate and olfactory nerves 
supplying taste and smell offended by unpleasant 
flavours or odours ; cold, or heat ; rough, hard or 
sharp substances may affect the surface of our 
bodies disagreeably. In every case, a natural instinct 
avoids what is painful and desires what is agreeable ; 
we shrink from the oflfending object, or seek the 
pleasing one. Besides the nerves that bring sen- 
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sation from the circumference to the centre, called 
afferent nerves, others come from the centre to the 
circumference, conveying the direction of our will 
to the muscles to produce motion. A third class 
of nerves regulate the internal organs, and, indepen- 
dent of volition, carry on all the processes of nature 
necessary to our existence. They produce the action 
of the heart, they enable the lungs to breathe and 
the stomach to digest. From the e£Giciency of 
these nerves, and the due accomplishment of the 
functions which they regulate, result that feeling 
of well-being and happy consciousness which denote 
perfect health. 

The nerves producing some involuntary actions, 
are closely connected with our emotional states, 
and are called the sympathetic. They arise in the 
spine, from whence also our locomotive nerves pro- 
ceed. The system called sympathetic, consisting of 
small accumulations of grey matter, resembling the 
grey substance of the brain, transmits its influence 
wherever it is required, to regulate the processes of 
secretion, or the removal of effete and useless 
matter from the organs, or to promote nutrition, 
which is the appropriation of new substances to 
replace those that are exhausted. By some inex- 
plicable mystery, the sympathetic ganglia are con- 
nected with the emotional feelings that we express 
by the outbursts of anger, grief, and joy, and their 
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varieties, which are beyond the control of our 
wiU. 

Our propensities, sentiments, emotions, and pas- 
sions, have been classed in various ways, according 
to the views of different writers ; who combine the 
mental and physical elements in different degrees ; 
emotion, amongst them all, is the term that refers 
to feeUngs usually affording external evidence. 

It is unnecessary here to notice, even cursorily, 
the various opinions on this subject entertained by 
modem authors. Most of them suppose that when 
through his senses the infant is introduced to the 
external world, he deems it part of himself, until a 
sense of uneasiness, some physiologists call it a 
*^ natural muscular instinct," puts his limbs into 
motion, when the resistance he feels from other 
substances, teaches him that there are bodies 
beyond his own. 

Warmth is agreeable, cold unpleasant to him, 
and as he touches what is warm and soft, or 
hard and cold, he finds that by movement he 
can enjoy one, and avoid the other; and from 
such comparison results the judgment that causes 
his will to act for the pursuit of what he likes, 
and the avoidance of what he dislikes. Then 
follow appetites and desires ; he feels hungry, 
cuid wishes to satisfy his uneasiness, and tries to 
change his position if it is irksome. Should his 

15 
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wishes be opposed, anger is excited, which he 
expresses by cries and struggles, the evidence of 
his emotion. 

Physiologists know that emotion discharges 
some nervous force on the system which expends 
itself when movement is produced, or arrested, or 
sensations are caused; or when secretions them- 
selves are modified by its influence, while each 
change has its expression in some action that alters 
the natural status. 

Anger sends- the blood to the face, and dictates 
aggressive movements. Grief paralyses the system, 
by some misplacement of the nervous force, or 
expends itself outwardly in tears, and sighs, and 
moans. Should this natural e£fusion be from any 
cause suppressed, death may ensue, as the para- 
lysing effects of checked emotion are not com- 
patible with vital action. We all have heard 
that fear, and anger, and joy terminate life, and 
how the depression and debility which grief induces, 
lowering all the powers, physical and moral, till 
their entire subsidence, end in death, and one 
grave opens for the mourned and the mourner: 
this prostration may be sudden or protracted, for 
the victim of sorrow sometimes lingers long under 
the sufferings of what is called a broken heart. 

^^ The emotional state being that which in its 
most direct course originates from the animal 
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instincts, it is, therefore, the opposite of those 
moral and intellectual conditions where the will 
suppresses the appetites, and directs the actions 
according to the suggestions of reason." In pro- 
portion as the nervous system is developed, does 
the emotional state prevail, and thus woman, for 
this reason, is more prone to it than her more 
powerful companions ; her muscles affording little 
resistance to excitahiUty, involuntary convulsive 
movement readily occurs. Disordered health, by 
increasing nervous sensibility, and reducing muscu- 
lar power, of course induces it ; for strong and reso- 
lute men, weakened by illness, become as easily 
affected by emotional causes as the most delicate 
female. 

Dr. Carter, in his very interesting work " on the 
influence of education and traming in preventing 
diseases of the nervous system," first describes 
fully the emotional state, and resulting from it, two 
kinds of involuntary hysteria ; and then exempUfies 
what is called tertiary hysteria, so graphically, that 
an extract will contribute to elucidate the foregoing 
pages. 

"This hysteric fit, or paroxysm, on the first 
occasion of its occurrence, is always the direct and 
immediate result of mental emotion ; it often de- 
pends upon fright, and often upon some feeling or 
passion that has been cherished and attended to in 

15—2 
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secret. In its slightest form, it consists only of the 
sudden movement, and the hasty gasp that are pro- 
duced when excitable persons are startled by some 
unexpected sensation. In its more declared ex- 
amples, the movement becomes convulsion, and the 
gasp becomes a continued sobbing, the difference 
being probably due to the greater force of the 
emotion that is developed. 

" There is yet another form of hysteria to be 
described, presenting many points of resemblance 
to those noticed above, and also many points of 
essential diversity. The chief of these are due to 
this, that the emotional cause of illness neither 
fixes itself upon the attention by its attractiveness, 
nor over-rides the ordinary functions of the nervous 
system by its power, but is retained before the 
mind by a volitional effort, and has its effects 
solicited, instead of their being striven against. 

** The history of a case of tertiary hysteria is 
usuaUy something of this kind. A yonng lady who 
has been fairly frightened into an ordinary hysteric 
fit, finds on recovering from it that she has excited 
an unusual amount of interest, sohcitude, and com- 
passion, and that this has been done at the cost of 
very little inconvenience to herself. Perhaps her 
life is not an exceedingly happy one ; she may have 
been disappointed in her prospects or wishes, or 
may receive very httle sympathy from those around 
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her, or may be the victim of ennui ; and in either 
case, the novelty of the fit, and, perhaps, the 
pleasurable sensations said to be often associated 
with it, and the Uttle parade and fuss consequent 
upon illness, have all combined to afford her gratifi- 
cation, and to furnish her with agreeable recol- 
lections. Sometimes the fit may occasion a visit 
on the same day, or on the next, from some kind 
neighbour or relation to whom the whole story is 
probably related, and its minutest particulars dwelt 
upon in the hearing of the patient, whose original 
emotion will thus be recalled in so distinct a 
manner, that she is very likely again to be sub- 
jected to its effects. When thus arising, the second 
fit is seldom so severe as the first, but it leaves a 
greatly increased UabiUty to subsequent ones, 
whether produced in the same way, or by fresh 
causes of excitement. Under such circumstances, 
it cannot but become a matter of observation to the 
patient that the recollection of a certain event, or 
train of thought, is usually followed by an attack ; 
and it perhaps occurs to her to ascertain by experi- 
ment, whether the association be invariable^ or only 
accidental. She finds that by dwelling upon the 
proper subject for a time, and by withdrawing as far 
as {Tossible the usual ^control of the will from the 
muscular system, a fit may always be produced; 
and having once gained this knowledge, she has 
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many temptations to its exercise. Besides those 
mentioned above, the exercise of a newly acquired 
power can scarcely fail to be a source of gratifi- 
cation. 

" Among the many instincts, or propensities, that 
are common^ to the whole human race, perhaps 
the most powerfdl of all, especially in the female 
sex, is the desire for the sympathy of others. This 
desire, in the higher forms of its manifestation, 
is not only the great source of social feelings and 
relations between the individuals and the famihes 
of mankind, but it is also a natural monitor, 
teaching the impossibihty of perfect self-dependence 
and the benefit of resting upon a wisdom and a 
stabiUty greater than those which are given to 
humanity. But when directed to low and degrading 
objects, or gratified only through the gratification 
of the passions, this desire often amounts to a 
morbid and insatiable craving, which will be in- 
dulged at the expense of any pam or inconvenience 
to others, and which furnishes the chief source of 
continued tertiary hysteria in all its numerous 
varieties. 

** When once a young woman has discovered 
her power to produce a hysteric paroxysm at wiU, 
and has exercised it for her own gratification, 
without regard to the anxiety or annoyance it may 
entail upon her friends, a very remarkable efifect 
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is speedily produced upon her whole mental and 
moral nature. The pleasure of receiving sympathy, 
once tasted, excites a desire for it that knows no 
bounds ; and when the fits have become famihar 
occurrences, and cease to excite attention, their 
effect is often heightened by the designed imitation 
of some other disease. Then, in the words of 
Dr. Carpenter, ^ Pleasure is morbidly associated 
with many ideas which ordinarily excite pain. 
The girl, though originally amiable and disin- 
terested, derives a strange satisfaction from the 
sight of the anxiety and even the distress of her 
friends ; and though previously truthful, enjoys the 
idea of deceiving them.' Those who have never 
witnessed this strange mental perversion, could 
scarcely be made to credit the extent to which 
it is often carried, or the nature of the proceedings 
that it will often prompt." 

We learn from the foregoing quotations, how 
the natural nervous susceptibility of the sex may 
be aggravated to a morbid condition, by circum- 
stances over which we have much . control, and 
how advisable it is to axjquire a knowledge of the 
exciting causes of hysterical depravation, in order to 
avoid contingencies that might assume a dangerous 
importance unless modified in time, by judicious 
interference. Want of employment, unrestrained 
temper, imaginary wrongs, or a misplaced attach- 
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merit, will all produce the hysterical symptoms, 
which are further promoted hy the nervous rest- 
lessness of unmarried women as to their future 
position in life. 

Oddity, wilfulness, and discontent, disturb the 
domestic hearth in many a household, the members 
of which emerge into the gay world to take their 
part in its briUiant arena ; and if their hysterical 
tormentor carry with her an air of misery, it is 
often referred to the harshness or indifference of 
her connections, to whom she perhaps attributes 
some fancied unkindness, while, in reality, they 
are the victims of her troublesome caprices. 

Unwilling to betray their relative's infirmity, they 
submit cheerfully to this imputation, and allow her 
to enact successfully the victim, which is, of all 
others, a character that hysterical young ladies are 
prone to assume. 

Our present system of education, too often deve- 
lops the hysterical malady, by placing girls in a 
false position relatively to the rest of the family, 
and by estranging them from the obUgations and 
cares of ordinary life, rather than allowing them 
to take part in its wholesome duties. We treat 
them like irrational and exceptional beings, seclud- 
ing them from all participation in our exertions, 
and all endurance of our annoyances ; shutting 
them up with a governess, to be attended by 
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domestics often exclusively devoted to their ser- 
vice, our own arrangements being subservient to 
those in which their education and retirement are 
included. All around them may be engaged in 
bustle or business; no one exempt from the real 
requirements of the family^ in painful emergencies, 
prompting self-sacnfice and exertion, or in the 
active preparation for pleasure, requiring toil and 
contrivance, but the young ladies and their staff, 
who might pass for ethereal beings, so completely 
are they withdrawn from common sublunary occur- 
rences. Our object, of course, is to devote all 
their time and thoughts to the acquirement of 
those accomplishments which we wish them to 
mc^ter. But let us consider how far we succeed, 
with all this precaution, and what is usually the 
result of ten years' perseverance in it. 

In ninety cases out of a hundred, very little is 
learnt during this interval : reading, writing, with 
a modicum of geography and history, and some 
knowledge of French, complete the amount. If 
the father be intellectual and the mother accom- 
pKshed, these acquirements may be better appro- 
priated, or others added to them through parental 
instrumentality. Music and drawing depend mainly 
on this interference, or on the natural talent of the 
pupil; for, in ordinaiy cases, a governess imparts 
a very insufl&cient quantum of either. 
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There can be no donbt that all now effected in 
ten years, might be accomplished in half the time, 
if more energy were employed in the teaching, and 
Qsefiil pursuits made to alternate with study, infusing 
life and purpose into the dozing, inanimate routine 
of domestic education. Indeed, were a plan devised 
for disqualifying our girls for the active exercise 
of their reasoning powers, or for the useful applica- 
tion of the perceptive feusulties, on which their chief 
feminine abiUty depends, we could not have com- 
passed one more adapted for the purpose. 

The poor governess, mostly reduced to her actual 
dependence by pecuniary misfortune, is often de- 
pressed in spirit and inert in body, requiring rest 
rather than the exhausting labour of teaching ; 
unfortunately not often cheered and supported by 
the encouraging attentions of her employers, who 
too frequently forget, that kindness would animate 
her to undertake as a pleasure what she is obliged 
to accept as a task, to perform without zeal or 
affection. Under such circumstances, what do the 
pupils feel ? Languor and distaste for the lessons, 
over which they dawdle, until a doubt of their own 
capacity entirely discourages exertion, or affords an 
excuse for inattention. They may even acquire a 
distaste for books and mental occupation, which 
deprives them of an agreeable resource in after life 
to occupy the interregnums between household 
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duties, and to qualify them for directmg the educa- 
tion of then: children. 

Some of the hours wasted on maundering study 
assuredly might he employed in learning the active 
business of domestic life, which seems to be made 
a mysteiy to^ young ladies under the process of 
education. They would then exercise their reason 
by learning to judge and to decide, instead of being 
ultimately placed at the head of a family without 
any experience that can enable them to direct it ; 
helpless, infirm of purpose, and solely dependent 
on those who are to profit by their incapacity. 
Dull, listless women, resign themselves hopelessly 
to their predicament ; intelligent and energetic ones 
purchase that costiy article, experience, by the 
expenditure of patience, perseverance, and money. 

In rich families, where the mechanism of life 
seems to rival clockwork in precision and apparent 
ease, the young people are beyond the circles of its 
movements, and one can understand how they may 
remain ignorant of the springs that regulate the 
household ; but amongst persons of a lower class, 
where the governess is preferred to schools, from 
the cost of sending several girls from home, it 
appears as if one of the objects in selecting her, is 
to remove her pupils from the scene of domestic 
occupation, to her private society, and to disgust 
them with the coarse avocations of their parents. 
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Bestored again to the family circle, their acquire- 
ments are poor substitutes for the useful experience 
they ought to possess, and for the zeal with which 
they might prosecute the business of their stations. 
We may trace to habits of indolent dependence, 
learnt in the school-room life, much of the languid 
character peculiar to the young women of our day, 
which supersedes the joyous originaHty that we 
know characterized youth of the previous generation. 

Deprived of the salutary stimulant of useful 
activity, and consigned to the dreamy monotony 
of their seclusion, it is no wonder that the foture 
assumes undue importance in the dull present ; and 
that the prospect of matrimony animates it with 
pictures which the young imagination readily sup- 
plies, and paints with colours, and peoples with 
forms, as unreal as are the sources from which they 
are drawn. Novels, perhaps, furnish the pattern 
hero ; and . as the difficulties of domestic life have 
been unexplained to the young lady, she sees no 
impediments in her future career, and fancies that 
all requirements must be as attainable, under every 
circumstance, as she has found them hitherto. 

Education finished, and no taste for useful em- 
ployment, no habit of steady application resulting 
from it, the young woman is prepared for any 
circumstance that will mitigate the ennui of her 
position ; it is no wonder that the first object for a 
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tender attachment who presents himself, finds her 
a willing captive. Should her choice be imprudent 
and opposed to the views of her parents, we may 
expect all the inconvenient symptoms of what are 
called blighted affections — a term much more appli- 
cable to the disappointed tenderness of her natural 
guardians than to the sudden caprice that she 
invests with all the sentimental attributes suggested 
by an unruly imagination. 

Idleness and discontent in this dilemma assume 
new shapes, one becomes moody languor, the other 
demonstrative irritability at parental control; and 
both frequently induce a degree of hysterical ill- 
health which obUges parents to yield to the whim 
of the invaUd, or to resist it at the risk of being 
considered cruel and mercenary. How often do we 
see the former alternative productive of greater 
misery than the latter, in the unhappy results of 
a love-match. 

We all know instances of the evils incurred by 
these marriages ; when two persons, who supposed 
that they could not exist separate, who disregarded 
the authority of kindred, and scorned the admoni- 
tion of friends, meet, after overcoming every obstacle 
and disobliging every relative, to be miserable to the 
end of their existence. If, however, we consider 
the means of their union, the tenderness they have 
outraged, and the duties they have disregarded, it is 
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not surprising that they are but ill qualified for the 
forbearance and self-sacrifices of married life ; and 
that the ungrateful daughter and the unprincipled 
suitor, or the thankless son and his thought- 
less bride, should be incapable of livmg happily 
together. 

Marriages from prudential motives are often more 
fortunate than the world will admit ; yet, deference 
to advice and obedience to parental affections that 
have promoted them, are surely guarantees of good 
feeling and of good sense, likely to render them 
prosperous, for, when our kind friends, and those 
who know us better than we know ourselves, recom- 
mend the person and circumstances suited to our 
character and habits, it is natural that the result 
should be such as they anticipate. 

In matrimonial connections, the natural disposi- 
tions of the parties are the grand elements of hap- 
piness, love may conquer them, vanity may control 
them, novelty may modify them, for the time ; but 
they recur again to their original states, and each 
individual sees the other's real character, no doubt 
often with intense mortification, and always with a 
certain amount of surprise and disappointment. 

Love bUnds the most observant, and when the 
fillet that Cupid lends us has fallen, it is well if 
evil dispositions do not prompt recrimination and 
invective between individuals who have, by their 
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condncty attested a total want of self-control and 
proper consideration for the feelings of others.* 

Under any circumstances, when our choice is 
judicious, and when the person we have selected 
possesses those qualities which are so essential to 
married happiness, and yet so seldom appreciated 
during courtship, then each amiable trait as it is 
developed attaches us by a fresh charm, we con- 
gratulate ourselves on our good fortune ; and above 
all, if we consulted them, on our wisdom in having 
benefited by the experience of kind parents and 
discreet friends. Then does conscience approve the 
impulse of our hearts, when we know that our 
happiness extends farther, perhaps to cheer the 
declining years of those to whom we owe both love 
and duty. 

How illusory are the expectations of too many 
frantic lovers we easily discover, and how they 
might, with self-control, overcome the intensity 
of their passion we can perceive, by the surprising 
manner in which either survives the other, when 
death parts those, after the lapse of a year or two, 
whom man attempted vainly to disunite. When it 
unfortunately occurs that the young widow has to 

• Horace Walpole writes thus to Sir Horace Mann: — "I 
cannot felicitate any one that marries for love ; — it is bad enough 
to marry ; bnt to marry where one loves, ten times worse. It is 
BO charming at first, that the decay of inclination renders it 
infinitely more disagreeable afterwards.*' 
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endure a separation which none can avoid, then it 
seldom happens that she sinks under the weight of 
grief, although habit and intercourse should have 
increased rather than diminished her first attach- 
ment. The wilful daughter, who was to die of 
sorrow, if deprived of her lover a short time before, 
and who really did then suffer in health, now can 
survive his loss without faUing a sacrifice to blighted 
affections. Subjection to another's will, to which 
even the most obstinate woman submits at first, 
subdued by new circumstances and affections, has 
had a beneficial moral effect, supplying the whole- 
some stimulant of invigorating restraint that she 
withstood in her parental home, where even a 
decree of nature might have been impatiently 
resisted. Better disciplined, she submits meekly 
to it now. 

We may suppose, too, that no feelings were 
really very intense, when those of fihal piety have 
been so readily overcome. The relinquishment of 
duty, affection, and delicacy, that clandestine mar- 
riages imply, does not bespeak dignity of character 
or tenderness of heart, and the circumstances under 
which they occur furnish but a bad guarantee for 
future happiness in married life. 

Feuchterleben asserts, that the first children of 
clandestine or unauthorized marriages are puny, 
and that this inferiority is ascribable to the nervous 
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state of the parentSi occasioned by the contending 
emotions which their position excites. May not the 
original morbid character which prompted their mis- 
conducty also have its effects in deterioiating their 
progeny ? besides, these unions mostly take place 
in early life, and the offspring of very young per- 
sons are known to be weakly. 

When the hysterical girl, educated as we have 
described a few pages back, marries, it sometimes 
happens that a total metamorphosis occurs in her 
favour, and love and matrimony are adduced as the 
miracles that have wrought this wonderful change, 
and they are therefore recommended in similar 
cases, as the panacea for idleness and discontent. 
No doubt the fulfilment of an ardent wish, the 
accomplishment of an event so long anticipated, 
act beneficially; but the real cause of amendment 
is the change of position, the new duties, the real 
sacrifices that marriage entails ; these are the whole- 
some stimtJi iBquired, and now suppUed, by the new 
will to obey, the new tastes to please, the new friends 
to conciliate ; all this is real business, and the 
disobedient girl who cared not to assist her mother, 
or to revere her father, but preferred mooning in dis- 
contented indolence, is now full of life, and spirit, 
and grace, and nervously anxious to propitiate 
strangers. The love she has to conciliate is far 
more selfish than parental affection, and thp dis- 

16 
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cipline which unconsciously she undergoes, develops 
her energy, and chastens her temper. 

She is an altered woman ; but instead of referring 
the improvement to its real cause, she attributes it 
to her release from the fancied parental restraint 
that she never experienced, and which, had it been 
exercised, would have proved as beneficial as the 
obligations of her new position. Duty follows 
duty, all the endowments of the feminine mind con- 
cur in qualifying her to fulfil them, unless the latter 
have been irretrievably impaired by her previous 
mode of life. Should this be the case, and that 
maternal duties do not supervene to supply new 
modes of action and adequate objects for the affec- 
tions, then we may expect a new phase of hysterical 
derangement in married life. 

The delirium of love past, the novelty of a new 
position familiarised : the want of resources to occupy 
time, and of affection to engage the feelings, expose 
the young married woman to hysterical affections, 
giving a new direction to the same preoccupation 
with self, the same desire to interest others, the 
same dishonesty in the means of doing so as have 
been heretofore included in the symptoms of the 
disease. Should the duties of household manage- 
ment fail to furnish sufficient occupation for the 
women of the higher classes, and that they have no 
resources in store, neither accomplishments, nor a 
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love for reading, nor a desire actively to serve their 
poorer neighbours; then languor and depression 
ensue, and in ill-tempered characters, discontent, 
irritability and caprice complete the substitutes for 
wholesome occupation. The husband may, from 
amiability of disposition and real attachment, 
tolerate these vagaries, and become the submissive, 
or adoring victim of his wife's fancies ; or he may 
evince some symptoms of resistance. To escape 
the latter alternative, she seeks a new means of 
exciting his sympathy, and challenging his affection, 
and in the assumed languor of her body, and the 
real helplessness of her mind, finds pretexts for 
pretended ill-health, which persistence in unwhole- 
some habits soon realises. 

At this crisis the medical practitioner sununoned, 

occasionally displays his acuteness in discovering a 

cause for this condition, and referring it to some 

organ which may be the fashionable seat for disease 

at the time, or the object of his own peculiar study, 

he is besides, often deceived by the delusions of the 

patient, and sometimes honest and courageous 

enough to betray the real source of her complaints* 

Whatever may be his conviction, the lady persists in 

her valetudinarian pretensions, finding the change 

of scene sometimes prescribed, and the precautions 

and remedies enjoined, a means of variety and 

occupation which she could not otherwise compass. 

16—2 
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'Then the wanmg love of the husband is recalled by 
compassion, or claimed by the exigencies of the 
invalid, to whose caprices he must submit, or incur 
the imputation of indifference or cruelty. 

We must not suppose that the object of his 
assiduities is alone absolved from the disagreeable 
consequences of her pretences, they bring their own 
penalty in the real disease that results from fixing 
the thoughts on any portion of the body, which is 
supposed to be disordered ; for the nerves there, being 
brought into extra activity by the attention directed 
to it, actual pain soon foUows, if organic changes be 
not induced in time, by the unnatural distribution of 
the nervous influence. 

This state continues until some emergency arises 
to divert the mind from self, and to call it into 
activity for practical purposes : and real misfortune, 
the loss of friends or of property, will often, by 
summoning the attention to other objects, rescue 
the patient from the consequences of a disordered 
imagination. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN 

NO. n. 



Still woman draws new power, new empire, still 

From every blessing and from every ill. 

Vice on her bosom lulls remorseful care, 

And virtue hopes congenial virtue there. 

Still she most hides the strength that most subdues, 

To gain each end, its opposite pursues ; 

Lures by neglect, advances by delay, 

And gains command by swearing to obey. 

Lamb. 

■ 01 

To enter folly into a comparison of woman's intel- 
lect with that of her male companion, would be a 
task requiring much time and ability. A person 
qnalified with these essentials, might commence it 
by ascertaining the differences existing in the animal 
kingdom between the sexes, not only in reference 
to their strength and volume, the qualities which 
render them most valuable to us, but to the intelli- 
gence which they evince in the purposes of their 
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existence. The species which are our nearest neigh- 
bours in creation, caUed by a wit our " poor rela- 
Bon,," ««ld. just n.,. .L the pithecoM iiuuilies 
.re so much noticed, enpply some inleresting infor- 
mation on this point. We might ascertain here if 
the strength of the male as much exceeds that of 
the female as in the human race, or if a more equal 
partition of vigour in the animal family warrants the 
inference that a greater parity originally existed 
between the human couple till the various effects of 
civilisation lowered the female energies to their 
present level. The history of women might next 
furnish materials for comparing their early social 
position with those which they have held later during 
the progress of civilisation, and that which they fill 
now in our own times ; nor ought we to neglect 
what can be ascertained of such particulars amongst 
the savage tribes still extant. 

Here we are told that woman obeys her material 
instincts, faithfully ; and, true to her vocation, that 
while man employs his strength and courage to 
supply food, she utilises whatever he provides; 
energy and power send him forth to pursue and 
capture ; the providence of home, she prepares, 
apportions, and preserves his suppUes. The pro- 
moter of his comfort and repose, she, with her ready 
instinctive wit, knows when to soothe, .how to pre 
voke him, when he should oppose his enemy, how 
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he should yield to his friend. Nature secludes her 
with her penetration and sagacity to watch the inner 
circle of man's life, where again, although more 
subservient than in a civilised condition, she, with 
her prescriptive tact, guards him from himself at 
home, and restrains him from unnecessary contest 
abroad. Here his animal strength is balanced by 
her feminine address. 

We should next observe the working classes, in 
which education has effected little for either sex. 
The savages that civilised life produces amongst the 
lowest classes of town life are a study in themselves. 

Amongst the labouring country population we find 
women mostly superior to their husbands in intelli- 
gence, and although managing household matters 
ill, from ignorance and prejudice, still regulating the 
existence of the family. It is here that we might 
best detect the inequalities of the sexes had nature 
established a yery great disparity between them, for 
cultivation does little for either. 

Nowhere is woman's influence so apparent as in 
the lower grade of life. A man in moderate circum- 
stances may purchase comforts that his wife need 
not supply ; a servant, or servants assist or supersede 
her in domestic arrangements ; but the poor man is 
entirely dependent on his partner for existence 
itself, as should she misapply, or waste his earnings, 
he is reduced to starvation. The absence of thrifti- 
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ness amongst these poor people in England is as 
deplorable as it is remarkable, and contrasts strik- 
ingly with the good management of some foreign 
peasants, who know how to utilise eveiy windfall 
for the support and comfort of the family. Whether 
from indolence or pride, our labourers will not adopt 
any of the means that the German employs to render 
his coarse meal palatable, and to increase it by 
vegetable additions which grow wild, or are the 
refuse of more prosperous neighbours. In no other 
condition of life do we see so clearly the effect of 
female intelHgence and activity as in the rural dis- 
tricts. To realise the value of good management, 
you should visit the cottages of the indolent and the 
industrious woman. The husbands earn the same 
wages, the same roof covers both dwellings, one is 
dry, clean, filled with the accumulation of little 
articles purchased from the yearly sayings, whUe a 
few poor prints and common flowers, betray the 
taste of the young daughter, anxious to contribute 
her share to the order of the house. The children's 
clothes are tidy and clean, the little garden neat 
and well famished, and ever3rthing there bespeaks 
thrifty activity. 

Look next door, they have lived as long in that 
miserable den — dirty, damp, untidy, bare — were yon 
not convinced of the &ct you could never think that 
these people, for the same number of years, had 
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earned the same amotmt of weekly pay. The intel- 
ligent woman has reared a family, while her neigh- 
bour may be childless, and yet the pecnniaty ad- 
vantage of a smaller household has not improved 
her condition. 

The husbands return from their day's labour, one 
to a comfortable home, clean and warm, his food 
neatly prepared, and his bed well arranged ; good 
management and activity have done it all. Would 
that all cottages supplied the same attraction to 
withdraw their owners from the alehouse. Alas! 
dirty, cold, wet, ill-furnished, the lowly dwelling 
offers too often neither warmth nor ease to the tired 
husband. His earnings squandered injudiciously, 
his meals ill-cooked, his wife a slattern, and his 
room a den, it is no wonder that the cheerful warm 
public-house entices him from his slovenly hearth, 
to detain him till the reduction of his daily pittance 
increases the next day's wants, to be nightly dimi- 
nished by the same proceeding, and to leave the 
wretched labourer to a long struggle with privation, 

4 

or to the dreaded alternative of the union. 

To what can we attribute the universal good 
management of the labourer's wife in Germany, 
but to the judicious education of the girls, who, 
by a legal enactment, are obliged to attend the 
village schools, and who acquire, through a long 
transmitted national inheritance, the habits of thrift 
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and industry. We cannot refer these qualities to 
any natural intellectual superiority, for the German 
Frau is not bright, and yet training and habit have 
rendered her the most useful of wives, and the most 
vigilant of housekeepers. 

From their earliest years, the girls are taught 
household management and simple cookery ; and 
made conversant with the use of slight remedies, 
in cases of sickness or accident. Amongst the 
middle classes such expertness is deemed essential, 
and so far from disclaiming all interference with 
domestic affairs, as many do amongst us, with 
ridiculous pride, it is the boast not only of persons 
in moderate circumstances, but of ladies, who do 
not allow their position to exempt them from 
judicious superintendence, and even active co-opera- 
tion, in household matters. 

In the middle course of society, when the exercise 
of business habits invigorates the man's intellect, 
we cannot expect in women, subjected to the 
education which was described in a former page, 
intelligence that would place them on a level with 
the men of their own sphere ; entirely excluded 
from their pursuits, the wife is confined to her 
household duties, which, in such establishments, 
are not onerous. 

Amongst the professional dashes, the difference 
between the mental powers of husband and wife 
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is most apparent, for how comparatively restricted 
has been the expanse of the woman's fieu^ulties; 
her education neglected, or attempted in the nsnal 
nnsnccessful maimer; the man's cultivated by a 
long process of study, calculated to give vigour 
and scope to his intellect. * 

If we ascend the social scale, the disparity between 
the sexes is reduced, there being no necessity for 
application to remunerative studies, no acquired 
intelligence from the practice of business ; men of 
the highest levels are not improved by circumstances 
similar to those which act beneficially on their 
inferiors. Introduced early to the pleasures riches 
command, more serious employment — if it ever 
were assumed — ^is soon relinquished. 

Unfortunately, at bur public schools and colleges, 
application cannot be enforced, and while dull, 
careless boys are scarcely encouraged to apply, 
clever idlers may exercise their intelligence in 
evading the task they are expected to master. ' 
The briUiantly active career of the future statesman 
or able diplomatist depends on qualities which 
rescue them from the consequences of this sanc- 
tioned idleness; but schools and colleges may be 
entered and quitted with no better mental result than 
that accomplished in their seclusion by girls, though, 
of course, the intercourse with others in the micro- 
cosms of schools and colleges furnish the brother 
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with experience, which his sisters cannot acquire 
in their restricted circle. 

Returned to his home, the young man of the 
present day, with some distinguished exceptions, 
devotes his energies to the hunting-field, assuming 
voluntarily muscular exertions almost equal to those 
by which the hewer of wood and drawer of water 
earn their daily bread. 

Leisure is pain ; take off our chariot wheels. 
How heavily we drag the load of life I 
Blest leisure is oar curse, like that of Cain 
It makes as wander, wander earth around, 
To fly that tyrant, Thought. As Atlas groaned 
The world beneath, we groan beneath an hour. 

Young. 

But leisure, a treasure to the poor, is too often 
a drug to the rich man, who purchases dearly the 
means of beguiling it ; unlike the industrious 
labourer selling his, for the means of existence, 
and frequently making a bad bargain when he 
exhausts his store of life itseK, by the wear of over- 
exertion for its daily support. 

While our young heirs are occupied by the 
pursuit of game, playing at a mimiciy of their 
remote forefathers' necessary avocation in the savage 
hunting era ; their female companions assume more 
refined employments — reading of some kind, or 
the arts of music or drawing occupy their time. 
Constant intercourse with society supplies them 
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now with a wholesome siimnlns ; the regulation of 
a large household gives them method and purpose, 
and they are soon well qualified to compete with 
sporting friends in the extent of their acquirements 
and the capabilities of their intellect. We there* 
fore find married women of the aristocracy very 
often superior to their male associates; for theirs 
is a position in which the peculiar faculties of the 
sex are best displayed ; the management of a large 
establishment requiring practical detail, and the 
co-operation with others eyolving tact, and insight 
into character. 

To discipUne subordinates, to conciUate equals, 
to bestow encouraging patronage and judicious 
charity, to impress tone and movement on the 
social circle, and to reserve sympathy and love for 
the centre of domestic life, are duties often well 
performed by them. The mistress of a large house 
may thus display varied powers of a higher range, 
than those her husband exercises in the administra- 
tion of his property, or the direction of his farm. 
The education of her own children, and that of her 
poor neighbours, and the offices of hospitaUty still 
further engage the matron's energies, which even 
occasionally enable her to cultivate some graceful 
accomplishment, or improving study. 

I think that a closer inquiry into the comparisons 
here suggested might prove interesting and useful. 
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It would probably lead many to the inference that 
although the education of the upper classes of 
females qualifies them in some respects for their 
position, that the middle ranks require a very differ- 
ent training from the actual one. The former are 
not, how^ver, rescued by theirs from the old inherit- 
ance of mental languor that has descended to them 
through so many generations. Still, in their case, 
it is not so prejudicial as to members of a lower 
class, whose energies are not only more required, 
but less stimulated by the emotional excitements 
that society, hospitality, and literary or artistic pur- 
suits supply to their superiors. 

Want of energy and activity is peculiarly apparent 
amongst the young women employed by business 
houses, where it is an acknowledged reason for the 
frequent substitution of men in many departments ; 
and stalwart, hirsute males, bom to heave an 
anchor, or wield a sword, waste their gigantic mus- 
cular powers in measuring yards of penny ribbon, 
or dividing and weighing skeins of varied sewing 
silk. With very different success do women fulfil 
important mercantile duties in France, where the 
accounts are mostly kept, in extensive commercial 
establishments, by females. 

Dependence has done its work here, by degrading 
them to a lower social influence than that of their 
compeers, amongst our neighbours. 
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Very often the only nnpaid servant of a careless 
husband, the wife feels no great interest in the 
saccess of his business, her dependence never 
admitting an extension of privileges through pecu- 
niary gains, as the profits are always his. Mrs. 
Grote, in one of her admirable papers, shows us how 
our laws deprive a woman of any control over her 
own property while married, and she urges us to 
seek for redress, from a disability so prejudicial 
under every circumstance ; for the moral result of 
this perpetual nonage is a submissive acceptance 
of childlike dependence by the whole sex. 

We do not know how much the disqualifications 
affecting the sex generally, act on the character of 
Engliflh women particularly, for no one has yet esti- 
mated the physical, mental, and moral qualities of 
females relatively, with the view of instituting com- 
parisons between those belonging to the European 
races. Where their social position is so varied, and 
where, unlike men, they cannot assert themselves 
publicly in all departments, for the world to judge, 
it would certainly be an interesting inquiry, not 
only for social science, but for the direction of the 
efforts now making to benefit them. 

I believe that English women are better educated 
than others, and still their influence is much in- 
ferior to that of the French, socially, politically, and 
commercially. Is it that our national timidity, 
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aggravating their natural diffidence, surrenders them 
to male control ? or does constitutional languor 
keep them so subservient and helpless ? The most 
obedient wives in the world on this account, 
foreigners are anxious to secure them, fully reliant 
on their humble docility. 

Better versed, however, in our concerns, these 
aspirants to British brides would not be so confi- 
dent ; for, released from the dominion of our cus- 
toms at home, many &ir countrywomen abroad avail 
themselves too unreservedly of the privileges of 
foreign manners, and, like emancipated prisoners, 
revel in their newly acquired Uberty. 

I must again repeat, that female inertness is our 
bane here, and, although it may gratify domineering 
husbands, it is sadly preventive of female efficiency 
under every circumstance. It incapacitates for self- 
command and firmness of purpose, it surrenders the 
will to the direction of accidental circumstances 
from without and varying impulses from within, 
till such impressibility, increased by indulgence, 
establishes the hysteric affections that too often 
ensue, either in their extreme development, or in 
then: minor manifestations. 

In a most interesting work, published since these 
essays were commenced. Female Life in Prison^ a 
new chapter is opened in the history of women, 
that will surprise the moralist more than the phy- 
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siologist. It paints scenes of which we had pre- 
vionsly no conception, and it shows ns how little 
we, shut up in the preserves of the npper social 
life, know of the denizens of the lower world, 
which, even in this civilised region, resembles the 
jnngle of a wild country, in which ferocious animals 
hide to prey upon the unwary, and to battle together 
with the savage ferocity of untamed nature. Of 
these, the tiger cat, treacherous and fierce, cunning 
and bold, chafing against the prison bars, in which 
the law confines her, is the profligate untutored 
woman who peipetrates the vices of civilised life, 
with the fierce vehemence of natural impulse, resent- 
ing her deserved pariah's destiny, with a virulence 
proportioned to the accumulated punishment of pro- 
longed delinquency. It is probable that science 
recognises in these poor criminals the peculiar 
mental and physical idiosyncrasy that supplies this 
misdirected power, this irrepressible energy and 
inveterate obstinacy, all fostered here by the vicious 
independence that has broken through the barriers 
which religion, and morality, and policy, place 
round us all, and doubly round the circle in which 
female propriety is further enclosed. Emancipated 
from all such checks, and accustomed to the indul- 
gence of every whim and every passion, these poor 
women show us the result of this kind of licence in 
the female character, physically vitiated by the 
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unwholesome habits of the lower grades in large 
towns. Nervous excitability to this amount is rare 
anibngst the roral labouring classes, whose robust 
constitutions and mental inertness give a character 
of stolidity and reserve to their misconduct, while 
healthy vigour adds a masculine steadiness to the 
general bearing, a substitute for reason under 
some, circumstances. But the weakly inhabitant 
of crowded cities has neither power of constitution 
nor of will to withstand the strong and sudden 
impulses of a vicious nature, which at last foment 
mischievous violence, that requires the same kind 
of repression needed for the very worst outbreaks 
of dangerous lunacy. In the work on Female 
lAfe in Prison to which I have just alluded, the 
authoress, in describing such refractory culprits, 
declares that, "there is a restlessness, an excita- 
bility in the character of these women, that make 
the charge of them infinitely more of a labour and 
a study than the management of treble the number 
of men." 

** The male prisoners are influenced by some amount 
of reason and forethought ; hut the female prisoner 
flies in tlie very face of prudence, and acts more often 
like a mad woman than a rational refl^^ctive human 
being.'' 

In describing their varieties she adds — " There 
is the sullen, dogged, vindictive prisoner, who 
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nurses her fancied wrongs, and breaks out on 
principle, and from whose resolution no prayers 
or protestations will distract her ; and there is the 
fiery-tempered refractory, who, taking offence at a 
sharp word, or when smarting under a sudden 
sense of injury or jealousy, goes madly to work 
at everything breakable and tearable within range 
at the moment." 

The hysterical imitative impulse is thus described : 
— '^It has been long observed that the force of 
example, in the matter of breakings out, is sure 
to be strikingly exemplified ; that, for the sake of 
change even, for that excitement which appears to 
be part of their being, without which they must 
go melancholy mad, two or three women will, in a 
quiet aggravating manner, arrange for a systematic 
smashing of windows and tearing of sheets and 
blankets." 

Here we find specimens of female nature in its 
worst phases; exaggerated instances of a lesser 
degree of the similar perversion that is to be recog- 
nised amongst the ill-tempered, intractable women 
of every class. Where can we observe the native 
defects of the sex, its impulsiveness and unreason, 
BO boldly exemplified, through the absence of con- 
trolling motives, as amongst these poor deluded 
creatures ? 

A true conservator of our natural inheritances, 
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does woman retain Bome of the evil instincts of 
original nature, that man has suppressed by reason, 
and that she cannot check, unused to seK-contiol 
and looking anywhere rather than to herseK, for 
direction and support; so that when they fail she 
yields resistlessly to every impulse ? And was all 
primitive nature thus wild and perverse? If so, 
what centuries were required to tame it even to 
the conduct of savage li£B ? 

The overlaying strata of moral development still 
leave their indications for history to note, and many 
formations of human character have succeeded eadi 
other in the progress of time, some of them leaving 
specimens of manmioth existence which are en- 
shrined in the new world of mind, as their colossal 
prototypes are inhumed in the old world of matter. 
We trace the effects of the former in the fertility 
that education spreads over the mental culture of 
intellect, just as the debris of animal structures 
vivify earthly regions, once rough and desolate ; in 
both, a diffusive influence apportions amongst indivi- 
duals, and disperses over races and time, the powers 
that in earlier ages were concentrated and partial. 

We have seen how the emotional character, one 
cause of error in these poor women just described, 
is confirmed, and not counteracted, by female 
education and habits, and that the deficient powers 
of the mind, concentrativeness and judgment, are 
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precisely those most neglected in the desultoiy 
teaching of onr schoolroom. From superficial les- 
sons, the children acquire a smattering of know- 
ledge, without invigorating the mind by steady 
apphcation. This is not made to practise the grand 
machinery of thought, the processes which work 
our intellect in all its appliances to give it force 
and compass. 

While the boy's attention is exercised by con- 
tinued application to one or two objects, to the 
construction of language, or to the elements of 
mathematics, both of which he is often required to 
study with perseverance, the girl flits over the 
sm&ce of things, guessing, as much as learning, 
and neither acquiring available information, nor im- 
proving the faculties of her mind by wholesome 
vigorous exercise. 

The characteristics of the female intellect are 
most apparent in the perceptive faculties, when 
readiness, activity, and acuteness combine to furnish 
matter for inferences that are often just, and always 
wonderfidly rapid. While a man ponders or blun- 
ders, a woman concludes, and her first decision is 
often so correct, and so prompt, that it seems to be 
dictated by instinct rather than by reason; when 
she employs any slower process of the latter faculty, 
the result is seldom so satisfactory; and this weak- 
ness of the reasoning faculties is just what most 
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requires correction in her edncation. Then her 
mind seldom compasses abstract truths or general 
principles, it ranges within the limits that bound 
her own experience and her own affections ; and this 
restricted view, this condensed individuality, would 
render her the impersonification of selfishness, did 
she not also possess her own essential redundance 
of sympathy, generosity, and devotion, which not 
only counteracts many of the opposite qualities, but 
employs some of them as auxiUaries. She per- 
ceives clearly and rapidly the requirements of those 
within the short range of her own observation, and 
she feels (taught by her own ui^ent susceptibility) 
for their sufferings ; more comprehensive and less 
sensitive, she would not see so distinctly their 
individual wants, or feel so immediately their 
intimate sorrows. 

Notwithstanding this ready power of observation, 
this rapid conjecture, this correct inference so avail- 
able under the direction of sympathy, women fail in 
investigation, requiring a deUberate and thorough 
scrutiny. Their view is mostly hurried and super- 
ficial ; they want the power of fixing the mind long 
enough to discover the intrinsic qualities of a sub- 
ject, or to consider it under every aspect ; to com- 
pare it with others, similar or dissimilar ; to ascertain 
how it is influenced by them, and how it reacts 
again in opposition or conjunction, how it is affected 
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by the past or the actnal. They have not that 
prehensile mental faculty which seizes its object 
with a firm grasp, to hold it as long as the will 
desires, tnming it on every side, testing its origin, 
its qualities, purpose, effect and value. 

Instead of correcting their volatility, and restrain- 
ing their impatience by judicious training, both are 
fostered in the education * of our girls ; instead of 
exercising their attention by objects requiring 
thought and perseverance, we occupy the child with 
varying and disconnected studies. Might it not be 
better to teach her how to think — ^how to curb the 
mercurial wandering of her thoughts by the exer- 
cise of her reason and the control of her will, how 
to direct her perceptions, or how to test her judg- 
ments? They are too often irrational, and her 
inability to fix the mind on a particular subject for 
prolonged consideration, disqualifies her for carry- 
ing on an argument even on common subjects 
without divergence or incongruity. 

While it is objectionable that women should be 
prepared to assume the parts that belong to men in 
the world's drama, still we would have them educated 
according to their requirements; we would have 
their foibles corrected, their virtues improved, aud 
their intellectual deficiencies repaired, and you per- 
ceive that hitherto education has promoted, rather 
than overcome, their natural failures. They have 
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been depressed, rather than eleyated, by the care- 
less routine of school training, or of governess in- 
stmction in the middle class, where edncation is 
not considered a serious and responsible business ; 
and girls in the same spirit afterwards undertake 
the household and natural duties of life, without 
the preparation £Dr ensuring vigour and method in 
their execution. This is a grievous deficiency, and 
involves, besides, more of importance than the im- 
provement of individuals or the welfare of the sex, 
for so much does their influence affect society, that 
there are few more imperative duties than that of 
qualifying them to exercise it in the most beneficial 
manner. 

Men are nowhere more blind than in reference 
to the relative position of woman in the community, 
when they assign to her the place of a puppet 
or that of a drudge. Good men will not perceive 
their own injustice, or wise men realise their own 
miscalculation of her great influence on the future. 
They do not admit that with her faculties better 
developed, her feminine tact utilised, she becomes 
a powerful adjunct in the work of social improve- 
ment. But as this proceeds, she will soon be 
the true exponent of her own wants and deficiencies, 
and those of the sex, best qualified by a certain 
amount of experience and ability, may devise the 
surest plans for supplying and correcting all that 
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now is deficient. With education most the refonn 
begin, qualifying the different classes exactly for 
the places which they are to take ia the great 
social fieunily. 

The feminine judgment will decide that dis* 
cnminating charity, religious example, and useful 
patronage, with the cultivation of letters and art, 
should be the duties and pursuits of the highest 
graEe. Able household administration, the religious 
education of their children, and sufficient mental 
intelligence to enter into the projects and to 
encourage the proceediQgs of their husbands, would 
become the wires in manufetcturing and commercial 
circles. For the lower orders, there is much to 
learn of domestic management, in which, hitherto* 
they will take no lessons. Persons unacquainted 
with the habits of agricultural labourers, cannot 
believe how unwilling they are to practise the 
expedients recommended by their friends. With 
no idea how to economise the little store, how to 
employ v^etable substances that make a chief 
part of diet in other countries, they resist all 
teaching, till one is obliged to ascribe to fooUsh 
pride their determination not to use what their 
neighbours reject, or to make the most of the 
little they possess. Education must open their 
minds to admit new ideas, before our precepts and 
receipts will be permanently practised. 
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Although Tfoman's social condition is the imme- 
diate object in view, and that educational preparation 
is directed to ameliorate it, still the other sex will 
be equally benefited by her improyement when 
they are better trained in future times by judicious 
mothers during these early years, in which so 
much more is effected than many suppose, for the 
welfare of mind and body. 

While the maternal reign lasts, woman's rights 
are not disputed; nature long since consigned to 
her the rule over infant being, and cradled in her 
arms the young life of the human race. How to 
foster it, how to be its earthly providence, is her 
tender anxiety ; but here the loving instincts might 
be often advantageoiasly guided by more judicious 
thought ; for in emergencies, when they excite 
continued emotional disturbance, the mothers being 
seems transfused into another, and living two lives, 
and enduring, two sufferings, her own apprehension 
or grief, and her child's pain or danger, reproduced 
by sympathy, it is no wonder that, unused to 
command her feelings, they supersede reason ; for 
a time disqualifying her for the offices she is so 
anxious to accomplish. 

Under more ordinary circumstances, the judicious 
parent not only combats actual difficulties success- 
fdlly, but secures the future health of her progeny 
by precautions that the ignorant disregard. Physi- 
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cians testify how much Ql health is referable to 
bad management and noxious drags in early days 
practised and administered by injudicious or yielding 
mothers. Such mistakes a correct knowledge of 
our natural requirements will preyent, whUe it 
assures the best possible deyelopment of the infant 
mind and body. 

To persons unacquainted with the early manifes- 
tations of temper in childhood, or to others who do 
not recognise their importance, early discipline 
seems superfluous ; but to such as have more expe- 
rience and thought, its value is very apparent. 
Some amongst them assert, that temper may be 
established in these early years, or at least, the 
habit of self-control learnt, which, by restraining 
the outward evidence of displeasure, renders it 
inoffensive, leaving the inward susceptibility to be 
overcome later, by the action of matured reason, 
which, however, would be powerless to overcome 
the habit of long-indulged impulses. 

Who can awaken the affections like the loving 
mother in the young heart, which is a recent 
emanation from her own? Who can win them 
as she does, with never-tiring tenderness, or di£fuse 
them impartially, through the Uttle family band ? 
and before the child knows what he owes to God, 
or what he may expect from Him, does not the 
pious mother clasp the Uttle hands together, and 
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teach the lisping voice to ask for love in inarticnlate 
words, audible to her alone here, but equally clear 
to other ears, where children are told to whisper. 
Such early lessons are well inculcated by the simple 
mind irradiating another with its holy lore. 

Not so the requirements of later life, of which 
the foundations are best laid by the judicious and 
cultivated woman, when she enforces the value of 
truth, draws the narrow line between right and 
wrong, or insinuates the amenities of manner 
through the principles of Christian charity, in which 
they should ever originate. 

I need not ask the reader if these objects will not 
be best effSected by a mother possessing good sense, 
self-restrained, and capable of appreciating the value 
of training and equal to effect it, by cultivated intel- 
ligence and reUgious conviction. Such a parent not 
only benefits her immediate progeny, but transmits, 
through them, her valuable influence to future gene- 
rations. 

At no period of man's career is he so exclusively 
ihe object of individual influence as in tiie early 
time of childhood. The wife's monopoly may be 
transient, the newly married man soon emeiges 
from her companionship into the varied scenes of 
life ; but during infancy and childhood, is the boy 
wholly subject to the concentrated action of female 
care ; and its effect in most instances, for good or 
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for evil, is more permanent than many imagine. 
How can we tell bnt that the earliest training by 
clever women has formed the remarkable men, 
whom we know to be descended from them ? 

History, ancient and modem, points to many; 
the seeds of whose bays and laurels were planted 
by the maternal hand when she fostered the intel- 
ligence which they were to illustrate* How in 
remote times the maternal affection yielded to 
sterner feelings, is incomprehensible to us, dozing 
through these days of calm routine ; the heroine, 
who, urged by the claims of duty, or aroused by the 
challenge of honour, sent her son into the battle- 
field, with the mandate to conquer or to die, must 
have been differently constituted from the mild 
matrons of our period. 

Such deviations from the general type seem to us 
unnatural, and physiology must answer, when we 
inquire what moral and physical influences could 
have produced this exaltation, that so entirely over- 
came the natural instincts of the sex. Our actual 
nervous depressicm, which forbids any such extreme 
now, is equally worthy of explanation. Alas! 
moral weakness has become so much a feminine 
characteristic, that it invites the scorn to which it 
submits, and is daily more abused by the coarsest 
individuals of the other sex; incapable of recog- 
nising in this nervous quality the source from which 
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SO many virtues flow : the stream may want direc- 
tion, Ja even Bometin>« sweU to . tint difflcrit 
to repress, bnt to this nnnsoal rash, the barriers of 
self-controli supplied by religion and reason, would 
be the effectual check. 

Steady education and serious pursuits will do 
their work in time. 

Business is the spirit of life ; for work to be done 
gives purpose and impetus to existence : those whom 
fortune condemns to idleness must adopt gratuitous 
labour, or make pleasure a toil, by some ingenious 
plan for rendering it a task. We must look to the 
dependent position of women, and above all to the 
prevailing prejudices affecting it, to account for the 
helplessness that disqualifies them for undertaking 
many avocations suited to their powers. That they 
are restrained by opinion from attempting these 
pursuits is a &ct we all recognise, and a strange 
anomaly in their position arises from the universal 
acquiescence of most of the sex in this conviction 
of their own incapacity ; they seem to engage in 
a conspiracy against their freedom ; to justify old 
prejudices, and to accept new restrictions. No 
esprit de corps exists among them, to combine against 
injustice, so they join their own outcry to the sneers 
of the other sex at female independence. Even in 
the nursery the little boy is reprehended by the 
charge of being like a girl, which he is taught to 
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consider a yeiy degrading accusation. All allow 
themselves to be prejudiced by the invectives against 
the strong-minded woman, a bngbear that men veiy 
cunningly ridicule, to discourage women from having 
any rule or any opinion in things which they prefer 
to govern alone. Elegant weakness, and graceful 
dependence, are the quahties conmiended by hus- 
bands ; they like to form Galateas of wax, to mould 
into any shape, and move into any attitude, animate 
with their own breath, and occupy with their own 
welfare. 

Although it is but recently that English women 
discovered how to adopt a more independent posi- 
tion, and claim the employment suited to them, 
for years our French neighbours have asserted 
their prerogatives by assuming responsibility and 
importance in their husbands' undertakings, which 
no English woman would venture to accept. 

We find women of the Saxon races in general 
more indifferent to their own interests than those of 
Celtic origin ; the British female and the German 
Fran, in social life, hold positions veiy inferior to 
those of women in some other countries, and to the 
Saxon laws affecting them we may refer in part this 
submission. 

We learn that under despotic governments women 
always enjoyed the greatest comparative importance, 
^wliile in free states they subsided into obscurity. If 
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we look back on the revolutions of empires, and 
those that have alternately advanced and repressed 
man's intellectual progress, we find that the periods 
of social Uberty were not those when female intellect 
was most prized. Montesquieu notices this fact, and 
it is evident that in governments where individual will 
represents the law, that this will must be frequently 
directed by feminine counsels. In a free state, 
woman retires within the narrow sphere of her 
domestic duties, to secure a dominion in the affec- 
tions of her associates, far more enviable than 
distinctions disturbed by the disquietudes and tur- 
moil of a pubUc career. The Boman female was a 
being comparatively insignificant, and not till the 
feudal institutions upheld her as the arbitress of 
valour and the prize of chivahy, did the sex emerge 
from social obscurity. Even then they appeared 
rather as puppets than as companions, and the 
ostentatious reverence with which the knights of old 
bent to the decrees of their lady loves, proves that 
they were less the companions than the occasional 
associates of men, to whom rest and privacy were 
both irksome and disgraceful. 

During the last reigns of the Bourbon dynasty, 
the female bel esprit assumed a conspicuous posi- 
tion, as the adviser of kings, the counsellor of 
their ministry, the primum mobile of society. The 
Sevign^, Montespan, la Valliere, Madame de Stael, 
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and a brilliant host of others, occupied the world's 
stage, equally distinguished for wit, beauty, and 
intrigue. If this celebrity were, in some instances, 
tarnished by the vices of a court life, and the 
reUgious infideUty of the period,, we must allow 
inevitable contingencies to palliate the faults of 
these distinguished women, while we concede to 
them their meed for mental superiority and social 
influence. 

The remarkable heroines of the French Bevolu- 
tion were beings of another stamp, showing us how 
patriotism may overcome the natural timidity of the 
sex, concurring with their power of endurance and 
resignation to produce moral prodigies that times 
of danger can only elicit. 

The clever author of The Social Condition of 
Woman, supposes that female influence is on the 
decline, since a commercial spirit has become the 
mainspring of life. *^ The real value of a thing is 
just exactly what 'twill bring," is a decision more 
generally entertained in our time, than by the 
generation in which Hudibras expressed it, for 
never was there a period when the marketable value 
of articles was better understood, and when what 
cannot be appraised, and is only beautiful and orna- 
mental, is less valued. We might find the utili- 
tarian tastes of the day eventually condemning the 
sex to manual drudgery in the middle walk of life, 
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had not a contemporary feeling of respect for their 
self-asserted merits counteracted snch a degradation. 
One can always measure men's moral woirth and 
intellectual refinement by the estimation in which 
they hold the other sex, for a coarse nature is 
incapable of appreciating delicacy and generosity. 
By the most elevated characters are women best 
honoured, and the lower we descend in the social 
scale, the more harshly do we find ignorant and 
rough men treating their helpless companions. 

It will not be superfluous here to lament the 
manner in which fast ladies endeavour to carry out 
the spirit of the times by their rough and ready 
method of doing what they like, and saying what 
they think, regardless of the opinions, or conyeni- 
ence, or feelings of others, affecting masculine bold- 
ness with feminine weakness, and manly decision 
with female deficiencies, in fact, apeing the qualities 
happily most opposite to their nature, and discarding 
the recommendations that adorn it. A desire for 
rational independence, an inkling that something is 
wanting to their position, may prompt all this foUy, 
which is but a symptom of the evil resulting from 
the training of the sex. 

Give women more interest in the business of life, 
on their own account, and you will endow them with 
new vigour. Furnish them with the means of 
earning an honourable Uvelihood when destined to 
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support themselyes, or to prop the fieuling life of 
their parents, or the orphaned childhood of their 
offspring. Rescue them from the prejudices that 
prevail against that despised state of old maiden- 
hood, which is now so unjustly the terror of un- 
married women, and you will not only reconcile 
them to what may be a very useful position, but 
prevent many of those deviations from virtue, which 
L the di,,^ of .ax populouB lo™. ^ too 
often the only resource of helpless poverty. Are 
those thousands of superfluous women that the 
census has lately counted, to be branded with dis- 
grace, because nature does not supply them with 
partners? It is not enough for her to impose 
the toil and pain of maternity on the sex, but 
society inflicts her own punishment on the woman 
who escapes the vicissitudes of married life. 

There is very properly no excuse allowed, and 
very Uttle sympathy evinced for the unchaste female, 
however extenuating may be the circumstances of 
her degradation. We banish her from our homes, 
and denounce her as unworthy of companionship 
with the pure and innocent ; yet when the purity 
which we affect to prize so highly, is identified with 
the life of one, passing through the world unsuUied 
by some human instincts, we sneer and point the 
finger of ridicule at the personification of that 
chastity, the absence of which offends us so 
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egregionsly. Does this inconsistency occnr to you, 
grave reader, when you see a worthy woman 
ridiculed for being an old maid ? 

Very much at yariance is our conduct with the 
usages of early times, when chastity was an indis- 
pensable attribute of those females who officiated as 
intermediaries between the laity and their divinities, 
and of others supposed to be the interpreters of the 
divine will. The virgins of Vesta were required, 
under the pain of death, to preserve unsullied the 
purity that qualified them for their spiritual avoca- 
tion. Later, in the Bomish Church, the abrogation 
of our strongest earthly feelings was deemed essen- 
tial to the spiritual character of the priesthood. 
The nun pronounced her vow of chastity, and re- 
nounced all earthly passions before she devoted her 
life to the service of God, and the young novice 
was only deemed worthy of her vocation, when she 
sublimated her soul from the debasing influences of 
the body. 

Perhaps our rejection of the tenets and practices 
of the Bomish Church led to the depreciation of a 
quality which it prized so reverently, and when we 
aboUshed the vow of ceUbacy as essential to the 
priestly office, we may have undermined the 
estimation of this particular virtue which it 
enforced. Certain it is, that we do undervalue 
it, fax from deeming it a title to the position of 
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intermedinm between humanity and its Divine 
Creator. 

Why will women pander to men's vanity, by 
pretending that it is a disgrace to be unmarried ? 
Why will they disallow any cause, but necessity, 
for single life ? But in this money-making, selfish 
period — in this speculating, colonising time, when 
we export so many males of the lower class, never 
to return, and where, in the upper ranks, the cost- 
liness of fiBLshionable life forbids the risk of matri- 
monial engagements ; the assertion is proclaimed 
that old maids are the victims of circumstances, 
and women assent, — ^instead of asserting the advan- 
tage of independence, and immunity from the most 
tiying cares of life. False to themselves, they 
disparage the sisterhood, and the deserted wife or 
the disappointed mother still swells the cry, and, 
yielding to the general prejudice, prompted by 
man's assumptioii, disregards the conclusions of 
reason, or the warnings of example. 

The old bachelor, in his comfortless home, with- 
out any of the resources that beguile leisure for 
the maiden lady ; at the mercy of his dependants, 
helpless and unemployed, is not pitied or criticised 
as she is; and yet her position is fax preferable 
on many accounts. Household arrangements, how- 
ever confined, the preparation of clothing, the 
business of the needle, occupy her time, and she 
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is mostly the present help, in time of trouble, to 
her relatives and friends. Is she not their school- 
mistress, their nnrse, and their companion when 
required, and instead of hampering her family with 
additional claimants on their time and bounty, in 
the persons of helpless children, does she not often 
support and cherish the Uving testimonies of their 
rashness and improvidence ? 

These single women, whom it is the cant of 
society to ridicule, may have often postponed their 
own settlement in life from the highest motives ; 
filial devotion has, perhaps, engrossed them so 
entirely in early life, that no selfish object diverted 
them from its holy duties. It was sufficient to 
satisfy affection and to supersede hope; for the 
devoted, generous child, from the intensity of her 
love, has felt that the friture must ever be a blank, 
when the interest that engrosses the present is 
withdrawn by death, and thi^ dreaiy prospect 
adds another motive to her tenderness. Unselfish 
as woman is, under all circumstances, she is here 
more regardless of herself than in any other position. 
In married life she yields to her husband, who is 
her support and companion tiU death ; to her 
children she looks for care and affection in age, 
but no consideration of future happiness or present 
pleasure encourages the patient daughter, as she 
watches day and night by the invalid mother, or 
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the decrepit &ther; hers is the purest love, un- 
snllied by one sensnal thought as its origm or its 
object ; no instinct prompts it, no animal impulse 
strengthens it ; the holiest feeling that fills the human 
heart, it yields only in purity to the love of God. 

Sir Walter Scott thus beautifcdly alludes to a 
father's appreciation of filial affection : — 

Some feelings are to mortals giyen, 
With less of earth in them than heaven, 
And if there he a human tear, 
From passion's dross refined and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek, 
It would not stain an angel's cheek, 
'Tis that which pions Dftthers shed 
Upon a dnteons daughter's head f 

Tet the girl who has merited such love, and 
cherished it as the vestals of old did the sacred 
flame, through years of careful watching and un- 
wearying forethought, may have to bear the taunts 
of a forward bride, secured in her own married 
importance, by the neglect of these same virtues 
which the other has lived but to practise ; the wife 
may have abandoned her parents and left them 
to mercenary attentions, or she may have requited 
their tenderness by disobedience and indifference. 

This foolish cant that declares old maidenhood 
to be a penance, is unfeeling if it be just, and 
unjust if it be false. It represents marriage as 
a sort of triumph ; for young women are not only 
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sapposed to be the preferred of the many, but to 
be rescaed from the disgrace of a class. 

It is qnite certain that the general belief in 
wedded bliss is as much an instinct as a convictiony 
and yainly should we look for such happiness in 
single hfe as a well-assorted union secures, when 
each existence is doubled ; for the enjoyments of 
life are reflected from one sympathetic nature to the 
other ; while sorrow, by being divided between both 
with equal reciprocity, is mitigated. It would seem 
that the indiyidual is scarcely complete without 
this union, prepared by nature herself when the 
qualities of each sex were adjusted to compensate 
the deficiencies of the other. 

Nor is the assimilation perfect, before the married 
pair adapt themselves mutually, not only to feelings, 
but to habits and tastes, till, after a time, one is 
the reflex of the other mind, and both merge into 
the single individuality that they were intended to 
represent. 

Alas ! such unanimity is rare, and wedded happi- 
ness is too blissful a condition to be often hoped 
for in our troubled world. To its opposite, single 
life is infinitely preferable, yet the advocates of 
matrimony, at all hazards, will never allow this 
alternative to be admitted, though from experience 
many of these wedded women must know that in 
wedlock there are trials to endure from which 
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celibacy wonld exempt ihem ; and may exclaim, 
with Famiy Fern : ^' That marriage is a hard way 
of earning a hvelihood/' They have to endure 
faults and deficiencies m their husbands' character, 
with which they were previously unacquainted, to 
submit to another will, to yield to another temper ; 
they have to encounter household responsibihties, 
their efforts in which may not be leniently judged ; 
they have to rule dependants ; to conciliate new 
relatives, and to please new friends. Nature has 
further prepared for them her arduous tasks of 
sickness and pain, entailing, perhaps, the sacrifice 
of life. Instead of hearing these responsibihties 
and obligations canvassed as warnings, young girls 
are impressed from their earUest years with the 
inevitable necessity of marriage for the completion 
of their existence. No doubt matrimony was the 
end for which they were created ; but in the actual 
state of society, nature is unfortunately superseded 
by the requirements of civilisation, and ceUbacy 
becomes so frequently unavoidable that it ought to 
be expected, and accepted under some circumstances 
as a boon rather than dreaded as a punishment. 

Let us hope that a genuine love of independence, 
and the desire to serve others, either through 
affection, or duty, or benevolence, unfettered by 
wifely obligations, contribute their quota to the 
amount of single blessedness that exists around us. 
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Such are apparent in the voluntary adoption of it 
by some who would have every means of selecting 
from a multitude of suitors an object of preference. 
These women honour their sex by asserting its 
independence, and some of them elevate it further, 
by devoting time and means to the wel&re of their 
fellow-creatures. 

Surely such conduct ought to secure respect for 
old maidenhood, and should not only reconcile but 
induce women to undertake a career where useful- 
ness is voluntarily assumed and widely diffused, and 
where it seeks neither compensation nor reward from 
any lower source than a consciousness of exemplary 
benevolence. 

As we have previously noticed, this summvm honum 
of Ufe, matrimony, though the avowed object of a 
girl's existence, is often the last for which her 
education quaUfies her ; it would prepare her rather 
for the genteel idleness of unoccupied old maiden- 
hood than for the stirring exigencies of domestic 
administration. In the nursery, however, she is 
impressed with the nOing principle of female con- 
duct, the object of feminine ambition ; she is taught 
later by a governess, that Ustlessness is a part of 
grace, and helplessness a proof of gentility. 

It must be confessed, however, that at last a 
valuable direction is given to female influence in the 
attention now so generally bestowed on the require- 
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ments of otlr poorer fellow-creatnres. Girls are 
very properly encouraged to visit and to assist the 
sick and infirm in their own dwellings; this is 
indeed a great improvement, which we must hail 
with pleasure, not only for the sake of humanity, 
but as being conducive to the healthy moral and 
physical condition of our young women. No doubt 
that they will daily become more useful ; writers are 
not wanting to suggest and to preach charitable 
work with good feeling and persuasive eloquence. 

Public institutions, schools, and hospitals for 
town, and poor neighbours for country residents, 
supply ample scope to charitable industry. It 
might be still better effected by the continuous and 
organised efforts of reUgious sisterhoods, were we 
not justly fearful of establishing any institution 
resembling those of the Bomish Church ; although 
sisters of charity are angels who may well intercede 
with God for the forgivenesss not only of its own 
shortcomings, but for those of humanity in general. 
Forswearing all the worldly pleasure of life, rest, 
comfort, health; surrendering self entirely to the 
claims of their suffering fellow-creatures ; who does 
not see in these pious women, the embodiment of 
the highest spiritual gifts that piety and charity can 
win from heaven ? 

When we look into the habits of the past genera- 
tion, to compare them with our own, we perceive, 
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how eveiiy the minor practices of society all converge 
to the same point, all swell the great stream of 
sequence that time carries on to eternity. Small 
things are stamped by the character of the times as 
well as great, and are equally parts of a grand 
whole* Thus the tendency of the age is reflected 
from onr didactic works on education and conduct^ 
to inaugurate the improvements that we anticipate 
for coming centuries ; and although from experience 
of the past we might fear that this progressive 
educational movement would be effaced by succeed- 
ing impulses of a different import, still our own 
times are so exceptional that we must hope for a 
stability in the good established, as unusual in sub- 
lunary affairs as is in these times the energy with 
which it is pursued. 

No persistence retarded the vicissitudes that sue- 
oeeded each other so rapidly in former ages. 

The homely duties of our working grandmothers 
gave way to the dissipated habits of the Begency ; then 
Hannah More inveighed frnitleBsly against modem 
accomplishments, though notwithstanding her ad- 
monition, we received with open arms, from the con- 
tinent, the music, dancing, and painting, that had 
been excluded during the longer war. To many 
serious ladies the influx was overpowering, and 
most people admired more than they understood it. 
A mania for accomplishment followed, and perhaps 
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introdnced the desultory style of education which 
we DOW practise, attempting too mnch to succeed in 
anything. 

What well educated women learnt a century since 
they knew thoroughly; our English classics were 
their staple information, and they committed the 
hest parts of Milton and Shakspeare to memory, 
while both were quoted on suitable occasions. The 
habits of life, more domestic and reserved then, 
accorded well with this taste for the highest range 
of poetry, and the concentrated attention that few 
studies well followed establish. These stately 

m 

dames, untutored in the arts, condemned showy 
accomplishments, which they deemed better prac- 
tised by the artist than by the lady in her supposed 
privacy. 

Notwithstanding this opposition, the young race 
sang and fiddled, and danced ; and music, for a time, 
was not only the means of cementing friendship in 
the highest quarter, but the grand object of such as 
had taste, or skill, to practise or to encourage it. 
Musical amateurs became now drawing-room idols, 
and every house sent forth its voice to swell the 
fashionable chorus. This ardour has in some degree 
subsided; we pay for art if we want it, like the 
Orientals who purchase dancing, rather than supply 
it themselves ; so we now procure ready-made talent 
vdthout the trouble of getting it up, and the uni- 
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versal division of labour secures ns the best article 
from the most practised operatiyes. 

Now, if from the inadequacy of the methods 
hitherto pnrsaedy to endow our children with artistic 
powers, we deem them nnattainable, or discard ac- 
complishments as meretricious superfluities in utili- 
tarian education, another scope for female influence 
will be relinquished, and another means of refining 
and polishing society will be withdrawn. Hitherto 
the upper classes represented the taste of the com- 
munity in the fine arts, for the great who lived 
amongst splendid collections and whose eyes in 
their earliest infEUicy rested on the master-pieces 
of the old painters, were naturally well qualified 
to understand and encourage art. That they ap- 
preciated it is apparent in the unrivalled collections 
which are inherited by noble families, and although 
in our time they add but rarely to the store, still 
amongst them, are the practised senses and cor- 
rect judgment that manifest the highest degree of 
national taste. Appropriately enough, our actual 
painters find readier purchasers in the practical 
men of manufacturing and commercial towns, and 
modem art and modem enterprise go hand in hand 
along the pleasant road of progress mutually en- 
couraging each other. 

Te must look to women as the trae interpreters 
rt ; men may be her artificers, but women are her 
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exponents. They can realise the feelings that 
art may express or portray : with their delicate 
organisation, their acute perceptions, their force of 
sympathy, they see at onco what is represented, in 
all its aspects, and with all its meaning ; and they 
can idealise the work of the artist, when he depicts 
the physiognomy of sentiment and passion ; for 
the skilfal hand will evoke in their own hearts tho 
same emotion that he represents on canvas. 

By her mysterious power woman rules the 
tribunal of most things that seem to be tried by 
man's judgment; her opinion is often his guide, 
even out of the range of her conventional depart* 
ment ; and in art, where he requires rules to direct 
his judgment and experience to form it, she, better 
gifted with the spirit of nature, interprets his mean- 
ing, and elucidates to himself his own inspirations. 
He consults her from vanity; but defers to her from 
reason, acknowledgmg the appeal, but repudiating 
the submission. In music, she is the medium 
through which the composer best touches the heart, 
and captivates the senses of his audience ; attuned 
to all the vibrations of nature, she responds to every 
chord, and interprets every melody. 

Thus, if so well quaUfied to appreciate what 
is excellent ; women should, naturally exercise great 
influence in the arts, suggesting, encouraging, and 
approving. Let us hope that, while the utilitarian 

19 
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tastes increase, and the desire to do what is nsefol, 
supersedes the practice of what is ornamental, 
and indolence excuses itself from the latter sort 
of activity, with the pretext of reserving itself 
for the former, which it often neglects, that a 
change will not occur in the tastes of society pre- 
judicial to all, but materially detrimental to woman's 
influence. 

For if the fine arts are the ornaments of life, 
promoting our enjoyments, and softening our sor- 
rows ; if they are a tribute men pay to the great 
Creator, in humble attempts to imitate his glorious 
works ; if they lead us to examine, to appreciate, 
and to admire these works, and to discover in them 
a new claim for our gratitude, a fresh incentive to 
our adoration, then they not only contribute to our 
pleasure, but conduce to our virtue. 

Art is another manifestation of God, reproduced 
through these organs, and by these faculties which 
he bestows ; and in its most general practice, it is a 
new application of his laws and his creations, to sup- 
ply the exigencies of progressing civilisation. Already 
a mercantile spirit profanes its culture; paintings 
are avowedly a commodity on which to speculate, 
and avarice takes the place of enthusiasm at the 
easel and in the gallery. 

More than ever now it behoves the fair sex of the 
upper class to rescue it from such degradation, 
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and to qualify themselves for a right, to judge and 

to honour it. So far from accomplishments being 

useless and futile, as utilitarians pretend, they arei 

to a certain extent, very advisable pursuits for those 

who are to give tone and character to society; as the 

highest intellectual civilisation of a country should 

emanate from the upper classes, whose leisure and 

means enable them to compass literary acquirements 

and artistic skill. The aggregate of the intelligent, 

belonging to this order, with the professional artists^ 

represent the taste of the country, and each lady^ 

as she contributes her small specimen to the general 

stock, increases its amount, if she may not enhance 

its value; thus performing a duty in encouraging 

what will contribute to the enjoyment of others. 

For ladies in the higher walks of life, possessing 

talent, the occasional superintendence of charities, 

and schools, would be as productive of good as the 

entire sxurender of their time ; entailing the sacrifice 

of talents that are, in another sense, advantageous 

to society ; for the cultivation of their own minds, 

and the practice of accomplishments on which 

depends much of the influence they should exercise 

as patronesses of art, conservators of manner, and 

arbitresses of the proprieties and elegancies of 

society, demand all the time and attention that <$an 

be spared from their immediate charitable and 

housdbiold duties. 

19—2 
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With prejudice, inculcated by men, and fostered 
by herself, woman has till now suffered from unjust 
comparisons, in which opposite qualities have been 
identified, and the individuahty of the sexes over*^ 
looked. 

Intended by nature to represent the feeling and 
sentiment of the human race, as man embodies 
its force and will, her vocation is never allowed 
to paUiate her errors. Courted and repressed, she 
has been accused of dupUcity ; self-reliant, of bold-» 
)iess. Educated carelessly, to the encouragement 
of natural mental deficiencies, she is said to be 
incapable ,* secluded from the real business of life, 
within a confined circle, she is charged with partial 
judgment and restricted views ; often treated as a 
don rather than a companion, men ridicule the 
vanity they have cultivated, and the frivoUty they 
encourage. Well may Beaumarchais' personage 
exclaim, '^ Qu'elles sont traitees en majeurs pour 
leurs fautes, et en mineurs pour leurs biens.'' 

I cannot end this subject better than by extracting 
a page from our great satirist's amusing description 
of the sex. Like all censors, he is very candid, and 
reveals with his own opinions, those entertained by 
other men to the same effect, which they are not 
so ready to avow : — 

- "There are many more clever women in the 
world than men think for — our habit is to despise 
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them ; we believe they do not think because they 
do not contradict us ; and are weak because they 
do not struggle and rise up against us. A man only 
begins to know women as he grows old ; and for my 
part my opinion of their cleverness rises every day. 

"When I say I know women, I mean I know 
that I don't know them. Every single woman I 
ever knew is a puzzle to me, as I have no doubt 
she is to herself. Say they are not clever ? Their 
hypocrisy is a perpetual marvel to me, and a 
constant exercise of cleverness of the finest sort. 
You see a demure-looking woman perfect in all her 
duties, constant in house-bills and shirt-buttons, 
obedient to her lord, and anxious to please him in 
all things; silent, when you and he talk politics, 
or literature, or balderdash together, and if referred 
to, saying, with a smile of perfect humility, ' Oh, 
women are not judges upon such and such matters ; 
we leave learning and politics to men.' 

" I hope the ladies will not take my remarks 
in ill part. If I die for it, I must own that I don't 
think they have fair play. In the bargain we make 
with them I don't think they get their rights. And 
as a labourer notoriously does more by the piece 
than he does by the day, and a free man works 
harder than a slave, so I doubt whether we get the 
most out of our women by enslaving them as we 
do by law and custom. There are some folks who 
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would limit the range of women's duties to little 
more than a kitchen range — others who like them 
to administer to our delectation in a ball-room, 
and permit them to display dimpled shoulders and 
flowing ringlets — just as you have one horse for a 
mill, and another for the park. But in whatever 
way we like them, it is for our use somehow that 
we have women brought up ; to work for us, or to 
shine for us, or to dance for us.'' 



J 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

PEGULIABITIES OF MANNEB, 

r ■ 

NO. L 



To follow foolish precedents and wink 
YfiHi both our eyes, is easier than to think. 

C0WP£R« 



Those who have passed the middle of life, and are 
entitled by the experience of years to comment and 
criticise, if not to judge and counsel, often yield this 
privilege to yonnger censors arrogative of preten- 
sions very willingly relinquished by their seniors ; 
for a long acquaintance with human nature oftener 
inspires diffidence than self-reliance, when we have 
learnt how insufficient is worldly knowledge, not 
only to predict human conduct, but to interpret it. 
Our younger friends reach their conclusions with a 
different conviction, and examine, decide, and 
anticipate, while we hesitate and wonder; since 
the early days, when, like them, we too fancied that 
the past had been but a rough outline of the 
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present, to be filled up with the completing essen- 
tials that the recent supplied. To ns now, that 
same past recurs with other attribates, and, oulihe 
oar snccessors, we truly betieve that it was a per- 
fect picture, of which the actual is but a faulty 
copy. For the inquiring mind of maturity, the 
changes that time brings around ns are full of 
interest, be they in manners, opinions, or polities, 
for all attest the curious revolutions incidental to 
human destiny, even within the confined limits of 
one man's life. 

The varied incidents that history has registered 
of times long past, seem so remote, that we 
scarcely refer them to causes such as affect oar- 
selves, and many were indeed so strange and 
unnatural, as to lead one to imagine that the 
human nature of remote periods really differed &om 
that which sorronnds ns. There were mental and 
, and monsters, more demons than 
above and beneath homanity, as, 
to belong to it. 

asnre such prominent characters of 
}y the standard of our own, they 
incomprehensible; still it may be 
ese differed no more from the geue- 
poraries, than our remarkable per- 
1 ns, for it is difficult to ascertain 
character of average men at any 
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given remote time. Of onr more recent predeces- 
sors in the last centorieSy we know enough to feel 

« 

assured, that many of them who then passed muster 
in the ordinary coarse of life, might in these 
days be consigned to a mad-honse by their nearest 
relatives, so exuberantly original would they appear 
amongst the sleep-walkers of the modem genteel 
world. 

It is no wonder that their e£fervescing energies 
required a reducing salutary discipline, and that the 
Sangrado practice was invented and employed for 
this purpose. Their periodical bleedings, described 
by contemporary lady letter-writers as essential to 
health, would soon destroy many feeble descendants 
now languidly reclining on fashionable upholstery 
in our air-tight apartments. 

We inust not, however, ascribe entirely to modem 
habits the prevailing debility which they foster ; for 
medical writers assure us that a change has taken 
place in the human constitution since the middle of 
the last century, which not only partially accounts 
for our languid inanity, but also for the new debili- 
tating character assumed by disease in its milder 
forms, as well as in its typhoid degenerations. 

To the same deterioration they also partly attri- 
bute the nervous maladies now common amongst 
us, the mental affections, the paralytic disorders, and 
others arising from the same source. It may even 
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occasion the langaor repressing yonth, which seems 
to hate lost its buoyancy, and to undertake its 
pleasures listlessly, enduring more than enjoying; 
while our speculative arrangements shape them into 
a regular routine, which often checks the accidental 
indulgence of redundant animal spirits. 

Many other indications mark this change that the 
human constitution has undergone ; a modem writer 
thus notices it in his work on physiology : ** From 
the middle of the 17th century, there existed on 
the whole a more than usually vigorous state of 
health, which partly necessitated the antiphlogistic 
mode of cure as pursued by Sydenham, and by its 
prevalence in later years, and especially under local 
circumstances in the organs of assimilation, helped 
to decide the distinguished Stahl, and others, to 
adopt their antigastric method. 

^'With the commencement of. these storms in 
social life, by which many a victim was immolated, 
many a peaceful existence destroyed, an asthenic 
state of the general health visibly set in, and mani- 
fested itself at first chiefly in the vascular system ; 
this state gradually affected the roots of life more 
deeply, and fixed itself in the nervous system. 

'^This nervous system is that of the present 
day, for neuroses of every form have become every 
day more and more developed, especially since the 
middle of the eighteenth century. In the closest 
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connectioii with these neuroses are mental diseases, 
which, in a psychical point of view, are fostered by 
an education calculated more for the world than 
for the formation of character. In fact, the nearer 
we approach to the present time, the more mani- 
festly mental disorders increase." 

It would be interesting to ascertain if the debili- 
tating influence perceptible in ordinary disease, to 
which Feuchterleben alludes, is also recognisable 
in our mental maladies ; if the different forms of 
melancholia prevail in a greater proportion than 
the more active and furious types of madness; 
but the statistics of insanity belong to our time, 
and there are no records which would avail for such 
an inquiry into the past. No doubt this reduction 
of vital energy, from whatever cause proceeding, 
will be even more remarkable in the next genera- 
tion, when the evils it entails are further aggravated 
by transmission through debihtated parents. May 
we not already detect its decrease in the want of 
great mental creative power throughout Europe ? 
And does the character of our peculiar civiUsation, 
its utilitarianism, rendering the real so urgent as 
to banish the ideal, also interfere with that con- 
centrative faculty of genius which creates its own 
world with the elements that a powerful mental 
spontaneity originates and mental energy models ? 

When next an inspired age recurs, and when 
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genins, which practical success will attract from 
higher pursuits to its own domain, discovers a new 
motive power, more efficient than steam, and other 
means of utilising electricity, then indeed, may 
inspiration descend from the realms of imagination, 
to substantiate on earth her wildest visions, by the 
power of science, which even in our day converts 
fiction into reality, just as fancy accomplished the 
opposite transmutation for our more poetic pre- 
decessors. These magic triumphs, however, will 
be purchased dearly, at the cost of a frirther dete- 
rioration of general mental and physical health, 
which may disqualify other generations for the 
higher aspirations of our nature, and lower them 
where the competitive struggle of scientific business 
becomes a matter of speculation, or ministers only 
to the gratification of our lower instincts. 

We are told to take a state of nature as an 
example for hygienic improvements, as far as it 
is compatible with our present condition. But let 
US remember the great changes that ages of varied 
customs, with their physical and moral contingec- 
cies, have promoted in the human constitution — 
each generation from which we are descended, 
having left us as a legacy the consequences of its 
errors and imprudence, our constitutions being, 
perhaps, the accumulations of them all. 

Much as domesticated animals are altered from 
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their original type, snch changes are trifling in 
comparison with those which man has experienced 
in his career through the past ; for in him, moral 
influences have essentially modified his physical 
nature, which again reflects upon the mind, to enact 
that reciprocity and communion between the spirit 
and the body, which is the grand mystery that 
science, with all her acumen, can never solve. 

Although we have some idea of the prevalence 
and mortality of the great occasional epidemics 
which depopulated whole regions during the middle 
ages, and recurred nearer our own time, still we 
cannot ascertain what ordinary maladies then pre- 
vailed, nor the general rate of mortality during 
particular periods of these centuries. It might 
be possible to infer what state of health probably 
resulted from the particular habits and social in- 
fluences of different centuries; but of these we 
cannot command sufficient particulars to warrant 
a reliable conclusion. 

Nor can we take into account the atmospheric 
influences that affected animal being at particular 
periods of the world's history. That some pre- 
judicial condition of these, promoted the great 
pkgues, by which the earth has been visited, 
philosophers do not question, in times, when for 
a certain period, distempers in animals and blights 
of vegetation denoted a prevailing evil, communi- 
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eating its virns to all animated nature ; earthquakes, 
meteors, and other unnsual phenomena also be- 
speaking some grand crisis, to which the whole of 
creation was patent. The great globe itself may 
be subject to periodical climacterics, in which nature 
pauses and gathers strength for further progress 
and increased action. These vast periods are 
beyond our cognisance, and reach from the far 
past, of which we have no record, to the future, of 
which we have but a dim foresight. 

Our remote successors wiU possess data, from 
which they may learn in part how these influences 
act ; for science accumulates such varied and faithful 
records, that she will acquire new powers of previ- 
sion that we- can scarcely anticipate. 

Even now social statists surprise us with their 
estimates, when computing the accounts of nature 
with curious precision. They show us how the 
calculators of probabilities can predict the future 
with better warranted assumption, than the old 
astrologer, for they have indeed opened to the 
world the magic book of the Sibyl, and interpreted 
its enigmas. The . months and hours when men 
die in the greatest numbers are indicated there, the 
diseases that must destroy eo many out of a given 
amount ; and the accidents that will also lengthen the 
lists of mortaUty amongst them, in stated periods. 

Although indebted to science for remarkable 
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conclusions in physical statistics, it is to pecuniary 
speculation that we owe the perseverance with which 
the probabilities of life have been calculated for the 
insurance offices ; these institutions not only record 
their own experience, but eagerly avail themselves 
of that, which scientific men can supply. The 
average length of life in each county, in each town, 
in each district, is ascertained; the years to be 
still expected at each period of life ; its duration ; 
the mortality of certain chronic diseases, — all is 
known and systematically recorded for the guidance 
of our life brokers. Man's existence becomes 
thus a matter of conmiercial speculation, and it is 
appraised and allotted. Interested motives have 
lent their zeal to these investigations, securing by 
long-continued observation a degree of certainty, 
which is incredible to those who do not realise the 
invariability of nature's laws. 

It is no wonder that we should be startled at 
having penetrated a mystery, which, of all others, 
seemed the darkest, for it appears incredible that 
the chances of life and death should be reducible 
to mathematical calculation. But so it is; the 
most obscure processes of nature are thus elucidated 
by science. 

Each discovery either discloses the application of 
a recognised law to things which previously seemed 
independent of it, or else some inexplicable efifects 

20 
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lead us to surmise a cause, which, when discovered, 
ranges them amongst the provisions of a known law. 
it is thus that the application of each law, as it is 
verified, adds a new chapter to the book of science, 
man's record of the great code, which nature enacts 
as stringently for the atom as for the sun. Quetelet 
pretends that he has now to inscribe there, the laws 
which govern human conduct, for they too, he 
asserts, can be subjected to calculation ; and within 
the last century we have learnt not only to compute 
the chances of life and death, of health and of 
disease, but the probable results of social conduct. 

So long as physical combinations alone were cal- 
culated, it is not surprising that very accurate results 
should be obtained by accumulated experiment ; but 
conduct so much complicated, as it is, with inappre- 
ciable contingencies, presented, one would suppose, 
insuperable obstacles to exact computation. Still 
Quetelet asserts that such is not the case, and 
through a range of extensive observations, he has 
applied, with a certain success, his calculation of 
probabilities to human action, and, after forty years' 
experience, he professes to show the proportion of 
crime that occurs in a given period amongst a cer- 
tain number of individuals, the crimes affecting pro- 
perty or against persons in different countries, and 
at different seasons. Not only does he apportion 
these to the sexes, but he shows the months in 
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which robbery, mnrder, and suicide, are most pre- 
valent. He states the number of self-murders which 
are perpetrated annually by a given number of indi- 
viduals ; how many are committed with instruments 
of destruction, how many by poison and by drown- 
ing. Certain moral results he considers always 
within the reach of computation in a mass of indi- 
viduals, placed under similar cu-cumstances ; and he 
asserts that a given proportion, exposed to tempta- 
tion, will invariably be guilty of dishonesty : indeed, 
he professes to foretell so accurately the propor- 
tion of defaulters in all cases, that there was, some 
few years since, a society established to guarantee 
employers against the peculation of subordinates. 
Probably natural incredulity, as to the possibility of 
such a reliable result, occasioned the discontinuation 
of this association. 

From statistical reports, it appears that the 

chances of life are within the last twenty years 

materially increased in Great Britain, and that, 

on the average, it is as long in London as in the 

country districts of our continental neighbours. 

At the same time we are assured by medical writers 

tliat the excitement, motion, and mental industry 

of the period, must exhaust our nervous energies so 

rapidly as to precipitate existence. Still, as it is 

the upper and middle classes of society that furnish 

the data from which insurance companies draw their 

20—2 
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inferences, and as they lower the rate of the annnities 
and increase that of their life insurance, we must 
perceive that life in these classes is, after all, not 
curtailed by the luxuries of civmsation. Other 
statistical results, obtained from the proper sources, 
show that it is also longer in the lower classes. 

If the advocates of spare diet, constant exercise, 
and fresh air, would consider how longevity prevails 
amongst the upper classes, and how very many 
specimens we see in the highest ranks, of men 
retaining their vigour and intellect to a protracted 
age, they could not condemn the prosperous and 
luxurious to early graves. There are, however, 
some conjectures to be adduced that might account 
for this anomaly between facts and such hypo- 
theses. Certain cosmogonal states of our globe 
occur periodically and act prejudicially, or other- 
wise, on human life. Periodicity, that mysterious 
agency of nature, appears in certain centuries to 
bring increased mental power to mankind, when 
poets and philosophers illuminate the world for a 
certain interval with the halo of their genius, and 
when a meteoric effulgence flashes between the 
preceding and subsequent darkness. May we not 
suppose that, at such times, nature puts forth addi- 
tional vigour, to invest life with new powers, that 
with the usual inverse proportion of. force to dura- 
tion, man's existence may be then curtailed by its 
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inteDsity and exuberance ? One fancies that our 
present era is a luU^ a sort of reaction from the 
intellectual vigour manifested at the end of the last 
and the commencement of this century. 

Although we can well complain of the want of 
inspiration in art, aesthetic taste is more diffused 
than in foregone times; but a lower range super- 
sedes the higher; for art ministers now to the 
display of ostentation and the requirements of 
luxury, rather than to the enjoyment of connois- 
seurship or the honour of the artist ; and houses, 
and habiliments, and manufactures, too ofken en- 
gross talent that might be better employed on more 
elevated objects. 

But, although the general taste is partially culti- 
vated by this profanation, the million feels satisfied 
with a lower degree of excellence than would be 
exacted by the few of more educated judgment. 
Besides, individual patronage being less remune- 
rative than popular favour, it is more natural that 
art when not of the highest range should sink to 
the level of the general apprehension, than that 
the multitude should learn to appreciate its ultra 
triumphs ; we consequently find it now subservient 
to financial speculation; ingenious dexterity en- 
croaching on its domain with persevering success, 
and the artisan deposing the artist. Prints struck 
in colours, and exactly imitating drawing, supersede 
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the original sketch, and the painter shares his suc- 
cess with the skilful patentee. 

We have Missal illuminations that required a 
life's labour to execute, copied by machinery, and a 
work that in former times would have cost a prince's 
ransom purchased for a trifle. Perspective is verified 
by photographic precision, and there is a prospect 
that the durability of marble will be soon equalled 
by a newly discovered composition for casts. Music 
does not escape the rule and measure of the 
mechanic; he produces concerted pieces on self- 
regulating instruments that equal the performances 
of expert artists. 

Nor do the wonders of art equal the achievements 
of science, which now offers us new interpretations 
of nature with such rapidity, that the mind can 
scarcely compass the reversal of its former expe- 
rience and convictions. There is no means of 
anticipating the future by experience of the past. 
If art preceded science, science now in turn guides 
art, imparting new processes, and suggesting fresh 
experiments, which it was formerly her own pro- 
vince to originate. 

Science must naturally become the favourite 
instrument of a utiUtarian age ; but even with her 
scope of action, there is no remarkable exception 
to the usual class of practical philosophic men. 
Perhaps taking it for granted that valuable inventions 
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are the work of co-operation, rather than of indiTi- 
daal exertion, we observe no one to whom society 

awards a pakn as the genius of the day. Is it 

• 

that the want of enthusiasm, to which we have 
alluded, prevents this recognition, and do we con- 
sider the produce of intellect, like any other mar- 
ketable article, honestly purchased and properly 
appreciated, when well paid for at the highest 
price ? 

Perhaps, as most great mechanical inventions are 
inmiediately carried out by many agents, since the 
first inspiration of the projector, we cannot cen- 
tralise on him our admiration or our gratitude. 
Watts and Wheatstone do not occur to our minds 
while we contemplate the results of their discoveries. 
Few are even aware that to the latter we owe the 
electric telegraph, and while the messenger that 
he has so miraculously utilised, carries thought round 
the world in a flash, his own name is unknown to 
the majority of his countrymen. Individual exertion 
like his is thus overlooked in our bustling age, 
though the old amongst us can remember, how the 
event of electricity being brought from the clouds 
by the line of Benjamin Franklin's kite, was narrated 
in our young days as a miracle that attracted 
nniversal attention. The power that he inveigled 
from the storm has now become our slave, and 
we command it by the actions of voltaic batteries 
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to transmit our will under the ocean and through 
the air. 

If in these practical times there is no enthusiasm 
awakened by the achievements of science, how can 
the glories of art be appreciated ? Poetic ecstasy 
would be consigned to a madhouse, and the art- 
worship of old scouted as a folly. Into the mould of 
prosaic conventionaUsm society forces her subjects ; 
we all try to accommodate ourselves to this neces- 
sity and we all succeed. 

You look in vain for originality; it creeps into 
comers, and our ordinary novelists dare not repre- 
sent it in the characters of their books, from a 
dread of making their personages unnatural. Most 
of them either weary us with beings acting and 
looking exactly Uke ourselves, or they have to 
portray lower grades of life, where nature is 
as yet unrepressed by fashion. The fox-hunter 
of the olden time, the dandy of the early part of 
this century, the fop of the last, the blue-stocking, 
the poetaster of the Byronian school, the roUicking 
wit, and the bullying rake, have all disappeared from 
the scene, and when the vestiges of them, that are 
retained in old plays and novels, come before us, 
we can certify to the original types having existed, 
though to others of few years the pictures appear 
pure inventions. 

Even age now conquers its peculiarities, and 
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controls its instincts ; they are too original for these 
days, from belonging only to the minority, when 
nature surrenders herself to mannerism; so that 
shaking heads and treble voices, and sonorous 
coughs that characterize it on the stage, belonged 
to it, one must suppose, in former times; but, 
although the old gentleman of scenic representa- 
tion still perseveres in them, we have long since 
amalgamated the manners of age and all periods 
of life into the one universal specimen. 

It is not surprising, in these stirring times of haste 
and bustle, when we are all hustled together in 
constant intercourse, incessant travel, and commer- 
cial and social combinations, that the rough edges 
of our characters should wear off, the special form 
of our nature be effaced, and that we come out of 
the whirlpool with smoothened surfaces so much 
alike, that the varieties of social human nature 
have disappeared. In former days, before this 
process of mutual attrition had commenced, men 
retained the original impress of nature through life ; 
each had his pecuhar look, and manner, and opinion, 
and dress. Individuals varied, classes varied, the 
gentleman carried his fine clothes with dignity, and 
was not mistaken for his own groom or gamekeeper. 
The clay pipe and the rough coat, and slang jargon, 
never entered the house, nor did ladies condescend 
to attire themselves in costly splendour hung on 
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mechanical stractores for meni who would not take 
the trouble to improve their own appearances in 
return. Easy dress, and easy manners, and easy 
chairs, and easy reading, are the tastes of the day, 
for the ponderous decoration of the previous age, 
or the tight fits of the Begency, would not be com- 
patible with the lounging, lolling ways of our young 
gentlemen. Their manners, like their dresses, grow 
free and easy, and the desire to avoid every exertion 
which does not contribute to their own amusement 
is such, that they will not even exert themselves 
to pronounce their words distinctly, but give you 
the trouble of guessing what they want to com- 
municate, exciting the unpleasant surmise that your 
hearing is not what it used to be. 

This general uniformity represses the convivial 
efforts of the good talker, or the briUiant wit, who 
used, forty years since, to set the table in a roar ; 
he is no longer to be tolerated, for Pharisaical 
gentiUty shuts us up in a ring fence, and points 
to mirth, talent, and originality beyond the pale, as 
dangerous neighbours and encroaching interlopers. 
Hence the fun of the caricaturist is monopolized 
by a few periodicals, and satire has fortunately lost 
the courage, if not the ability, to supply the old 
lampoon. 

So dull mediocrity becomes the order of the day ; 
and the drollery, or daring, that disarmed or defied 
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the censure of our ancestors, would not now 
extenuate modem peccadilloes. They are plain, 
unyamished facts in our prosaic day, when the 
witty rake, and the clever censorious conversationalist, 
would be judged irrespectively of the laughter they 
might provoke, or the amusement they could supply. 
Independently of moral considerations, dull fashion- 
able mediocrity will not tolerate them now, but 
resents their foibles without recognising their merit. 

We should not quarrel with fashion for her over- 
acted punctilio ; but we must object to the code 
she establishes for conversation and manner, from 
the rules of which any deviation is considered 
vulgarity, impropriety, or assumption. Dulness 
alone escapes criticism, as the quality best fulfilling 
all provisions, and it passes current for elegance, 
or wisdom, or superiority, or any of the desirable 
recommendations so easily imphed ''by a talent 
for silence." 

The restrictions of fashion must have been in 
all times unnatural, and from Beau Brummel up 
to Alcibiades, the pattern man deviated, according 
to the taste of the times, from the individual which 
nature would have supplied. 

If beings of a more elevated sphere condescend 
to amuse themselves with our foUies, the extra 
refined dandy must appear to them as ridiculous as 
the tattooed Indian ; indeed, their preference would 
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lean to the style of which the decoration is most 
permanent, and least troublesome. The Bed-skin 
may also practise evolutions of manner, considered 
graceful by his tribe, though we should not admire 
them. It is impossible to guess what affectations 
and perversions constituted elegance in early times, 
or whether the excessive exuberance of our animal 
spirits, the roughness, rattle, and rude candour of 
young civilisation, might not have had their day; 
why should not the free exhibition of the natural 
feelings secure a run in early centuries, preceding the 
many years that the opposite style has been in use ? 
Perhaps noise and bluster have exercised their 
fascinations before now, and taken the female heart 
by storm, instead of bringing it down with the mute 
air-gun of modem, silent, and soft courtship. How 
overcome would be our modem exclusives.with such 
manners, for they, of course, imagine that none but 
their own could ever have been correct, and are no 
doubt convinced that Julius CsBsar, Alexander the 
Great, and other ancients of distinction, gloried in 
the same style that distinguishes themselves and 
their associates of fashionable society. MoUere's 
fredeuses ridicules were the precursors of the die- 
away ladies, who enacted the parts of grandmothers 
to the young generation, when valetudinary grace 
and invalid elegance distinguished the dandy who 
languished in their company. 
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Why did Shakspeare ever promulgate that fisital 
commendation of soft voices that has rendered 
female youth of so many generations inaudible to 
mature ears ? Voices loud enough at home purr in 
society with that damper upon them, so whisperingly, 
that the small organ of conscience is a speaJdng 
trumpet in comparison. All our social proceedings 
have the same character of genteel restraint : our 
quadrilles, with their mathematical figures, may be 
compared to the reUgious dances of the Ojibeway 
Indians, when they walked solemnly some mystic 
round in Leicester Square to the music of a wooden 
rattle, with a dignified gravity, that the spectators 
were told not to disturb, unless prepared for a 
ferocious attack firom the gentlemen performers. 

Nor are others of our fashionable pleasures more 
lively: the silence prevailing at a formal dinner- 
party makes one fancy that a coroner's inquest is 
sitting on the defiinct animals, upon whom a verdict 
is pronounced, when the cook is declared guilty of a 
bad performance, or his success provokes a con- 
trary decision. 

You might suppose that festive meetings would 
be more joyous, but no ; we are all so broken in, to 
wear the kicking traces and martingales of fashion, 
that however much we admire the idea of joviality, 
the reality offends us, and we feel that gentility 
should be dumb, and grace paralytic. It is vain to 
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resist this ingrained prejudice, yon must confess 
that hilarity offends in society when it is at all 
demonstrative. 

Our general uniformity, however enjoined, still 
incessantly reminds us, that men were never in- 
tended to conform to the same habits and thoughts, 
individuahty being the essential characteristic of the 
human race. The more we assimilate to one type, 
the nearer we approach the identity that in the 
animal kingdom confines each species to its own 
purposes, and each individual belonging to it to 
unvarying instincts. Sameness of education and 
habits wiU perhaps bring us to this animal unison, 
like the Chinese, who are all so similar that a 
fanciful traveller tells us how they are only dis- 
tinguishable by the colour and pattern of their 
coats, just as cows are known in the field by the 
difference of their spots. 

Mr. Mill threatens us with this universal amal- 
gamation, as the consequence of our utilitarian dis- 
cipline and social imitations. They keep us all down 
to the same matter-of-fact level, and each is afraid 
of rising above it, even for an occasional flight with 
fancy. 

Not only does this utihtarian taste disqualify ns 
for imagining or feeling the proper subjects for the 
higher range of poetry, or of appreciating the im- 
passioned power of oratory, but we now cavil at the 
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impossibilities of fiction, and gnard ourselves sedu- 
lously from the encroachments of fancy, which we 
repel; testing her drafts on our imagination with 
the same precision that we investigate a document 
directed to our purse. 

The religious frenzies of the middle ages, the 
sacrifices enjoined by the early Bomish Church, the 
zeal of the crusaders, appear impossibilities to us ; 
indeed, some writers of the present time attribute 
the fanaticism of the religious warriors to a men- 
tal epidemic, rather than to the natural enthusiasm 
of sane minds. 

The possibility of men encountering the perils 
they faced, and volunteering the sacrifices they 
courted, is, however, quite credible, if we reflect on 
the condition of society, and the habits of life in 
remote times. There was not much to relinquish 
by self-abnegation then, when comforts were only 
enjoyed by the upper classes, luxury, as we know it, 
being . confined even to few of these. Nor could 
pain and death be so much dreaded as now, when 
the nervous susceptibility is morbidly augmented by 
our mode of living, and when civilisation has fur- 
nished the middle and upper classes with such varied 
conveniences and luxuries as to render them im- 
patient under suffering, and too much attached to 
life to sacrifice it readily. Nor would religious 
enthusiasm prompt us to hazardous enterprise, or 
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overcome our impatience at discomfort. It takes a 
milder form, deprived of the stimulus which super- 
stitious terrors supplied to that of our remote 
forefathers. 

In the early ages, or in haJf-civiUsed regions, 
where nature's secrets still remained inviolate, the 
means of unravelling them was always sought for 
in the supernatural, and superstitious terror might 
be styled an epidemic of the mind, " pecnliar to the 
childhood of man and of nations ; " as both progress 
to learn the true nature of things the real supplants 
the ideal, and the bustling traffic of life leaves no 
time for idle reverie. It was otherwise in early 
ages, when men vegetated like plants on the spot 
where they grew, and where few incidents occurred 
in their stationary world : then fancy supplied from 
within the movement that was wanted from with- 
out ; she invented effects for causes, and causes for 
effects, while all nature still remained so great a 
mystery that every novel phenomenon was referred 
to some special purpose, and considered either a 
warning, a mandate, or a punishment. 

In this state of mind, a morbid enthusiasm over- 
came the natural instincts of self-preservation with the 
warrior, or the fanatic. Their voluntary self-immola- 
tion appears incredible to us, sybarites of modem 
imes, to whom the inconvenience and discomfort 
(f an hour's duration are insupportable. If entbu- 
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riasm «,d ^i^ ^ not ,^ cmp.able «th „»r 
palsied energies, ease, at least, we sedulously en- 
deavonr to secure, and our efforts turn to this object. 
But it is often purchased by a vast amount of 
ennui^ which the clockwork of English domestic life 
promotes by the unvarying routine, so totally un- 
disturbed by accident or impulse, that reminds 
foreigners of the discipline of a national establish- 
ment. The clock that ticks, the drop that fiedls, 
the pendulum that oscillates, induce a sleepy mono- 
tony in the mind, and at last become the objects of 
its attention, superseding the things of which they 
are but the attributes. So it is with the recurrence 
of forms that seem to be the end and not the 
method of action ; their monotonous return at every 
repetition becoming to some, less apparent as a 
change, and often to others, more irksome as an 
obligation. 

Life made easy, however, is the taste of the day, 
when an unvarying routine enforces sameness and 
forbids eccentricity. We have patent facilities for 
everything that is to be done, to save time and 
avoid trouble. We sleep on springs and recline 
upon down. Tobacco subdues our thoughts if they 
are troublesome, and chloroform deadens our pain 
when it is unbearable. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

PECtJLIARITIES OP MANNER 

NO. n. 



The joy 
That enters to the spirit of a child 
Is deep as his yonng heart ; his very hreath, 
The simple sense of heing, is enough 
To ravish him ; and like a thrilling touch, 
He feels each moment of his life go hy. 
Beantifhl, beantifol childhood ! 



-•o«- 



Amongst the innoyations of the day, few are more 
striking than the change that has taken place in the 
management of children, and few have been more 
rapid and significant. As a sign of the times, it is 
watched by those to whom passing events supply an 
index of the future, and all agree that not only 
^will the next generation be materially affected by 
our educational management, but that evidences of 
what it may produce later, are even now apparent 
amongst us. Already has boyhood changed its 
character, and anticipated the sated indifference of 
xaature life; already does the happy animation of 
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early youth seem exhausted in childhood, when the 
boy is familiarised with all the pleasures, that from 
being long withheld, formerly acquired additional 
zest, enhanced with the charms of novelty, for the 
adult. The theatre, the ball, the concert, the 
hunting-field, and the gun, now add their excite- 
ments to the natural fever of adolescence in its 
earliest period, at a time when the mental capacity 
for utilising some of these pursuits is not fully 
developed, and when repeated stimulants are ex- 
haustive to the incomplete faculties only prepared 
for more simple indulgences. Consequently, fiatigue 
rather than enjoyment ensues from this substitution. 
Fictitious excitements, however, of all kinds 'are 
provided for youth, till, blase with them all, the boy 
begins his adult career an indifferent, if not a 
dejected or discontented, spectator of the world's 
stage. The parts there have been so often re- 
hearsed before him, and he has seen so much 
behind the scenes of those in which he already 
acts, that illusion is ended, just at the time when 
it should blind him to the disagreeable realities of 
life upon which he is soon to enter. Like an old 
sage, he already exclaims, '^ Still falls some joy 
from lingering Ufe away," and long before the time 
when Providence kindly renders us indifferent to 
the pleasant things we are so soon to relinquish 
he has lost his zest for them. 
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The young gentleman was, perhaps, pampered 
from the cradle by a poor misjudgmg mother, 
imbued with the extra fashionable maternal tender- 
ness, who flatters herself that he will requite all this 
overweening devotion, by an unusual attachment to 
home and extra love for herself, the promoter of all 
his pleasures. She has yet to learn, from expe- 
rience, that a spoilt child mostly requites love with 
ingratitude, and that the strict parent is often most 
beloved even when the other has, by unwonted ten- 
derness, endeavoured to atone for his severity. 

Another generation will test the effect of our new 
educational lenity, and then it will be seen if such 
training do not promote an amount of selfish indo- 
lence and expensive luxury, fostered by the growing 
conveniences and costly habits of modem times. 
We only hope that the egotism of our spoilt chil- 
dren's children thus confirmed may render them 
less subservient to their own progeny later, and so 
restore the kind of training in which the ^' whole- 
some neglect," recommended by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, will replace the morbid tenderness so 
prejudicial to themselves. 

How strange would our philoprogenitive arrange- 
ments appear to the respected mothers of the old 
school, whose children are certainly less selfish than 
their youthful successors ! What would our ances- 
tors in corduroy suits, made to contain several years' 
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growth, think of the velvet-coated, plumed youngster 
of these tunes ? how amazed would they be with 
patent perambulators, baby-jumpers, and all the 
luxuries of the nursery, and its staff of attendants ? 
Even in middle life, the young masters occupy the 
best rooms, and occasion great expenditure in the 
house, for natural maternal affection, animated to 
additional sacrifices by the vogue with which fashion 
invests it, parades itself in lace, and braid, and 
feathers, and other elaborate decorations ; so that if 
Bousseau called love ** T^toffe de la nature brode 
par rimagination," we now assuredly spread this 
embroidery over the maternal instincts. 

The absence of all discomfort, the seclusion from 
all rough contact, are not good preparatives for the 
battle of life. Some may urge, in extenuation 
of these precautions, that, as our own habits of 
luxury become more deteriorating, it is necessary 
to withdraw children from their influence, and to 
establish a more healthful course of diet and 
regimen for their benefit. Still, while we are en- 
deavouring to avoid what is injurious to the body, 
may we not practise what is prejudicial to the 
mind? The arrangements deemed necessary for 
the children of the upper classes are carried out, 
apart from the general routine of the house. The 
panniers, the pony, the precise hours, of which an 
infringement causes a commotion in the house, the 
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choice repast, where any failure excites maternal 
indignation, the airy rooms, proscribed to aU but 
the privileged, are all essentials to nursery life. 
Then there is a guard of watchful attendants to 
protect the young people from all evil, including 
the encroachments of inferiors. Is not all this 
manege an effectual lesson in selfishness and pride ? 
and can the child comprehend that the precautions 
deemed necessary for his health, are adopted for 
this object, and not with reference to his personal 
claims and importance, either in the family or in 
the social circle ? 

Eighty years since, infants were sent to some 
healthy peasant to be nursed, and to associate with 
their fellow-beings of a lower grade, and often enter- 
tained filial and fraternal regard for those beyond 
the pale of that domestic sanctuary in which we 
now confine their affections. No one can advocate 
the practice of banishing from home, children in 
their early infancy, or of transferring to another the 
maternal duty, which is the first link in the chain 
of those reciprocal affections that should bind the 
mother to the child through life. Still, our actual 
habits perhaps reach an extreme too remote from 
the practice of our predecessors, and are establishing 
barriers of form and pride between each class and 
that immediately below it, which are very unlike the 
bonds of peace. 
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Assuredly these changes are at variance with 
charitable attention to the poor, which is snch an 
admirable characteristic of the day, being fortu- 
nately even a fashion with some, while arising from 
benevolent and religious motives with others, still 
evincing the utilitarianism that would regulate each 
department of the community. 

Our population increases, our manufactures swarm 
with crowds, daily augmenting as our trade extends, 
and with benevolence, proportioned to their require- 
ments, we establish schools, we improve prisons, 
and we endow penitentiaries and baths. Philan- 
thropy becomes a rage, and education a mania, till 
Carlyle declares, '^ that paupers and children are 
the idols of the day." No one can doubt that this 
is a most valuable and praiseworthy excitement, and 
amongst those promoting it are individuals, who 
would equally have devoted time and property to 
the same cause, from inherent benevolence, had 
no such movement arisen. True philanthropists 
amongst them must perceive, however, that some- 
thing more is necessary than mere generosity and 
activity, to re-cement that union between the rich 
and the poor, which seems eveiy day to grow more 
uncertain. 

There was less charitable zeal fifty years ago, 
mi the improvement that we are now eflfecting 
3ras then required ; yet, notwithstanding the revolu- 
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tioBary Bpirit'of the times, and the neglect of those 
charitable duties which we now fulfil, greater attach- 
ment existed for employers, and more devotion was 
shown to masters than we could look for at present. 
Our great-grand&thers loved their foster-brothers; 
they engaged the afifection of old retainers by fami- 
liar kindness, and though they might have been 
less liberal of charitable donations, and less active 
in establishing pubUc institutions, still they entered 
more fully into the feelings, and joined more fre- 
quently in the amusements, of their inferiors. 

Bepulsed by the exclusive discipline of our 
domestic establishments, banished from most *of our 
amusements, and cared for as a part of the mecha- 
nism of society that must be regulated and utiHsed 
to secure the well-being of the whole, the poor man 
sulkily accepts the boon we offer him. £very day 
the social separation between him and his benefactor 
widens, and by the education we are bestowing 
upon him, he is made more susceptible to the 
estrangement, and better QuaUfied to disclaim it. 

The educated class record their opinions and sen- 
timents, but we know not how the poor man feels 
in his position ; we almost fancy that because he 
cannot communicate his thoughts from diffidence, 
or inabihty, or deference, he entertains none 
but such as are appropriate to our view of his 
situation. What do we know of his feelings and 
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opinionB ? and how can we, under snch oppogite 
circumstances of life, realise his view of our relative 
positions ? We exact respect, and expect gratitude, 
such as we experience ourselves for those above us 
in the social scale, or for others who have served 
us. May not the envy and discontent unfortunately 
incidental to inferiority, and unmerited ill fortune, 
be aggravated by our manner of conferring benefits, 
which must seem to the poor man like a bribe 
to silence his importunity, or an indemnity to 
warrant our fancied monopoly of the good things 
of life? 

Less expenditurer of money, with more cordial 
intercourse, would be a better means of convincing 
him of our sympathy and desire to correct this 
separation of the classes, unfortunately wider in 
England than elsewhere, or at any other period 
of our history. Whatever tyrannical power may 
have been monopoUzed by the feudal chiefs, its 
effect was mitigated by the reciprocity of services, 
which mutually bound the vassal and his lord. 
Even at the time when the arrogance and supre- 
macy of the French noblesse became one of the 
incentives to the first revolution, we may conclude 
from the records of manner and habits preserved 
in memoirs and novels, that the distinctions of 
rank were often laid aside in domestic life. Ser- 
vants seem to have been treated with familiarity 
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and confidence, and the attachment prodaced by 
this interconrse is manifested in admirable acts of 
devotion to their masters daring the revolntion on 
many occasions, where they were able to screen 
or defend them from the assaults of the rabble. 
This friendly feeling is represented, too, in scenes 
of EngUsh life by our old dramatists and novel 
writers; but it has been long discarded by our- 
selves ; for utiHtarian discipline reigns there, where 
everything has its time, and its place, and its 
price, for the machinery of Ufe must give us no 
trouble, and our domestics are part of it; when 
out of order they are repaired or replaced by 
heartless masters, like the other mechanism of the 
establishment. 

We Uve and move as much in one year as our 
grand£Ekthers did in ten, and the social scene grows 
like a crowded, bustling fair, where every man is 
occupied taking care of himself, looking out for 
the best place, and securing the most desirable 
bargains. There is no time for courtesy, no space 
for grace, in the dull business-Uke bustle hurrying 
us forward. In one day we may travel four hundred 
miles instead of the eighty barely accomplished in 
former times. Through the electric telegraph we 
have hourly intelligence from all parts of the globe ; 
while our ancestors were contented with weekly 
accounts of their own country, and half-yearly 
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reports of distant regions. We pity their privations 
over oar newspapers, quadrupled in volume and 
matter, and our books pouring on us in shoals 
from the printing press, which has laid down the 
royal road to geometry for progress to gallop along, 
with its stock of concentrated science and epitomised 
art. Nor is the craving of Uterature satisfied with 
these actual luxuries, but recurs to the far past 
for forgotten curiosities; they are collected, and 
trimmed, and chpped, and the fathers of the Church, 
illuminated and decorated, lie beside the book of 
fashions in my lady's boudoir. 

Everything that we do, and see, and hear, doubles 
and expands as science, literature, and the arts 
take wider ranges. Our historians, not satisfied 
^th the records of real and imaginary fects which 
memory vainly tries to master, now carry us back 
to the pre- Adamite man ; and natural histoiy, with 
antiquarian curiosity, traces our genealogy to some 
cannibal mfusorial family, and shows us, through 
the lenses of the microscope, our distant connec- 
tions still persevering in their primeval tastes, and 
destroying each other with consanguineous ani- 
mosity. 

Our chemists form combinations or discover 
elements, which they add to nature's old inventory 
with generous profuseness, and even promise to 
make us food at no distant period out of things 
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now nneatable, and to be as successful in this 
department as they are in the perfames, and flavours, 
and colours supplied from gas tar and farmyard 
manure. The flavour of peaches and nectarines, 
the odours of violets and jasmine, furnish luxuries, 
culled from very unpleasant places, also offering 
agreeable new flavours and unknown new smeUs. 

Such additions tempt the stomach to undertake 
extra work, and to exhaust itself with proportioned 
pernicious stimulants. Still, the increased action 
given to the minor senses is trifling, compared to 
the new business of sight and hearing; for the 
Muses themselves might be puzzled with the variety 
of work, in a given time, accompUshed by their 
appropriate senses. Euterpe should practise long 
on all her instruments, to acquire the velocity of 
modem execution, for twenty notes jostle each other 
where one sufficed in her day ; and modem musicians 
cannot wait for melody to tell us what it means, but 
substitute vehemence and hurry for expression and 
tone. Could Terpsichore ever have anticipated the 
gymnastic evolutions of her followers, while they 
turn in rapid gyrations, round the valse a deux 
temps, or dash off into the eccentric rushes of the 
galope, or accomplish the anatomic wonders of 
ballet success ? As for the Graces, in their own 
professional line, no one can be hampered with their 
circuitous slowness. Indeed, Argus, and Midas, and 
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Briareus, are the mythological personages best 
qualified to help ns through our arduous pleasures. 
Argus should lend us all his eyes, instead of the 
kaleidoscopic instruments into which our own two 
are transformed, by the endless sights and shows 
that dazzle them, and the pictures of everything 
under the sun, some of which, as a professed artist, 
he executes himself with unflatteringly candid 
accuracy. 

A long day's flower-show would tire Flora, par- 
ticularly when it exhibits the illegitimate progeny 
with which modem gardening has increased her 
family, till she cannot assuredly recognise which 
are her own children, in the crowd of hybrids that 
are driving aU aborigmes from the soil. 

Amongst the real advantages that counterbalance 
many contemporary inconveniences arising from this 
haste, are the improvements now commencing in 
intellectual education, for which the impetus that 
hurries unnecessarily many social proceedings has ' 
been long required, to arouse the dozing inertness of 
our scholastic establishments. It was in vain that 
Pestalozzi, Hamilton, and Yon Finaigle, at the 
conmiencement of the centuiy, introduced new 
methods for imparting knowledge rapidly; they 
were all opposed by the higher authorities, who 
insisted on the necessity of hard work, as mental 
gymnastics, to fortify and exercise the mind. 
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Greek, and Latin, and dry mathematics, were the 
obstacles to conquer and the weights to carry; 
and short cuts to learning were supposed to have 
no issue, or to lead astray. 

It was not until our national schools, directed by 
disinterested men, had proved how much can be 
imparted by a proper system in a short period, that 
establishments of higher pretensions adopted new 
and efficient methods for acquiring knowledge. The 
great object of the national school is naturally to 
hasten the improvement of children, during the few 
years they can spare, before commencing the career 
by which they are to live; and in this short 
interval many of them reach a proficiency in useful 
subjects, which should shame the well-paid tutor, 
or schoolmaster, who often sends his pupils home 
with but a questionable amount of classical lore, 
and often deficient in the useful attamments that 
the poor boy has so readily appropriated. 

To modem languages, and elementary science, 
new methods of instruction are applied, and the 
bewildering rules of grammar, with which it was 
usual to commence the former, are avoided till 
some material in the shape of words is secured to 
work upon, according to Hamilton's system. 

We begin to introduce our children to the arts, 
by educating their senses to perceive variety of 
form, contrasts, and harmony of colours; and we 
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direct their attention to the appearance, structure, 
and all the inherent qualities of matter, in the hope 
of inspiring a taste for the vholeaome recreations 
of elementaiy science. 

To the example of the national school system we 
owe this improvement with many others; and to 
the active good sense of the men who established it, 
we shall be indebted for an impetus to educational 
progress, that will reach the highest classes and the 
most learned communities; who may, perhaps, be 
very unwilling to acknowledge the lowly source from 
which it emanated. 

Notwithstanding the recognised national activity 
of the Anglo-Saxon family, our social bearing is so 
inert, that neighbours on both sides ridicule its 
impassiveness, and the dulness of conversational 
meetings, which seem so totally opposed to this 
stirring quality. We must all have remarked, in 
our intercourse with others, how little individual 
intelligence would lead us to expect the ready 
efficiency remarkable in all our undertakings, com- 
mercial and industrial. No one, I am sure, can 
point to many individuals apparently capable of 
carrying out, much less originating, anything beyond 
the common requirements of daily life. How few 
there are who can even accomplish these satisfacto- 
rily ; domestic servants are proverbially unthinking, 
the peasantry prescriptively dull, and few have much 
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communication with persons in business without 
wondering how many of them carry it on satis- 
factorily. Yet these are the items of our masses, 
the materials of our strength and activity. The 
successful enterprise, the military conquests, the 
agricultural improvement, the mechanical appliances 
of this great people, are effected by the aggregate of 
such individuals. 

We may presume that the qualities which render 
a man vivacious and ready, or those that display his 
own powers to challenge approval, are not such as 
conduce to the voluntaiy absorption of self in co- 
operative undertakings, nor to the relinquishment of 
self in the exigencies of circumstances, or to the 
commands of authority. The contrary is proved 
by the success of our compatriots. 

The EngUshman, essentially retiring, is averse to 
display ; too proud to challenge approval, he often 
repels flattery as an insult instead of accepting it as 
a compliment. With less emotional sensitiveness 
than other people, he is also less attracted by the 
appeal of his senses to external objects; neither 
captivated by novelty, nor misled by ideality, he 
neither changes, nor wonders, nor supposes, but sees 
things as tliey are, and in a matter-of-fia>ct spirit. 
Indeed, nothing is more characteristic of our tastes 
than a dislike to what is novel or unusual. May we 
not refer to an aversion to change the permanence 
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of onr institntionSy and onr stand against all revo- 
lutionaiy examples ? 

John Boll will not be surprised by novelty, for, 
jealous of innovations, he avoids it. His country, 
his religion, his home, his family, grow into his 
individuality, and are all included in the noli me 
tangere atmosphere with which he surrounds them. 
We see him everywhere shut up within it, and un- 
willing to assimilate with the inhabitants of other 
countries. One would suppose that our world-wide 
commerce and extended colonial intercourse might 
render him cosmopoHtan, and willing to adopt the 
habits of the people whom we govern ; but, far from 
this being the case, he is always an aUen eveiy- 
where beyond our own two islands. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that our knowledge of the character 
and domestic habits, and physical predispositions, 
of the inhabitants of other distant regions, is limited ; 
although our opportunities of communication are so 
various. 

Hitherto our information on these subjects is as 
scanty as superficial, for practical men, engaged by 
professional duties, had no leisure for recording the 
results of their experience, and casual travellers, in 
hurried tours, or temporary residence, were equally 
incapacitated by the same causes, and mostly un- 
equal to the necessary investigation. We may safely 
anticipate that this ignorance will not be of long 
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continnance, and that when a more general inter- 
conrse familiarises peoples with each other, im- 
portant information will be collected, to famish 
matter for a new science, based on modem social 
statistics, that will compare the moral and physical 
characteristics of the world's inhabitants, including 
the distribution of temperaments, maladies, mental 
capacity and moral qualities of each race, as we now 
record the physical specialities of the regions which 
they inhabit. 

I beheve that at present we have collected no 
very accurate particulars of the physical and mental 
constitution of races inhabiting some of our own 
dependencies. All Eastem countries naturally, 
from their national institutions, present insuper- 
able difficulties, when we try to penetrate their 
social relations. But our Westem experience 
of this kind is not very extensive, and in both 
regions the actual state of things is alone to be 
explored, for the past is not available to trace to 
it effects apparent in the present, as we in part do 
when science has collected details of bygone facts 
and successive changes. We cannot yet ascertain 
the effects of climate in earlier times, to compare 
with the recent, or other transpired circumstances 
connected with the history of human life, but are 
forced to be satisfied with fictions, that at least 
transform our ignorance into romance. 

22—2 
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Of the prolonged inflnence of climate on hnman 
races, we may calculate the eflFects ; we know how, in 
the torrid zone, atmospheric influences subdue man's 
energies, and prepare him by external circum- 
stances for the despotic rule to which he bends as 
submissively as to the elementary powers around 
him. Released from these conditions in temperate 
climates, we exercise our prerogatives more freely, 
safe from the sudden convulsions that rend or 
submerge the earth, and sheltered from the burning 
sun or the destroying rains of other regions. 

May we not suppose that in the grand provision 
of Providence for the civilisation of mankind, and 
tlie promulgation of his word, each nation has a 
part to accomplish, congenial to the character and 
habits promoted by its geographical position. Civi- 
lisation may have been fostered in its early exist- 
ence by the genial feelings and close companionship 
with nature, enjoyed in southern climates ; but now 
that the human race has emerged from child- 
hood, and reached an active adolescence, progress 
abandons the easy nurture, and the chafing restraints 
of meridional skies, and pursues a swifter course in 
temperate regions, braced and revived, 

Bobust and laborious, the Anglo-Saxon race are 
the embodiment of that human power which God 
may employ to reach his great ends, when, from the 
focus where their energy is concentrated, it diverges 
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in every direction to carry with it religion and 
liberty all over the globe. 

Wherever a race of men are secluded from a free 
association with others, whether by an expanse of 
sea or mountain ranges, they acquire a distinct 
character quite peculiar to themselves. Until travel- 
ling was facilitated by modem improvements, we 
were seldom visited by our neighbours, for our posi- 
tion near a continent secluded us much more than 
the inhabitants of grouped islands, where all become 
famiUarised with the intervening waters, that are 
such a dreaded barrier to landsmen of the continent. 

From this long sequestration, the natural result 
has ensued in the assimilation of our habits, and 
the perfect organisation of our social arrangements ; 
we have become a large family, and, Uke many such, 
engrossed with our own merits, and unwilling to 
recognise any beyond the favoured connection. The 
usual bickerings occur occasionally, threats and re- 
proaches are interchanged, but national, like natural 
affection, soon overcomes these interruptions to 
general unanimity, and even during such outbreaks, 
an unexpected danger banishes discord, and unites 
every member of the household to assert the general 
independence. We may carry the analogy farther, 
by showing that, like each member of a prosperous 
family, every individual of the national community 
holds a responsible place, with its assigned duties. 
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He is marked and noticed, not by police delegates, 
but by his associates, and must maintain his charac- 
ter, not only from personal considerations, but from 
the consciousness of his position in the family circle. 
His position and conduct are clearly revealed, too, 
by the light of the press, which, like another sun, 
exposes the hidden things that no rays of the 
greater luminary can reach. We are all convinced 
that the blaze of publicity with which it illuminates 
pubHc merit, is only a greater degree of the same 
Ught that equally penetrates through the gloom 
where vice seeks to lurk, unnoticed and unpunished. 
In countries unblessed with a free press, the pass- 
port and register system, where each man is described 
and catalogued like the specimens in a cabinet of 
natural history, does not secure that public indivi- 
duality to each citizen which our free institutions 
confer; in such places, persons may easily pass 
through life as adventurers, dispensing with an 
established character, but assuming any best suited 
to the place they frequent, or the plan they pursne. 
It is the feeling of importance arising from the 
conviction of being an accredited actor in the grand 
national drama, that impresses an EngHshman with 
a sense of duty to the community, and with the 
anxiety to maintain its laws, and to support those 
virtues and talents that most conduce to public 
prosperity. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PECULIARITIES OF AGE. 



My eyes are dim with childish tears, 

My heart is idly stirred, 
For the same sonnd is in my ears 

Which in those days I heard. 

Thus fares it still in our decay, 

And yet the wiser mind 
Monms less for what time takes away. 

Than that he leaves behind. 

W. Scott. 



Of all tinwelcome visitors, there are none so ill 
received as old age ; come when he wUl, spare ns 
as he may, still we chafe at his appearance, and 
dislike it the more from being aware that he is one 
of the few intruders who never retires. At first 
unnoticed, for we pretend not to see him beside 
us, he strokes our hair with his blanching hand, 
and draws us gently down the unpleasant slope of 
decline in a velvet grasp. On — downwards — ^the 
descent grows more precipitous and rough, till, 
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darkened by the mercy of Providence, blind to 
the precipice below, benumbed in feelings and 
withered in affections, we are enclosed within onr 
own twilight that fades into death, just as the 
natural day sinks into night. For the fortunate 
man, this may succeed a fine day ; and for all of 
us it foreshadows the coming of a glorious dawn, 
that will be only the more resplendent from the 
intervening obscurity. 

Some submissive natures yield without a struggle 
to the aggressions of age ; others, depressed by 
premature infirmities, are powerless to resist them ; 
while those who enjoyed a long immunity from 
decadence escape from the first attack, and, with 
a jaunty air, pursue their wonted course, followed 
by the relentless claimant. In vain some affect 
youth, age is close upon them, though they would 
fain make gout represent dignity, and hope that 
the hesitations of rheumatism may pass for the 
evolutions of grace. 

It sometimes happens, tooj that we let infirmity 
pass current for reason, and make a virtue of neces- 
sity, pretending to despise what we cannot accom- 
plish, and condemning in others the faults we should 
like to have the power of committing ourselves. 

Like all our other deficiencies, age is imperceptible 
to us, though readily recognised in our declining 

sociates. So insidiously does it advance, that we 
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disregard its progress till the memory begins to 
fail, or the limbs to stiffen. Year after year rushed 
by with increasing velocity, as if the past gave 
impetus to the present, and that accumulative force 
hurried on each succeeding day of our existence. 

We may well compare life to an ascent at one 
side to maturity, hastened it may be by voluntary 
precipitancy, while the descent is down an inclined 
plane, where our velocity increases according to 
the laws of physical gravitation as we approach the 
bottom. Old age reached, as if on the plqne, where 
our grave Ues, we pause, look back, glance forward, 
quaUfied for this quiet scrutiny by the thoughtful- 
ness and foresight that time and experience have 
taught us, in lessons, perhaps, but recently utiUsed, 
since the feverish restlessness of youth subsided 
into the quiescence of mature life. 

The rush of pursuit, the exultation of success, 
the check of disappointment, and the misery of 
failure, are past and gone, leaving us glad to accept 
the repose that apathy ensures at the close of 
existence. The old man has now leisure to travel 
back the accomplished course in memory, for, alas ! 
there is no other return to the past ; so changed, 
however, are his feelings and opinions, that he 
recals the scenes of early life as if they had been 
acted by another. Time, the great appraiser, sets 
a new price on the things of this world, and this 
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rednced yalne on some that he has purchased dearly 
shows him how Ufe is often a hopeless bankruptcy 
to those who were too laiish of time and health, 
and even, alas ! of affection. 

While comparing the later with the earlier esti- 
mate, how strange does the latter appear to onr 
matured reason ! We can scarcely realise our juvenile 
illusions, and must fiain invoke the imagination to 
help memory in reproducing the past, just as in 
youth we employed her to paint the future; but 
now she lags at our summons, and suppUes us with 
vague outlines and faded colours, for fancy has 
lost her ability to reproduce the unseen. Not only 
strange but ludicrous do the objects of early life 
seem to us on after-thought ; perhaps we can 
entertain ourselves with a remembrance of the 
follies of that time, so long past ; our self-reliance, 
our impetuosity, and recklessness, were we sanguine 
and bold, or our awkward timidity and senseless 
misgivings if diffident, alternating with the hope- 
folness of youth, to render its suggestions painful 
or impossible to realise. 

Happy indeed is he who can recal the illusions 
of early life with a smile, and chuckle in his easy- 
chair without the painful consciousness of having 
paid a dear price for his experience, or of having 
sacrificed honour or duty in the pursuit of his 
pleasures. Of the ordinary sorrows of life, then. 
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memory extracts the stingy and while she recals 
past pleasure, she overlooks the penalty it cost, 
and when she reproduces past aspirations, she is 
oblivious of the disappointment they entailed, so 
that I am inclined to think her retrospect of joys 
which have been experienced, and of hopes that 
have been reaUsed, is not less enjoyable for the 
aged, than the anticipation for the young of a future, 
which, in all but the most ardent minds, is ever 
darkened by apprehension. 

Who has not on a return to the scenes of early 
childhood been struck by the small proportions of 
things and places that memory invested with mag- 
nitude and importance ! We fancy that the interval 
elapsed has given the imagination time to clothe 
them with new atbibutes ! Such is, however, not 
the case ; but we merely retain the impression they 
made formerly upon us, at a period when our fresh 
sensations embraced the utmost limits, the most 
minute qualities, of all we saw, to stamp on the 
mind an image so indeUble as to supersede other 
subsequent impressions of less force. Thus it is 
with some feelings, of the same period, that memory 
recals in age; they appear equally dwindled in 
importance to the mind's eye: the exultations of 
gratified vanity, or the despondency of disappointed 
self-love, the resentful sullenness or the impetuous 
errors of early days, how trivial they seem to us 
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when the objects that provoked them have lost their 
value ! 

I am sm'e, dear old reader, that in sleepless nights 
you remember the waking hours long since, when 
thoughts of a fair charmer disturbed your rest as 
rheumatism does now; visions of her fair right 
hand, of which you so distractedly desired the pos- 
session, torture you even more than does that pain 
in your left now, for you nearly died when she 
bestowed herself on your rival, as whose partner, 
years after, you met her encumbered with fat, and 
children, equally repugnant to your refined bachelor's 
taste/ And that other serpentine creature, one of 
the many daughters for whose sake you quarrelled 
with a kind father, anxious to postpone an aUiance 
which you insisted on perpetrating immediately, lest 
those seven precious girls should aU be appropriated 
by men succumbing to their attractions. Alas ! 
they aU survive unclaimed to this day. and keep a 
girls' school; while the object of your adoration 
sank long since into a premature grave, at forty, 
accompUshing the last act of life, unlike all 
previous ones, quite unaflfectedly. Where is the 
miUtary ardour now, that was to seek honour at 
the cannon's mouth ? where are the stars to label 
you as a rare specimen of military humanity ? 
Your mute inglorious campaign soon terminated, 
and left you to enact the strategy of war in the 
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honting-field, where the enemy to be defeated is 
a fox, the trophy to be won his bmsh. 

It mnst be difficult for the aged to reeal the vivid 
feelings of youth, when impresBions from without 
have been so long impaired, and so ill retained, that 
they produce but a dreamy consciousness of the 
exterior world, nor is it surprising that to them 
time seems to pass with incredible quickness, when 
looking back on recent periods, for nothing marks 
its passage. One feeUng merges into another, one 
idea into the next, leaving no distinct individuaUty 
to any that might impress a pattern on the tissue of 
time, to give locality and sequence to its parts. 

Heaven gives onr years of fading strength 

Indemnifying fleetness ; 
And those of youth a seeming length. 

Proportioned to their sweetness. 

It is often in vain that the young appeal to the 
aged for sympathy ; their pleasures are disparaged, 
their follies censured, as the incentives to both no 
longer charm the old man, and, forgetting the 
temptations of youth, he cannot excuse its trans- 
gressions; an appeal to his recollections of past 
enjoyment is of no avail : he now underrates or 
despises it, and tries to discourage his successors 
from doing what appears to him absurd or im- 
prudent. 

We find that physiologists vary in their estimate 
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of the natural duration of human life ; consequently, 
its division into periods comprehending youth, man- 
hood, and age, vary accordingly. Some amongst 
them assert that age begins at fifty-five, while 
Flourins, in his work on Longevity^ defers it till 
seventy; indeed, he declares, that one hundred 
years are the natural span of man's life, and that 
whoever, by imprudence or neglect, fails to attain 
them, is guilty of suicide. In a state of nature 
it is possible that, of men living under the same 
climate, many should reach an equal term, if acci- 
dent did not curtail their existence ; but in a civi- 
Hsed condition, a variety of influences affect the 
duration of life, hastening its ' course onward to 
death, or slowly undermining the bodily functions, 
till life at last is exhausted. Amongst the mass are 
some seeming successfully to resist the encroach- 
ments of age, and to remain at sixty as young as 
others twenty years their juniors ; while, again, we 
see men at forty as decrepid as the others are 
vigorous. This immunity from the dilapidations of 
time depends primarily, of course, on natuiul con- 
stitution, but still it often results from a peculiar 
temperament, coupled with great mental energy, 
which withstands the attacks of time, infusing spirit 
into the matter that might otherwise unresistingly 
succumb to the decrees of nature. 
It would seem that the mental energy which 
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elevates men to high places, or renders them 
remarkable in the common herd, may also com- 
municate to the physical powers additional yitality, 
to maintain them long in healthy activity. We 
constantly see individuals in prominent situations 
retaining the attributes of youth to a late period. 
Even in private life, it is mostly persons who were 
remarkable for their social qualities that preserve 
this youthfulness of mind and body the longest; 
as if the determination to maintain a creditable 
position, enabled them to repel the infirmities that 
would interfere with it. Such men are careful of 
their persons, particular in their attire, alert in 
their movements, and mostly very proud of the 
youthful character which they have cultivated. It is 
far otherwise with the diffident and secluded, who, 
unused to notice and withdrawn from competition, 
yield to early infirmities and encourage the encroach- 
ments of age by slovenly invalid habits. 

With the sanguineous temperament and its social 
tastes the happy prolongation of youth may be 
offcenest remarked, while the melancholic anticipate 
age, and the phlegmatic submit to it without resist- 
ance. Watchful and judicious management of the 
intellect maintains the fiEu^ulties long unimpaired. 
One hears of tasks self-imposed by intelligent men 
to practise and test the memory; of languages 
mastered in advanced life, and in our own days 

23 
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there surviye some remarkable indiyidnals, who, 
though octogenarians, retain the mental activity 
and vigour of youth with a tenacity equal to that 
with whicfi others uphold their physical powers to 
the same period. 

Everything affects us differently in youth and age ; 
in youth not only are the sensuous organs more 
perfect, the perceptive faculty more acute, but the 
mind is fresh and alert to accept every new idea 
with interest and curiosity. Life is then so strong, 
sensation so urgent, that their intensity seems to 
concentrate the world in self; we live to feel, and 
not to think ; to enjoy, and not to deliberate ; too 
often disregarding the warning voice of age, that 
asks us to pause and to reflect. Its monitions 
chafe us, and we little know that we are eyen 
now collecting experience for the future, and that 
our failures and shortcomings are golden lessons 
for the guidance of after-life : are we not pasong 
through the apprenticeship to the world, which 
must be completed to teach us the business of 
existence ? We are now summing up the items that 
go to the long account between expectation and 
fruition, which ever leaves the old balance to dis- 
appointment. 

If we question the well-organised and aident 
as to what were their feelings in early life, they 
will tell us that constant intoxicating joy rendered 
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it a blissful existence ; that their faculties were 
always on the stretch, to compass the endless enjoy- 
ments which nature and society supplied ; that their 
young organs, stimulated by novel objects, their 
emotions finding firesh objects, their mind grasping 
new thoughts, seemed to appropriate whatever was 
good and beautiftd in nature. 

You have learnt that the infant must, on first 
perceiving the objects around him, beUeve that 
what he sees is part of himself, until contact 
with other bodies, teaches him the limits of his 
own, and the co-existence of other beings. In 
youth, we estimate as erroneously our own moral 
powers, till experience shows us that other wills 
oppose our own, and that the limit of our in- 
fluence is much more restricted than we imagme. 
Like the infant, we struggle against the realities 
of Ufe, and with some, inaccessible to its teach- 
ings and experience, the contest goes on till 
sorrow or ill fortune supply the usual corrective, 
or death supersedes it. 

How perfect is this dispensation of our all-wise 
Creator, which qualifies us for so much enjoyment 
on our entry into the world, to encourage us to 
start forward on the journey of life with hope and 
joy, confident in our own powers, regardless of 
obstacles, disbelieving evil, and even questioning 
its existence in the opening universe before us! 

23—2 
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All nature's picttires then reflect the light of oar 
own minds, while her colours glow through the fresh 
organs of our young sight. Not only does vision 
furnish us with objects of intense enjoyment, but 
hearing afibrds us its own pleasures, then appre- 
ciated as they never can be afterwards. The charms 
of music may dehght us later, but will not again 
sublimate our thoughts as in these spring days of 
early life ; when she sings with the Toice of hope 
carols that so soon sink into a wailing dirge for 
the past, as age subdues us. 

To descend to the lower sensual enjoyments : how 
flavours deUghted us, and how the gluttony of 
childhood savoured the agreeable sensations of the 
fresh gustative faculty, enhanced by the inspirations 
of the keen olfactory sense ! No modem perfume, 
no recently imported flower, aflbrd us the enjoyment 
which we can recal by again inhaling the odours 
that regaled our youth. These violets and roses 
of childhood still perfume through the ministry of 
memory, their successors of the present time, and 
give them a fragrance that our exhausted organs 
cannot supply. 

Maeic, when soil voices die, 
Vibratea in the memory. 
Odours, when sweet violete sicken, 
Live witbin the sense they quicken . 

Shellet. 

now by degrees the action of all our senses 
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is impaired ; the things we once so much relished 
seem insipid. The old man perceives flavours 
but imperfectly, and is often on that accomit fond 
of those that are strong and pungent enough to 
awaken his blunted sensation. Then the aged, with 
their love for savoury viands, become sometimes glut- 
tons as well as the young, who are equally desirous 
for the more deUcate flavours, and, indeed, for youth 
there is a zest in every aUment, however simple. 
The sweetest flowers exhale their perfume in vain 
for the aged man ; he scarcely perceives it^ nor yet 
the reviving fragrance of the early spring, the 
renovating exhalations of the earth, breathing 
renewed life into animal and vegetable existences. 
Thus other enjoyments fail perhaps before those 
more important, derived from sight and hearing, 
have left him. 

In the onset of existence we live in the exterior 
world; its sights, and sounds, and substances, 
reaUsed by untired and acute sensations, instil 
the lessons essential to our new existence ; then we 
acquire experience with enjoyment, and the task is 
one of pleasure, for we love to try our new powers, 
and to test our growing energy. 

Thus the quaUties requisite to acquire knowledge 
and to promote physical development are just such 
as we possess in early life, and the exercise of which 
is accompanied by pleasurable feelings. 
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In age the picture is reversed, then few solici- 
tations from without summon the thoughts to the 
exterior world, for the old man's business there is 
ended, and he derives Uttle enjoyment from the exer- 
cise of his impaired senses. Best is his greatest relief 
from the weariness of exhaustion ; he patiently awaits 
the end, happy when cheered by religion with the 
hopes of a new life beyond his actual inanity and 
approaching death. So admirably are his desires 
proportioned to his prospects, that the exception to 
this dispensation, a restless, worldly old man, is 
an unnatural, and, consequently, a disagreeable 
perversion. 

Notwithstanding its adaptations, age is some- 
times prone to be querulous ; the evil tempers that 
were not overcome when we had energy to repress 
them, and worldly motives for concealing them, now 
aggravated by senile infirmities, manifest themselves 
painfully for ourselves, and inconveniently for our 
associates ; we feel with distress how our condition 
is changed, how the vista of Ufe that formerly seemed 
boundless has now contracted, how the horizon 
that was so far ofi*, closes around us, and will soon 
be limited to the grave where we are to rest. 

Age should fly conconrse, cover in retreat 
Defects of judgment, and the will subdue ; 
Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore, 
Of that vast ocean it must sail no more. 

Young. 
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Then eyerything seems impossible to our weakened 
faculties ; what is unusual frightens, and what is 
new puzzles us ; suspicion replaces confidence, and 
hesitation checks action ; contact with the world has 
not improved our opinion of mankind, and, enfeebled 
and dependent, we yet dread the support which we 
require, and too often mistake the ministry of 
sympathy for the foresight of interest. 

It is no wonder that decadence under these cir- 
cumstances becomes wearisome, and provokes irre- 
pressible evidences of discontent. Tet all the aged 
are not oppressed with melancholy, and embittered 
by regret. You know old men who bear their 
decrepitude with courage and meekness, and afford 
examples of content that reconcile us to the 
prospect of our own caducity, which we hope to 
bear with equal resignation, accepting meekly the 
forced surrender of life to death, to which age 
binds us by such irredeemable engagements. Some 
are, no doubt, more harassing than others, but we 
ought gladly to submit to all, as a probation that 
subdues the strength of life to the helplessness, 
which sinks into the grave willingly, as the cradle 
where we shall sleep till awakened to the infancy of 
a new existence. 

Some French writer calls age ^^ la maladie 
mortelle," and by its approximation to death, it 
really is such. If in youth, or in middle life, we 
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when the objects that provoked them have lost their 
value! 

I am sure, dear old reader, that in sleepless nights 
yon remember the waking hours long since, when 
thoughts of a fair charmer disturbed your rest as 
rheumatism does now; visions of her fair right 
hand, of which you so distractedly desired the pos- 
session, torture you even more than does that pain 
in your left now, for you nearly died when she 
bestowed herself on your rival, as whose partner, 
years after, you met her encumbered with fat, and 
children, equally repugnant to your refined bachelor's 
taste/ And that other serpentine creature, one of 
the many daughters for whose sake you quarrelled 
with a kind father, anxious to postpone an alliance 
which you insisted on perpetrating immediately, lest 
those seven precious girls should all be appropriated 
by men succumbing to their attractions. Alas ! 
they all survive unclaimed to this day, and keep a 
girls' school; while the object of your adoration 
sank long since into a premature grave, at forty, 
accompUshing the last act of life, unlike all 
previous ones, quite unaffectedly. Where is the 
miUtary ardour now, that was to seek honour at 
the cannon's mouth ? where are the stars to label 
you as a rare specimen of mihtary humanity ? 
Your mute inglorious campaign soon terminated, 
nd left you to enact the strategy of war in the 
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hmiting-field, where the enemy to be defeated is 
a fox, the trophy to be won his brash. 

It must be difficult for the aged to lecal the ^iyid 
feelings of yonth, when impressions from without 
hsTe been so long impaired, and so ill retained, that 
they produce bnt a dreamy consciousness of the 
exterior world, nor is it surprising that to them 
time seems to pass with incredible quickness, when 
looking back on recent periods, for nothing marks 
its passage. One feeling merges into another, one 
idea into the next, leairing no distinct indiTiduality 
to any that might impress a pattern on the tissue of 
time, to giye locality and sequence to its parts. 

Heayen gives onr years of fJEtding strength 

Indemnifying fleetness ; 
And those of jonth a seeming length, 

Proportioned to their sweetness. 

It is often in vain that the young appeal to the 
aged for sympathy ; their pleasures are disparaged, 
their follies censured, as the incentives to both no 
longer charm the old man, and, forgetting the 
temptations of youth, he cannot excuse its trans- 
gressions; an appeal to his recollections of past 
enjoyment is of no avail : he now underrates or 
despises it, and tries to discourage his successors 
from doing what appears to him absurd or im- 
prudent. 

We find that physiologists vary in their estimate 
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All nature's pictures then reflect the light of our 
own minds, while her colours glow through the fresh 
organs of our young sight. Not only does vision 
furnish us with objects of intense enjoyment, but 
hearing afibrds us its own pleasures, then appre- 
ciated as they never can be afterwards. The charms 
of music may delight us later, but will not again 
sublimate our thoughts as in these spring days of 
early life ; when she sings with the voice of hope 
carols that so soon sink into a wailing dirge for 
the past, as age subdues us. 

To descend to the lower sensual enjoyments : how 
flavours delighted us, and how the gluttony of 
childhood savoured the agreeable sensations of the 
fresh gustative faculty, enhanced by the inspirations 
of the keen olfactory sense ! No modem perfume, 
no recently imported flower, afford us the enjoyment 
which we can recal by again inhaling the odours 
that regaled our youth. These violets and roses 
of childhood still perfume through the ministry of 
memory, their successors of the present time, and 
give them a fragrance that our exhausted organs 
cannot supply. 

Masic, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory. 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they qnicken. 

Shellet. 

And now by degrees the action of all our senses 
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is impaired ; the things we once so much relished 
seem insipid. The old man perceives flavours 
but imperfectly, and is often on that account fond 
of those that are strong and pungent enough to 
awaken his blunted sensation. Then the aged, with 
their love for savoury viands, become sometimes glut- 
tons as well as the young, who are equally desirous 
for the more delicate flavours, and, indeed, for youth 
there is a zest in every aUment, however simple. 
The sweetest flowers exhale their perfume in vain 
for the aged man ; he scarcely perceives it^ nor yet 
the reviving fragrance of the early spring, the 
renovating exhalations of the earth, breathing 
renewed life into animal and vegetable existences. 
Thus other enjoyments fail perhaps before those 
more important, derived from sight and hearing, 
have left him. 

In the onset of existence we live in the exterior 
world; its sights, and sounds, and substances, 
realised by untired and acute sensations, instil 
the lessons essential to our new existence ; then we 
acquire experience with enjoyment, and the task is 
one of pleasure, for we love to try our new powers, 
and to test our growing energy. 

Thus the quahties requisite to acquire knowledge 
and to promote physical development are just such 
as we possess in early life, and the exercise of which 
is accompanied by pleasurable feelings. 
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In age the picture is reTersed, then few solici- 
tations from without sninmon the thoughts to the 
exterior world, for the old man's business there is 
ended, and he derives Uttle enjoyment from the exer- 
cise of his impaired senses. Best is his greatest relief 
from the weariness of exhaustion ; he patiently awaits 
the end, happy when cheered by religion with the 
hopes of a new life beyond his actual inanity and 
approaching death. So admirably are his desires 
proportioned to his prospects, that the exception to 
this dispensation, a restless, worldly old man, is 
an unnatural, and, consequently, a disagreeable 
perversion. 

Notwithstanding its adaptations, age is some- 
times prone to be querulous ; the evil tempers that 
were not overcome when we had energy to repress 
them, and worldly motives for concealing them, now 
aggravated by senile infirmities, manifest themselves 
painfully for ourselves, and inconveniently for our 
associates ; we feel with distress how our condition 
is changed, how the vista of life that formerly seemed 
boundless has now contracted, how the horizon 
that was so far ofi*, closes around us, and will soon 
be limited to the grave where we are to rest. 

Age should fly conconrse, cover in retreat 
Defects of judgment, and the wiU subdue ; 
Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore, 
Of that vast ocean it must sail no more. 

Young. 
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Then everything seems impossible to our weakened 
faculties ; what is unusual frightens, and what is 
new puzzles us ; suspicion replaces confidence, and 
hesitation checks action ; contact with the world has 
not improved our opinion of mankind, and, enfeebled 
and dependent, we yet dread the support which we 
require, and too often mistake the ministry of 
sympathy for the foresight of interest. 

It is no wonder that decadence under these cir- 
cumstances becomes wearisome, and provokes irre- 
pressible evidences of discontent. Yet all the aged 
are not oppressed with melancholy, and embittered 
by regret. You know old men who bear their 
decrepitude with courage and meekness, and afford 
examples of content that reconcile us to the 
prospect of our own caducity, which we hope to 
bear with equal resignation, accepting meekly the 
forced surrender of life to death, to which age 
binds us by such irredeemable engagements. Some 
are, no doubt, more harassing than others, but we 
ought gladly to submit to all, as a probation that 
subdues the strength of life to the helplessness, 
which sinks into the grave willingly, as the cradle 
where we shall sleep till awakened to the infancy of 
a new existence. 

Some French writer calls age ^* la maladie 
mortelle," and by its approximation to death, it 
really is such. If in youth, or in middle life, we 
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